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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In issuing the First Volume of the Transactions of the Historic 
SociETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, the Council cannot but 
congratulate the Members on the varied and interesting nature of 


its contents. 


They feel it is only necessary to add, that the Writers of the 
Papers are alone responsible for the facts and opinions contained 


in their respective communications. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 58, last line but two, read BORGEnSIVm. 
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61, line 4, read Thomas Heywood, Esq., F.S.A. 
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» 148, line 29, for “attendant,” read ‘or two friends.” 


99 


146, line 1, read Co. Lancaster. 
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PROSPECTUS 


ALS TORIC. SOCIETY 


OF 
8 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 


AGREED UPON AT THE MEETING FOR THE INSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY, HELD 
IN THE Boarp RooM IN THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, LIVERPOOL— 


THE MAYOR IN THE CHAIR—20TH JUNE, 1848. 


Eee em 


THE success which has attended the establishment of societies for 
the preservation of historical and local collections, and the mass of 
interesting and important matter which has been by such means 
rescued from oblivion, are sufficient inducement and justification for 
the institution of a society for preserving, arranging, and publishing 
such historical documents, antiquities, objects of natural history, spe- 
cimens of ancient and medieval art, &e., &., as are connected with 
the Counties Palatine of Lancaster and Chester. 


The gradual changes which have transformed this district from 
lands of comparatively little value to its present state, are as interest- 
ing, locally, as it is nationally instructive to trace the rise of the great 
centres of manufactures and commerce comprised within the limits of 
these two counties. But while so much has been of comparatively 
recent growth, it must not be forgotten that there is much of histori- 
eal and antiquarian interest. The city of Chester has, from the time 
of the Briton, the Dane, and the Roman, been interwoven with many 
of the most important events of history. That ancient city still ex- 
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hibits traces of its original state, which interest the traveller trom 
every part of the kingdom. ‘The half-timbered-mansions of Cheshire 
are pre-eminent among the specimens of our domestic architecture : 
they are inhabited, as are the mansions of Lancashire, by families of 
great antiquity and historical interest. [he Keclesiastical and Feudal 
remains, the ruins of Abbey and Castle, are numerous ; and though 
all these subjects have already attracted the attention of many 
writers, some of them of considerable eminence, their writings give 
but a faint insight into the stores which exist, and which it will be the 
business of this Society to collect, classify, and render accessible. 


The field to be embraced by the Society is a wide and comprehen- 
sive one—it may be generally arranged under the following heads :— 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

GENEALOGY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

COSTUMES, CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS. 
CHURCH REGISTERS. 

TRADE, COMMERCH, AND INVENTIONS. 
MILITARY ANTIQUITIES. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Under the head of Historican Documents, the Society will collect 
and classify all Documents, of which the originals or transcripts may 
be entrusted to their care. 


The second division—Antiquitres—will include actual objects of 
antiquity, numismatic collections, &c., for which the Society will esta- 
blish a museum, accessible to the members; and drawings or descrip- 
tions of such as it may not be possible to procure for the museum. 
A full and accurate register of all objects of antiquity discovered in 
the district will also be made; and thus, much information of great 
value to the local historian will be preserved, and ready for immediate 
reference. 


The division of GenEALoey and BroarapHy will include such 
notices of county families, and of celebrated persons of all classes, as 
will in time form a connected Genealogical history of the families of 
the district. 
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Notices of Buripines, civil, monastic, ecclesiastical, and domestic, 
will form the next section. Surveys, Notes, and Drawings will be 
classified, and will be an important and interesting feature of the 
operations of the Society. 


Natura History, in its various branches, GroLogy, MINERALOGY, 
Botany, &c., will be attended to in so far as they sérve to elucidate 
the particular locality. 


Costumes, Cusroms, Trapirions, SurEeRstitions, Dianucts, and 
BatiaD PoETRy, the traces of which are becoming every day more 
obscure, will afford much scope for enquiry. 


Notices of the period embraced by CHurncn RueistTERs, analyses 
of their contents, and lists of all Monumental Remains and Inscrip- 
tions, will be an important part of the plan of the Society. In this 
department, the co-operation of the clergy of the district, already 
in numerous instances promised, will be most valuable. 


In a Society which at all aims at completeness, the information to 
be obtained on subjects of Trane, Commerce, and INvENTIoNS, must 
not be lost sight of ; especially in this locality. 


The ancient Minirary Remains, Roads and Stations, will be 
surveyed. 


TopoerarHicaL Drawines and Descriptions, will preserve records 
of local alterations. 


PARLIAMENTARY Papers, throwing much light on the ancient and 
modern divisions of the counties, their roads, canals, railways, en- 
closures, bridges, &c., will be collected and arranged. 


In fine, everything will be collected and arranged which can in 
any way aid in illustrating the past and present condition of the dis- 
trict embraced by the Society. The historian, the genealogist, the 
professor of the fine arts, the naturalist, the philologist, and the 
antiquary, will each contribute to, and receive information from the 
collections and labours of the Society. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 


This Society shall be called 
“THE HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE.” 


The objects of the Society will be the collection, preservation, and 
publication of all that relates to, or illustrates the history of the locality. 


The Society shall consist of Life Members, paying Five Guineas 
in one sum; and Annual Members, subscribing Half a Guinea yearly. 


The Society shall be governed by a President, eight Vice-Presidents, 
including the Mayors of Chester, Lancaster, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, ex-offictis—eighteen members of Council, a Treasurer, an 
Honorary Curator of the Museum, and two Secretaries. 


The election of officers shall take place at the annual General 
Meeting, and one-third of the Council shall for one year be ineligible 
for re-election. 


The Society will hold meetings during the Winter Session, when 
papers on the various subjects embraced by the Society will be read 
and discussed. 


The Society will establish a Museum and Library, to which the 
members will have access, with liberty to introduce their friends. 


The transactions of the Society, to a copy of which each member 
will be entitled, will be published annually, with illustrations when 
necessary. 


Subscriptions for the Session 1848-9, now due, may be paid to the 
Treasurer, the Curator, or, Dr. Hume. 


It is particularly requested that all objects intended (either as 
donations or loans) for the Museum, be forwarded to the Curator, 
68, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

It is intended to keep a minute account of all objects of Antiquity 
discovered within the district, to notice topographical alterations, and 
to register all fadts useful to the local historian. All persons in pos- 
session of information of such a nature, will be adding to the interest 
and value of the Society by communicating with the Secretaries or 
Curator. 

Donations of Books, directly or indirectly related to the locality, 
will be thankfully received. The Society will also be glad to receive 
loans of such books, to be returned on the demand of the respective 
lenders. | 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 





HINTS 


ON THE BEST MEANS OF CARRYING OUT THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY, 


WITH A 


LIST OF QUERIES 


FOR THE SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION OF INFORMATION ON THE HISTORY, 
ANTIQUITIES, ETC., ETC,, OF THE DISTRICT. 


Dio ©. PIDGWwON, 


ONE OF THE HONORARY SECRETARIES OF THE SOCIETY. 





CIRCULATED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE HISTORIC SOCIETY. 





LIVERPOOL : 


T. BRAKELL, PRINTER, COOK STREET. 





1849, 


COUNCIL AND OFFICERS OF THE HISTORIC SOCIETY 


FOR 1848-9. 


Prestrent. 
The Right Hon. the Eart of Exvtesmere, F.S.A., Worsley Hall, Lancashire. 


Pice=WPresivents, 


Ex OFFICIIs. 


The Mayor or CHESTER. 
The Mayor or LANCASTER. 
The Mayor or LIVERPOOL. 


The Mayor or MANCHESTER. 


ELECTED. 


“Right Hon, the Eart or SEFTON, Croxteth 
Hall, Lancashire. 


Col. the Hon. Sir Epwarp Cust, K.C.H., 


F.R.S., Leasowe Castle, Cheshire. 
The Menerable JonaTHAN Brooks, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Liverpool, Everton, 
Liverpool. 
Rey. Toomas RaFrszs, D. D, Lia , Edge 
Hill, Liverpool. 


Other (Members of the Council, electev. 


Rey. JosepH Bayter, M.A., Birkenhead 
College, Cheshire. 

RoBERT BICKERSTETH, Esq., Rodney street, 
Liverpool. 

RicuarpD Brooks, Esq., F.S.A., Canning 
street, Liverpool. 

Rev. THomas Byrru, D.D., F.S.A., Walla- 
sea, Cheshire. 

EpwarbD CarRDWELL, Esq., M.P., London. 

JoHN CUNNINGHAM, Esq., F.G.S, Seel 
street, Liverpool. 

Rev. H. Hampton, M.A., Upper Parlia- 
ment street, Liverpool. 

Epwarp Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A,, 
British Museum, London. 


THos. Heywoop, Esq., F.S.A., Hope End, | 


Ledbury, Herefordshire. 





Paut Moon James, Esq., Summerville, 
Manchester. 

Lieut. Wm. Lorp, R.N., Marine Surveyor’s 
Office, Liverpool. 

Tuos. Moore, Esq., Seacombe, Cheshire. 

Wo. Wiciiams Mortimer, Esq., Birken- 
head, Cheshire. 

Rey. F. R. Rarnus, M.A., F.S.A., Milnrow 
Parsonage, Rochdale. 

EDMUND SHARPE, Esq., Lancaster. 

SAMUEL Simpson, Esq., the Greaves, near 
Lancaster. 

Rey. Davip THom, Ph. D., M.A., Edge 
hill, Liverpool. 

Ven. Isaac Woop, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chéster, and Vicar of Middlewich. 


Creasurer. 


Tuomas Avison, Esq., Fulwood Park, Aigburth, Lancashire. 


Honorary Curator of the etuseum. 


JosEPH Mayer, Esq., 68, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Bonorarp Secretaries. 


Rey. A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A., 9, Clarence 
Street, Everton, Liverpool. 


H. C. Prpenon, Esq., 60, Grove Street, 
Liverpool. 


NOTICE. 


THE paper which is here re-printed was read at the Third Ordi- 
nary Meeting of the Historic Society, on the 14th of December, 
1848. The favour with which it was received by the members 
present, led to a resolution that it be printed apart from the usual 
transactions of the Society, and circulated with the Queries which 
now accompany it. Imperfect as the latter confessedly are—and 
any such concise list must of necessity be imperfect ;—it is hoped 
that they will not prove an inefficient medium for the systematic 
and comprehensive collection of information on the multifarious 
subjects which enter into the plans of the Society. It was well 
remarked by Dr. Hume, at the meeting at which the hints were 
submitted to the Society :—“ The arrangement suggested may or 
may not be the best; that is a matter of comparatively little con- 
sequence. ‘The object aimed at is the establishing of order, the 
sketching of a great general outline, which every movement, however 
subordinate or immaterial at first sight, would tend to fill up. The 
adoption of this management would spread over the whole district 
embraced by the Society, such a net-work of observers, as would 
secure every fact of importance for future use.’ ‘To secure the 
services of this widely extended band of observers is the object of 
the Council in this publication, and it is their most earnest,wish 
that all into whose hands this pamphlet may come will look over the 
hints and queries, and consider if there be not some branch of the 
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many subjects alluded to, on which they may be able to com- 
municate information to the Society. . Let all, whether members of 
Society, or not, remember that the value of such knowledge as the 
Society asks, (which while confined to themselves is of little com- 
parative value,) may lead to important results when made the 
common property of a large number of working and enquiring 
- minds. While soliciting information from ad/, the Council cannot but 
acknowledge the success which has attended the establishment of 
the Historic Society. ‘They refer with pride to the published trans- 
actions ; with hope to the promised assistance ; and with gratitude 
to the accumulating and interesting collections already in their 
possession. A Society so received must have been needed, and 
cannot but be successful. 


HINTS ON THE BEST MODE OF CARRYING OUT THE OBJECTS OF 


THE Historic SOCIETY. 


In the part which I have taken in the establishment of this Society, 
it has been my aim that it should be a practical and useful Society, and 
I have no other than a practical view in thus early bringing before 
you, a few hints as to the best means of working out the objects 
for which we have met. That little or no apology is needed from 
one who wishes to help this Society in its onward course, is shewn 
by its rapid progress, the large attendance at its meetings, and the 
interest expressed in its welfare by many whom distance and other 
causes prevent us from welcoming among us. I shall therefore proceed 
to the consideration of the work which we have undertaken to do, 
and of the best and most effectual means of doing it. 


In his inaugural addresses Dr. Hume has eloquently dwelt on the 
necessity which existed for such a Society. The silently but gradually 
mouldering ruins of ancient castle, and mansion, and abbey; the 
decay or destruction of many a valuable charter and historic re- 
cord ; the scattered and often careless possession of many an in- 
teresting relic of ancient or medieval art, are all incitements to the 
vigorous prosecution of our intended plans. But these are not all 
—look around and see what a vast and interesting store of every 
sort of useful and important detail is every where accumulating— 
do these demand no systematic collection, no judicious arrange- 
ment ? I am not making, for I am not required to make, a 
public apology, where I felt I needed to make none of a personal 
nature. The attempt to arrest the progress of decay, and to syste- 
matise that which is so fast accumulating, is not only justifiable, but 
further neglect would be certainly blameable. Acting on this 
impulse the Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire was pro- 
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posed, and the response made to the Prospectus issued, proves that 
the feeling in favour of the Society is both energetic and widely 
spread thoughout the district,—a district rich in materials to 
reward the diligent and well-informed antiquary. 


The work to be done by our Society is the collection, arrange- 
ment, and as far as our funds will permit, the publication of all that 
relates to the history, topography, natural history, statistics, and 
personal history or biography of the district. The variety, intricacy, 
and importance of such a sphere of action, render it in every way not 
merely desirable, but indispensable that our Society should enter on 
its career with due attention to systematic collection and arrange- 
ment, that while each member is separately engaged on that branch 
of knowledge for which his previous studies and taste may fit him, 
the general working out of the ultimate objects of the Society may 
be steadily kept in view. 


We must take care that in commencing our operations, we begin 
on a sufficiently broad and comprehensive basis. Nothing is worth-~ 
less or useless which can throw the smallest ight on the past or 
present condition of the district. We are laying the foundation for 
a superstructure, of which we cannot estimate the ultimate length, 
breadth, or importance. Let us not then, by at. first contracting 
our foundations, erect a pyramid of which the apex is wrongly 
placed, which each course of material—let it be never so well 
cemented, and cramped, and dovetailed—renders but the more certain 
of destruction. The comprehensiveness which is worthy of such a 
Society as ours will bring all the information which is collected into its 
proper place, so that the whole structure will be both symmetrical 
and enduring. 


The collection of two or three facts,—in themselves, and while 
separate, comparatively unimportant,—wiil often be found to throw 
light on each other, and will not unfrequently lead to the clearing up 
of doubtful points, or the discovery of error. In this light all may be 
workers. No one need fear that he is a useless or unimportant 
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member of the Society. Let him produce a single fact, or a single 
specimen, and he will deserve well of, and add to the value of, the 
Society.* 


Systematic and comprehensive collection must be carried into every 
part of the great field of information. The Society must seek its 
materials in public libraries and museums, among family papers 
and church records, in the deeds which history emblazons, and in 
those minor but interesting events which history passes over. ‘‘ The 
threads of private life,” says a modern author, “ followed through 
several generations, would exhibit the course of events in a new and 
peculiar form.” A method of genealogical study may be pursued, 
having for its objects higher views and nobler purposes than the col- 
lection of mere catalogues of names from court rolls, and dates of 
changes of property. Genealogy may be so studied as to exhibit 
the changes of society, the progress of civilization ; and no district 
can be better suited than ours for such a method of discriminating 
research. Nor must we forget the great and interesting natural 
features of the district, its geological divisions as well as its paro- 
chial limits, the varieties of its occupants whether as relates to their 
physical, and intellectual qualities, or to the extent and minute sub- 
division of the labour in which they are engaged. We must trace 
their gradual but sure advance from a people inhabiting an almost 
savage district, to their present high station in the scale of manufac- 
turing importance. 


This collection of facts must form our first and most serious ob- 





« “ If a collection could be made,” says the Bishop of Norwich, “ of all the isolated 
and floating facts connected with the various branches of topographical knowledge, it 
is obvious that an invaluable body of information, and ample stores of materials might 
be amassed, of the utmost importance to the traveller, the antiquarian, the man of 
science, and the naturalist. It is a wide field of enquiry, and open to all, for thers 
are few, if any, persons in existence so devoid of observation and curiosity, as to ba 
incapable of deriving some advantage from the situation in which they are placed.” 
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ject, but it must lead to another and almost equally important work, 
that of classification and arrangement. Our facts will be useless if 
we must consume much valuable time in hunting for each modicum 
ofinformation of which we haveneed. Our library should be and will be 
the centre whence its stores can be circulated among the members of 
the Society. Twenty or a hundred isolated facts remain but so many 
separate and comparatively useless facts while scattered among so 
many members of the Society. Collected here, and arranged in 
their proper order, they become so many sources of knowledge to 
the hundreds of members who may have access to them. 


It is not too much, looking to the varied qualifications required 
in any one who undertakes to write a good history of a county or 
district, to enquire who is equal to such a herculean task ? Where 
shall we find in one mind the profundity of knowledge, the laborious 
and patient research, the skill in generalisation, the talent for detail, 
the aptitude for so many and so varied investigations ; the taste, 
energy, and self-sacrificing zeal which can carry such a labour to a 
successful termination ? But, what few individual minds can fairly 
be hoped to accomplish, may be done by the united and vigorous 
working of such a Society as this. While in the outset of our 
career, we may be usefully employed in collecting and publishing 
such information of a general nature as may both interest, and, I 
may venture without offence to add, instruct the members, and give 
stimulus to further investigation, a great body of specific informa- 
tion as to every part of the district may gradually be collected, 
to be one day the basis of a connected history of the two counties. 


I may now proceed to offer, but with great diffidence, some of the 
modes to be adopted in the collection and arrangement of our 
materials. 


In the first place, in order to secure uniformity and system in 
collecting information, I have drawn up a paper of queries, which 
may be sent, not only to members of the Society, but to all official 
persons, the clergy, and gentry of the counties, asking infor- 
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mation on the various details of their parishes or districts. These 
queries have not been hastily drawn up, or adopted without con- 
sideration. I have consulted the best lists adopted by oth r 
Societies,* and am especially indebted to the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
the Archeological Journal, and to a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Heads for 
the Arrangement of Local Information,” by Dr. Stanley, Bishop of 
Norwich. 


I hope I shall not be accused of presumption in thus gathering 
together a series of hints of what should be observed, and how we 
should observe. The list has been so compiled that it may be as 
comprehensive as possible as to objects to be investigated, and as 
suggestive as possible of the points in investigation which are most 
necessary to be attended to. 


It is not too much to suppose that the answers to such a body of 
queries, will be productive of much varied and most valuable infor- 
mation. Whenever any remains of an interesting character exist, 
whether Celtic, Roman, Saxon, or medieval, some one, we hope, 
may be found who may become a willing co-labourer with ourselves. 


While these queries are in circulation, we, at the fountain head, 
must not be idle. System and sub-division of materials will be our 
great means of successful arrangement. Let me throw out a hint 
of the way in which our materials may be divided and kept in 
order. 


Separate books, or other means will be provided, so as to 
enable the facts collected to be arranged into 


1. A MONASTICON, or record of all monastic remains ; whether 
buildings, tombs, inscriptions, utensils, seals, &c. 


* What in England is left to chance or single-handed enthusiasm, has been in France 
carefully considered by the Government. Classified series of queries were addressed by 
the late Minister Guizot, to the 33,000 Communes or Parishes in France, and these have 
servedas abasis to manyof the lists circulated inour own country by different Societies. 


B 
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2. An ECCLESIASTICON, or similar record of all that relates to 
parochial churches, chapels, and other ecclesiastical buildings, and 
of all objects such -as tombs, crosses, &c., connected with them. 


8. A CASTELLARIUM, a similar record of all castellated remains. 


4. A MANSIONARIUM, a similar collection relating to all ancient 
mansions and houses of a certain degree of importance, and to their 
connected remains. 


5. A VILLARE and PAROCHIALE applying to all buildings and 
remains of towns, villages, parishes, &c.; including all public, civil 
buildings, &c. 

In these classes should be included plans, drawings, and ad- 
measurements of all the objects, &c., whether in general views, or 
details of even the most minute parts. 


6. A CHARTULARIUM, including as complete a catalogue and ac- 
count, as possible, of all ancient documents referring to the five 
preceding classes. The manorial history of the county may be in- 
cluded in this division. 


7, An OBITUARIUM, containing notices and pedigrees of ancient 
families, notices of celebrated characters, and collections of all that 
relates to the public and private life of all classes who are or have 
been inhabitants of the district. 


8, An ordinary of arms, containing authentic copies of all exist- 
ing remains of medieval heraldry, and of all inscriptions which 
accompany them. Church windows, monuments, shields, whether 
external or internal, in or on churches, mansions, or architectural 
remains, should be most carefully examined, and all heraldic 
devices, badges, and cognizances, copied with the greatest care and 
precision. 

9. An index of all printed books relating to the district. 


10. An index of all MS. collections connected with the district, 
or throwing any light on any of the families of the county. 
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1]. An index of all Acts of Parliament, as well public as private, 
local and public plans, charts, surveys, trigonometrical diagrams, &c. 

12. A catalogue of all pictures, prints, collections of drawings, &c. 

In these four classes references should be made to the present 
depositories of all rare and valuable articles. 

13. A double index of all objects of antiquity found in or relat- 
ing to the district. 1st.—Parochial, mentioning dates of discovery, 
and locality. 2nd.—Systematic, giving a classification of objects, 
dates of manufacture, &c. 

In this list a minute collection of all notices of the discovery 
of coins, medals, &c., will be inserted. 


14. ANITINERARIUM. Notices, plans, and surveys of all British, 
Roman, and other ancient roads or ways, to be embodied in a map 
of the district, and in a general report of the means of communica- 
tion and defence of the district. 


15. AN INDEX COMITATUS, containing statistical details, tables of 
population, and notices of various economic matters relative to the 
two counties. | 


16. Natural history, geology, &. A flora, hortus siccus, &c. 
17. Ballads, traditions, customs, &c., &c. 


This list may be extended to any greater number of sub-divisions, 
as materials are sent in to the Society, and facility of reference re- 
quires the separation. 


It is not too much to say, that in the first great division, the 
Architectural history, at least, of both countries remains to be 
written. Had an antiquary as able and zealous as. Whitaker em- 
braced a larger sphere of action than the original parish of Whalley, 
and honor of Clithero ; had as industrious and painstaking an en- 
quirer as Mr. Beck, done for other monastic remains what he did 
for the splendid foundation and ruins of Furness ;—still while any 
portion of this extensive district remains without its historian, there 
will not be wanting ample room for fresh labourers in a field which 
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has given such results. I do not underrate the particular excellence 
of Ormerod’s Cheshire, or Baines’s Lancashire, when I say that they 
have not, in either case, exhausted the subjects on which they have 
written. 


In all cases of architectural remains, the want has been that no 
sufficient attention has been given to all the details : to the careful 
admeasurement, and correct delineation, not only of the great general 
features, but of the smallest portions. We must bear in mind that 
the recent labours of the antiquary and the architect, have given 
powers of discriminating periods, and fixing dates, which but a few 
years ago would have been thought impossible. 


Wherever there is a fragment of ancient architecture, there let a 
member of our Society be found, with pencil and measuring line, 
ready to enrich our stores with the correct and minute details, which 
only careful personal survey can give. 


To the division which relates to Genealogy, it 1s evident that all 
may easily contribute. The custodian of almost every parochial 
register may find in it much that is as novel as it is valuable. Any 
accurate observer who will transcribe all the monumental inscriptions 
in any church, chapel, or burial place, will be doing a great service 
to the future historian. We want a good history of the people of 
the district. I need not point out how valuable it will be to accom- 
pany the information with exact copies of all armorial bearings, or 
how important is the next branch in my list, that of an ORDINARY 
OF ALL ARMS connected with the district. 


“Among the best services which district Societies could render to 
their respective districts,” says a writer in the Archeological Journal, 
“would be obtaining and preserving authentic copies of all 
armorial bearings and inscriptions within their localities, which were 
executed previously, say—to the accession of Elizabeth, or the 
Revolution of 1688. These it would be a great matter to have 
faithfully copied, before time or the hand of the spoiler, or restorer, 
shall have effaced them. Such copies would throw light on each other, 
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and assist essentially in verifying the genealogies and arms of the 
county families in times past, and become valuable documents in the 
hands of local historians. Examples of coat armour, badges, crests, 
&c., that can be referred to the 18th, 14th or the early part of the 
15th century, are especially deserving of notice.” The same writer 
says, with regard to the mode of copying arms, “if engraved on. 
brass they may be rubbed off on paper in the usual way, either 
with heel-ball or black lead. If carved on stone or wood, they may 
sometimes be copied either by the application of wet unsized paper, 
or by rubbing with tissue paper and black lead. If they are on 
glass, and accessible, they should be traced on paper. When a 
drawing is made, it should be executed with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, and exhibit the peculiar forms of the shield and charges. In 
the application of wet unsized paper, or rubbing, itis very important 
to clear out the lines, &c. well first, with a wooden point and a 
brush. On no account should metal points be used, because of 
scratching the original.” The whole of this paper, which is con- 


tained in the 5th vol., (No. 17.) of the Archeological Journal, is 
very useful and interesting. 


I have before adverted to the importance of double indices of all 
antiquities, coins, &c., found in the district. Ex. gra. the very 
curious brooch exhibited at the last meeting of the Society, and of 
which a description and wood cut will be found in the second num- 
ber of the transactions, would be entered in the first index under 
the parish in which it was found, and in the second under the name 
“brooch” would be described, and the wood cut representation inserted. 
So with the Hoylake antiquities, and with any others which may 
be entrusted to us either permanently, or for exhibition, at any of 
our meetings. Of what value would such an index now be, had it 
been regularly kept by the Antiquarian Society from its foundation. 

It surely cannot be unreasonable to hope that in such a Society 


there is enthusiasm enough to furnish at no distant day, a complete 
series of rubbings of the brasses in the two counties. ‘They are not 
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so numerous that there might not be found a place for the display of 
the whole series, and they would form a very interesting and im- 
portant feature in the museum of the Society. 


The mention of the word museum reminds me, that it may be 
well to say, that though unexpected difficulties have arisen in connex- 
‘ion with one plan which the council had in view, their attention 
will be constantly given to the best means of securing at the earliest 
possible period, this distinguishing and most useful part of the con- 
stitution of the Society. They know that many most valuable 
presents are now only awaiting the establishment of a proper recep- 
tacle for their exhibition, and they feel that the exhibition of such 
objects would not only afford much gratification, but would greatly 
tend to educate the members and their friends in archeology, and 
would prevent the destruction and dispersion of many future dis- 


coveries. 


In the meantime, until a suitable plan of arranging the museum of 
the Society can be found, the possessors of interesting remains, his- 
torical or artistic, can confer no greater boon on the Society, than 
by allowing them to be exhibited at its meetings, and described 
and figured in its transactions. The loan or gift of voluminous or 
expensive works relating to the two counties, or to general topogra- 
phical or archeological knowledge, I need hardly allude to as 
another most important means of aiding the infant Society. The 
necessity of constant reference to such works, by all who take a part 
in the working of the Society, is a sufficient apology for thus 
noticing this desideratum. It would also render the exhibition of 
antiquities more valuable to the student, could sufficient time be 
secured when sending them, for a few remarks to be prepared before 
the meeting. 


In all our researches in architectural antiquities, it is most desira- 
ble that as far as possible, an uniform mode of exhibiting them may 
be adopted. Thus in ground plans, it has often struck me, that 1f 
all societies and all engravers represented certain known architectural 
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periods, say the Norman, early English, decorated, and perpendicu- 
lar by different arrangements of line, as the heralds do in represent- 
ing the different colours, much benefit would accrue, as it would 
enable the archeologist to read the history of the church, as the 
heraldic student reads an emblazoned shield. 


It need not be pointed out how indispensable is accuracy in all 
undertakings of this nature. Whatever is uncertain or beyond our 
own knowledge, should be submitted to the investigation of com- 
petent persons ; and in discoveries of an antiquarian nature, every 
fragment should be preserved, and scrupulously examined. Broken 
pottery, and fragments of any ornamented article, will often deter- 
mine the existence of a Roman or British station. ‘Too much care 
can never be taken, in removing antiquities from the soil in which 
they are found, or in noticing the exact relative position in which 
different articles are lying when discovered. I am contemplating 
that many of our members will be starting out as working archeo- 
logists, and I am, therefore, I hope, strictly in order in thus begging 
many an enthusiastic discoverer, to be patient in investigating, and 
tender and careful in removing all objects he may find ;—to be 
strict and accurate in all measurements; watchful over every line of 
the pen or pencil ;—to omit no essential part, either of the general or 
of the detail ;—to take nothing on trust ;—to copy with the greatest 
fidelity, all inscriptions ;—and above all, whatever is undertaken, to 
do all that can be done to illustrate the whole subject, whether it be 
a building, or whatever the subject matter may be. If begun with 
good will, and carried on with system and care, archeological 
pursuits will end in pleasure; while all crude and hasty investiga- 
tions, however important and valuable their subjects, must end in 
nothing but disappointment and discredit. I will in concluding 
these imperfect hints repeat what I have observed, that the present 
times are favourable, not only to general endeavours to extend the 
field of archeology, and natural history, and topography, but the 
spread of this general interest in these subjects almost demands the 
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more limited, but therefore more minute labours of local societies. 
The grand trunks of the archeological societies, (to use a well 
understood phrase of the day,) require a constant succession of 
feeders, and where can these elements of success to the parent 
institutions be so well fostered, as in societies like that which we 
are now endeavouring to bring into a healthy state of operation. 





QUERIES. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PARISH OR DISTRICT. 


Name of parish, township, or district, hundred, &c. 

Its length and breadth, and acreage, in statute measure. 

Number of acres in tillage, pasture, waste and woods ; and in lakes, mereg, 
with length, breadth, and depth of each. 

What rivers, brooks, or canals pass through it, or bound it ? 

What turnpike or other roads pass through it ; what length of turnpike 
road is there in the parish ? 

Are there any forests, woods, parks, within it. 

What is the general scenery of the parish or district ; is it open, enclosed, 
hilly, plain, undulating ; are there any remarkable views ? 

Explain the general geological character of the parish. 

Are there any good maps, plans, or surveys of the parish, published or un- 
published ; or any charts relating to its sea line ? 

Name the boundaries of the parish. 

What is the present POPULATION OF THE PARISH ? what was its population 
at former periods ? 

State the number of houses, inhabited, uninhabited, in ruins, or building ; 
mention the number of houses which last year paid window tax, and 
amount of duty paid. 

What is the derivation, or supposed derivation of the name of the parish ? 

ANCIENT STATE OF PARISH, EARLY BRITISH PERIOD, 

What was it ancient condition ? 

Do any remains or discoveries shew that it was a British or Roman station ? 

Do any BRITISH ROADS OR TRACKWays pass through the parish ? 

Are they still to be traced, and if so in what direction ; are they direct, or 
devious, following the sides of hills, or running over them ? 

Of what materials are they composed, and in what form are they made— 
sunken, flat, or barrelled ; measure the breadth, and give plan if 
possible, noticing points at which the road is visible ? 

Are there in the parish any presumed Crnric remains, such as :-— 

Rocks or stones which are objects of popular tradition or superstition, 
whether natural rocks, in setu, or placed by the hand of man. 
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Solitary stones, or stones placed two or more together, in circular, 
elliptic, or oblong form, or with another placed horizontally on 
them so as to form a kind of altar 

Rocking stones, turning stones ; rock basins, or hollows formed in 
large stones ; stones having holes through which the body of a 
child might pass, or so placed that a child or adult could just 

~ squeeze through them. 

Lines or rows of stones, covered galleries of stones. 

Cairns, either simple heaps of stones, or surrounded by circles of 
stones, or in groups. 

Tumuli. Give ‘correct sketches ‘of the outline or profile of the 
mounds, 


Are there any traces of presumed early British habitations, or of the rude 


Cyclopean masonry ? 


Have any bones, axes, spears, or arrow-heads, shields, torques, vases, coins, 


Are 


pins, rings, or other remains, been found; in whose possession are 
they; could they be obtained for the museum or for exhibition, or 
could a drawing or description be made for the Society ? 


ROMAN PERIOD. 


there any traces or presumed traces of Roman Roaps in the parish ? 
[Roman roads, especially in cultivated or enclosed districts are seldom 
to be traced throughout the whole extent, points therefore are to be 
carefully noticed, at which, from finding coins or other Roman remains, 
it is presumed the road touched. ‘The occurrence of a Roman camp, 
is also an indication, as there was almost always a road more or less 
permanent, leading to it. A Foreign or unusual name given by local 
tradition toa modern road, will often be a guide.] Where there are 
known stations, draw a line on the map from station to station, and 
then taking into account the natural features of the country, see how 
the distance agrees with that in the Itinerary. The Roman engineers 
were fully sensible of the physical difficulties of hilly and mountainous 
regions. 

Note the mode of construction of the road, the materials geologically 
considered; the breadth ; whether flat or barrelled; paved ; if above 
the present surface, or cut as a channel into the ground, or through 
the solid rock are there any traces of tracks for wheels on the rail- 
road principle. 


Are there any presumed Roman REMAINS, as milestones, traces of walls, 


tumuli along the line of road, or any remains where no road is sup- 
posed to exist ? 


Have any traces of a Roman camp been discovered; or any remains of any 


station or outpost supposed to be Roman; if so, note carefully the 
position, admeasurement, and bearings of its sides, any traces of stone 
or brick-work, giving their exact position, trace the entrances and any 
indications of roads, embankments, or drains leading from the camp, 
giving a ground plan and profile of the fosse, agger, and vallum. 
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What name is given to the camp ? 

Is there reason to suppose that any British station or encampment in the 
district, was occupied by the Romans? 

Are there any remains of Roman edifices, temples, amphitheatres, &c., or of 
works of presumed Roman construction, such as walls of towns, sub- 
terraneous constructions which may have served for wells or store- 
houses, aqueducts or drains ? 

In the event of the discovery of Roman edifices, carefully note any traces 
of apparatus for warming apartments, by flues passing under the floors ; 
or for warm baths; examine all remains of stucco or plaster inside or 
outside the walls, and remark the colours. Sift the earth to discover 
coins or objects of art, often found in the darker coloured earth oc- 
curring in the site of ancient habitations. If a river is in the imme- 
diate vicinity, dredging may be resorted to, with a prospect of bringing 
Roman remains to light. Observe and make notes of soil and all 
particulars of the debris; nothing should escape the diligent and keen 
investigator, and nothing should be thrown away without the most 
scrupulous investigation. ans 

Is there any Mosaic pavement; or the remains of cubes of clay which may 
have formed such a pavement ? 

Should there be any remains of either of the above descriptions, note 
the bearing by compass, the geological characters of the stone, 
measure all dimensions, and if possible give a ground plan. 

Have any implements, ornaments, or arms, fragments of helmets or shields, 
torques, spear-heads, or swords, been found; of what metal are they ; 
all such articles should be carefully delineated, if possible, and treated 
with caution to prevent injury ? 

What coins have been found? Too much stress cannot be laid on the im- 
portance of allowing coins, medals, &c., to be inspected by competent 
persons before they are submitted to any process of cleaning. In 
the event of a mass of coins being found not easily to be disunited, a 
little vinegar will be the best means of separating them. 

Have any vases; pottery, fine or coarse; vessels of glass, been discovered ? 
Particular care is, of course, necessary in securing vessels of the latter 
description ; minute descriptions should be given of the substance and 
composition, form, colour, &c., of any articles found. 

Have any milestones, altars, inscribed stones, or specimens of Roman 
sculpture been discovered ; where are they now deposited ? 

mr It may be borne in mind by the inhabitants of the district embraced 

within the range of the operations of the Historic Society, that the 
discoveries in their field of observation have produced some of the 
finest remains of antiquarian interest; witness the helmet, &c., 
found at Ribchester, the umbo of a shield figured by Whitaker, the 
rich treasures of Cuerdale, &. Some part of the district in the 
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vicinity of the Roman roads and stations could not fail amply to 
reward antiquarian search. 

Are there any objects presumed to be of the period extending from the 
departure of the Romans from Britain, to the era of the Norman 
Conquest ; any buildings presumed to be of the Anglo-Saxon period ; 
any traces of military occupation during that period ? 

Have any Anglo-Saxon fibule, or personal ornaments, coins, vases, or other 
objects of art of the Anglo-Saxon period been discovered ? 

Are any Runic or sculptured crosses standing in the parish ; or have any 
such been discovered, removed, or destroyed ? 

Do you know of any objects of art, or remains of any kind, not enumerated 
in the preceding questions, which there is any reason to suppose are 
of a date antecedent to the Norman conquest ? 


MEDIA;VAL AND MODERN PERIODS. 


Is the parish named in Doomsday-book, and under what name; who are 
mentioned in that survey as having, or as having held, hae &e, ? 

If the parish is not so named, what is the earliest date at which its name 
occurs ? 

Manortat History.—Is the parish divided into one or more manors, 
and what are their names, if more than one ? 

In what families have the manor, or manors, been vested ? 

Name the present possessor, or possessors, of manors. 

Are there any peculiar manorial courts, rights, customs, privileges, 
tenures, or any other remarkable practices connected with the 
tenure of land in the parish ? 

What mansions are there; of what style of architecture, and by whom are 
they inhabited; are there any fine collections of books, pictures, 
statuary, antiquities, or other works of art, in the possession of any 
families in the parish ? 

Are there any RUINS OF REMAINS OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS, civil, military, or 
ecclesiastical, of a period subsequent to the Norman conquest ? 

Have any foundations of buildings been discovered, or are any traceable in 
the parish ; in all cases give ground plans, if practicable, and careful 
measurements, 

Have any such Le been destroyed, or injured, within the memory of 
man ? 

Wherever there are remains of ancient buildings, describe the general 
situation, and present appearance of the remains; give careful mea- 
surements of the general dimensions, and of all the parts ; describe 
and measure all doors and windows; all tombs, inscriptions, heraldic 
devices, crosses, utensils, &c., &., connected with them. If possible 
give accurate sketches of the general views, and of parts, laying down 
a ground plan, on which may be expressed the situation of all tombs, 
crosses, &., &c. [If any discoveries have been, or may be, made 
within such ruins, of objects of ancient art or manufacture, a notice 

entered in the general index of the Society will be of essential 
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service to the future historian. Any objects which it is not possible 

to place, either permanently or temporarily, in the museum of the 

Society, may, it is hoped, be forwarded for exhibition at one of the 

meetings, and for the purpose of having sketches taken for preservation 

in the books of the Society. | 

Do any traditions point to sites of buildings, &c , not now to be traced by 
any remains. 

KiccLestasticaAL EisTABLISHMENT.—State the different cures of souls in the 
parish or district, as rectories, vicarages, endowed or other curacies, 
with their real as well as rated value, in the king’s books, and whence 
the emoluments arise, what changes or additions have been made by 
legal enactments, Queen Anne’s bounty, &c. 

Name the incumbents of the livings, chaplains, curates, &c., from the 
earliest to the present times, pointing out such as have been distin- 
guished by talents, conduct, &e. 

In whose gift are the various church preferments ? 

What benefactions have been given to the parish—how are they distributed ? 

* * Particular information is earnestly requested as to the ParocutaL 
Reeisters ; their earliest date, present state, and as ample extracts 
from them as can be given. No subject 1s of more importance to the 
antiquarian and historian, and in no way can clergymen do greater 
service than by rendering accessible the valuable documents in their 
custody. The benefit which they will confer, will not be confined 
to this particular Society, but will extend to all engaged in the 
pursuits of archeolog cal and topographical investigation, 

Tue Cuurcu.—lIs the Church ancient or modern? If ancient, what are its 

general plan, and dimensions ? 

A ground plan, giving the position ofall monuments, piscine, closet-like 
recess or aumbrey, chantries, roodscreens, &c., and noticing the dif- 
ferent styles of architecture in the various parts, would be most 
valuable. 

EXTERNALLY—Of what materials is it; are there any Roman-like 
bricks about the doors and windows, or in the body of the wall; any 
rude masonry, presumed to be of the Saxon period, or anything re- 
markable in its construction ? 

In what position is the tower ; how many stages hasit ; is it embattled ; 
has it a beacon-turret or spire, and of what shape ? 

How many doorways are there; of what form are the heads—semi- 
circular, or pointed, acute or equilateral, struck from two or four 
centres; of ogee-form or flat ? 

Note the mouldings of the doorways, and, if possible, give sections, 
and sketches of any ornaments. 

Are the doors themselves ancient, and of what form is the iron-work ? 

Describe the windows, especially those at the east and west end of the 
church ; of what shape are their arches; have they dripstones; 
are the mullions and transoms plain or moulded; is the tracery 
of the heads in flowing or in perpendicular lines ? 

Are there any niches for images ; water-stoups externally ; any figures, 
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with or without shields of arms; shields of arms, ciphers, dates, or 
inscriptions ? 

Is there a rood-loft staircase, or any remains-of one ; any bell-turret on 
the gable of the nave or aisles; any low side-window, and in what 
situation ; or any other peculiarity worthy of notice ? 

Are the buttresses flat or graduated, and how ornamented and termi 
nated; are the parapets plain or embattled ; have they pinnacles, or 
in gable-crosses, or gurgoyles; are there any sculptured bands, or 
moulded strings, under the windows, or as continuations of the 
dripstones, or elsewhere ? 

Are there any covered gates or lich-gates to the churchyard; any 
crosses, or any remarkable trees in the churchyard ? 

Are there any remarkable tombs, of what material ? 

InTERNALLY—How is the Church divided; describe the pillars, 
whether simple, clustered, cylindrical, or angular, whether plain or 
ornamented bases or capitals ? 

Are the pier arches semi-circular or pointed—plain or moulded; is 
there a gallery or triforium over the aisles; describe the openings, 
and note if there are any windows (clerestory windows) in the upper 
walls of the nave or chancel ? . | 

Describe the arch between the nave and chancel, and any moulded 
string-crosses, sculptured bands, stone panelling, niches, corbels, or 
brackets ? 

Is the ceiling groined or flat—of stone, wood, or lath and plaster ; if 
the roof is ancient, describe how it is supported, whether the timbers 
are plain, carved, or painted ; if there are any carved bosses, or shields 
of arms, inscriptions, or paintings ; if the ceiling is modern, notice 
if any remains of the corbels or supports of the concealed or de- 
stroyed roof remain? 

Are there on the walls any inscriptions, or ancient paintings, diapered 
or heraldic designs, or any ancient stained glass, either of figures or 
heraldic devices in the windows? 

Notice and give measurements’of the font, and of any piscine, (with or 
without a shelf,) aumbrey, low-silled window, sedilia, chantry, rood, 
loft, screen, or stairs, or remains thereof. If any sedilia remain, 
note if any of them had any perforation at the back, as if for con- 
fessional purposes. Remark any perforations of the piers or walls, 
(squints,) constructed so as to give a view of the altars, &c., and any 
small passages through the chancel walls below the level of the 
windows, communicating either with the churchyard or with an. 
aisle, directly or diagonally. 

Describe all ancient monuments, whether on the walls or pavement, 
whether raised or concave, with devices, incised slabs or brasses, 
altar tombs, monumental figures, inscriptions ; and give a list of all 
existing monuments, and copies of all armorial bearings, 

If any carved-work remains, in the pulpit, altar-piece, lectern, screens, 
rails, communion-table, seats, church-chest, or poor-box; if the 
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font is ancient; if any inscription, armorial bearings, or ornaments 
are on the communion-plate; or if any ancient embroidery exists 
connected with the church furniture, a notice will be highly desi- 
rable. ‘The directions (page 13,) as to rubbing brasses, and taking 
impressions of carvings, engravings, &c , will be of service. 

Have the bells any commemorative inscriptions ? 

Is any school-building attached to the church ? 

What DissentiInc CHaPELs are there in the parish; when built; how 
endowed, &c.; have any of their ministers been distinguished as 
men of learning or talent ? 

Epucation.—Is there any endowed Grammar School; by whom founded ; 
how endowed ; and what is its present condition, whether with re- 
ference to the building itself, its efficiency, or the number of scholars ? 
Name the master or masters. 

What other educational establishments are there—public and private ? 

Is there any library connected with the church or parish; by whom 
given or founded, and how kept up; the number and description of 
books, average attendance, and facility offered to the parishioners 
for reading ? 

What is the state of education generally im the parish ; what facilities 
and encouragements for education are held out; are there any 
instances of extraordinary talent, or meritorious conduct in the 

schools ; can it be stated what number per cent. of the parishioners 
~ are unable to read or write ? 

Name the eminent natives of the parish, or eminent persons connected 
with, or resident in the parish. 

Have any eccentric persons been natives of, or resident in the parish ? 

Ipiom, Customs, &c.—Are there any words or phrases peculiar to the 
people of the district; have they any remarkable legends, ballads, or 
traditions ? : 

Are any ancient customs or games kept up in the parish; or are there 
any customs of which the origin is unknown, or which are peculiar 
to the parish ? 

Are there any peculiar customs observed at funerals, or subsequently, 
respecting the dead ? 

Are there any trees, wells, or springs, which are of superstitious inte- 
rest, and at what distance are they from the parish church ? 

Is any superstitious attention paid to any species of quadrupeds, bird, 
or insect ? | 

Are you aware of any published or unpublished accounts of these 
superstitions, customs, or of any glossary of the provincial dialect ? 

Gxotoey, &.—What is the general nature of the soil of the parish; on 
what stratum does the upper soil rest; what is the general depth of 
the upper stratum ? 

Have any remarkable geological, fossil, or mineralogical specimens 
been found in the parish? What fossils or minerals are most 
commonly discovered. 
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Are aly mines or quarries at present worked, or are there any such 
disused ; what is the quality of the sie and for what purpose is it 
principally used ? 

Are there any mineral or remarkable springs ‘ ° 

Have you noted any remarkable atmospheric phenomena, any extraor- 
dinary effects from storms, lightning, or other powerful natural 
causes, any great and unusual barometvrical variations; or have you 
made any observations as to temperature, quantity of rain, &c. 

NaturaL History, &c.—Can you give a list of undomesticated animals— 
of the common and rare birds—of appearance and disappearance of 
particular species—of fish which frequent the rivers, lakes, &.—of 
the common and rarer insects, &c., which are found in the district ? 

“Residents on the coast,” says the Bishop of Norwich, ‘“ have often 
favourable opportunities for collecting facts relative to the migration 
of birds, and other circumstances connected with natural history, 
either from actual observation, or by communicating with sea-faring 
persons, who might frequently impart much in teresting in‘ormation.”’ 
The Bishop notices birds flying against the glass of light-houses— 
assembling of birds on the shore, as if for migration—birds settling 
on ships, &c., as being points for observation. 

Have you paid attention to the mollusca, shells, plants, &c., thrown on 
the sea-shore; can you give any list, or information, or procure 
specimens for the Society ? 

Enumerate such plants as may be considered at all rare, mentioning 
the soil and site in which particular plants or trees thrive more 
abundantly; and, if possible, send specimens of plants to form a 
hortus siccus. i 

Do any local or general Acts of Parliament apply to the parish ; name them, 
and any works, published, or in manuscript, relating to, or containing 
information respecting it ? 

[It is felt by the writer, and will be felt by all to whom these queries are 
addressed, that such a list can barely touch on and point out a few general 
lines of enquiry, which each recipient will best be able to fill up for himself. 
In towns, the markets, and fairs. The affairs of the municipality. Police, 
and statistics of crime. The large field of parochial economy, which comes 
under the head of education, has hardly been noticed. The charitable in- 
stitutions, the statistics of employment of the population, the regulations of 
parochial relief—the details of the tillage of the district, the grain principally 
grown, and date of introduction—its breed of cattle, and peculiar customs of 
husbandry, the extent of drainage, &c., &c.,—the number of cottage gardens 
and allotments, the institutions for the encouragement of the industrious poor 
—their amusements and games—health and disease—manufactures and 
occupations—the dress, dwellings, habits of life, and conditions of the 
labouring classes; these and many other kindred subjects, all worthy of 
investigation, and all valuable to the writer who would describe the whole 
life of the district, can only be introduced here, and united in one general 
recommendation that none of these points be lost sight of by those able and 
willing to communicate information. | 
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Liverpool. 

RicHarD Brooxe, Esq., F.S.A., Canning 
Street, Liverpool. 

Rey. THomas Byrru, D.D., F.S.A., Walla- 
sea, Cheshire. 

EpwarbD CarRDWELL, Esq., M.P., London. 

JoHN CUNNINGHAM, Esq., F.G.S., Seel 
Street, Liverpool. . 

Rev. H. Hampton, M.A., Upper Parlia- 
ment Street, Liverpool. 

Epw. Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Brit- 
ish Museum, London. 

THos. Heywoop, Esgq., F.S.A., Hope End, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


Paut Moon James, Esq., Summerville, 
Manchester. 

Lieut. WM. Lorp, R.N., Marine Surveyor’s 
Office, Liverpool. 

TuHos. Moorg, Esq., Seacombe, Cheshire. 

Wm. Wititams Mortimer, Esq., Birken- 
head, Cheshire. 

Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., F.S.A., Milnrow 
Parsonage, Rochdale. 

EDMUND SHARPE, Esq., Lancaster. 

SAMUEL Simpson, Esq., The Greaves, near 
Lancaster. 

Rev. Davin Tuom, Ph.D., M.A., Edge 
Hill, Liverpool. - 

Ven. Isaac Woop, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chester, and Vicar of Middlewich. 


Creasurer. 


Tuomas Avrson, Esq., Fulwood Park, Aigburth, Lancashire. 


Gonorary Curator of the Museum. 
JosepH Mayer, Esq., 68, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


Rey. A. Hume, L.L.D., F.S.A., 9, Clarence 


Street, Everton, Liverpool. 


H. C. Prparon, Esq., 60, Grove Street, 
Liverpool. 
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LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


].—(1.)The Society shall be called the Historic SoctEty OF name & Objects 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE.—(2.) Its objects shall be the col- 
lection, preservation, and, as may be deemed expedient, the 
publication of information and particulars relating to or illus- 
trative of the localities of Lancashire and Cheshire. The 
principal objects and studies to be embraced and _ pursued 
by the Society shall be as follows :— 


HistortcaL DocuMENTs. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

GENEALOGY AND BIoGRAPHY. 
ARGHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTs. 
Natura History. 

Costumes, Customs, RApITIons, &c. 
CuuRCcH REGISTERS. 

TRADE, CoMMERCE, AND INVENTIONS. 
Miuirary ANTIQUITIES. 
ToroGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERs. 


of the Society. 


Members to sub- 

scribe to the 

Laws and Regu- 
lations. 


Subscription & 
Composition. 


Election of 
Members. 


Mode of Voting. 
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JI.—Each member of the Socicty shall subscribe his name 
to a declaration, to be entered in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, in which declaration he shall undertake to 
observe all the laws and regulations of the Society whilst he 
remains a member. 


I{I.—Each member shall pay to the Treasurer, or to such 
other person as the Council may appoint, the annual subscrip- 
tion of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, in advance, on every 18th 
day of October in each year, the first payment being declared 
due on the 18th of October, 1848. But any member will be at 
liberty to compromise for the aforesaid annual payments, and 
be for ever exempt therefrom, by a payment to the Treasurer, 
or such other person, to be appointed as aforesaid, of the sum of 
Five Pounds Five Shillings. Hach person who shall become a 
member of the Society after the 18th of June, 1849, shall also 
pay to the Treasurer, or to such other person to be appointed 
as aforesaid, the further sum of One Pound One Shilling on his 
admission, for the purposes of the Society, if the Council shall 
deem it expedient to require the payment of such further sum 
on admission. 


1V.—The mode of election and admission of members, after 
the i8th of October, 1848, shall be as follows, viz. :—(1.) The 
applicant for admission shall be proposed or recommended 
by three members at least, by a written paper, in a form to 
be approved by the Council—(2.) Such paper shall be read 
at an ordinary meeting of the Society, and affixed conspicuously 
in the room of such meeting.—(3.) The name and residence of 
the candidate, and the names of the persons proposing him 
shall be communicated to the members by circular, by the 
Secretaries, when calling the next ordinary meeting ; when (4)a 
ballot shall take place, and unless one-third of the members 
then present shall vote against his admission, the applicant 
shall be declared to be elected. 


V.—The method of voting shall be by ballot on all occasions 
of the election of any member or officer, and by open voting 


on all other occasions. No proxy shall be allowed, and each 


member shall have one vote. Except in such cases as are 
herein otherwise provided for, the majority shall decide. In 
case of equal votes the Chairman for the time being shall 
have one additional, or casting vote. 


VI.—Any member shall be at liberty to withdraw from the Resignation and 
Society, and to cease to be amember. If any member shall be Oa 
more than twelve months in arrear of his annual subscrip- 
tion, after being reminded to pay the same, by a written or 
printed letter from the Treasurer, or from one or both of the 
Secretaries, or from any other person whom the Council may 
appoint, his name shall be communicated to the next general 
annual or special meeting of the members of the Society, and 
unless otherwise determined, and subject to such direction 
or resolution as shall be then determined upon, he shall then 
be removed, and cease to be a member. Immediately on 
any such withdrawal, removal, or ceasing to be a member, or 
upon the death of any member, all the right and interest of 
such member, or his heirs and representatives, in any lands, 
property, books, or effects, of the Society shall cease and be- 
come forfeited. No meraber, whilst his subscription is in 
arrear for more than one year, shall be allowed to vote at 
any meeting of the Society. 


VII.—A suitable place for holding meetings shall be Place of Meet- 

; 2 ing. 
procured by the Council, subject to the approval of the mem- 
bers at a general meeting: and ordinary meetings of the 
Society shall be held on the first Thursday evening in each 
month, between the 18th of October and the 18th of June in 
each year, except in Passion week, for the reading of papers 
and communications, and for the furtherance of the various 
objects intended to be embraced by the Society. The Council 
shall, however, be empowered from time to time, at discretion, 
to appoint and call intermediate ordinary meetings if con- 
sidered necessary. 


VIII.—The Council shall consist of the following persons, The Council of 
6 s , ’ the Society. 
by whom the Society shall be governed, that is to say, a Presi- 
dent, and eight Vice-Presidents, (including the Mayors of 


Annual General 


Meetings. 


Election of 
Officers and 
Council, 
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Chester, Lancaster, Liverpool, and Manchester, ex officiis, 
eighteen other members of Council, an Honorary Treasurer, 
an Honorary Curator of the Museum, and two Honorary 
Secretaries, being respectively members of the Society. The 
Council shall have the management of the Affairs, Expendi- 
ture, Funds, Revenues, Library, Museum, and other property 
of the Society, subject to the regulations after-mentioned. 
The members of the first Council (who were elected on the 
formation of the Society) are mentioned and set forth in the 
list prefixed hereto. 


1X.—(1.) An annual general meeting of the members of the 
Society shall be held on every the 18th of October in each 
year, unless that day shall happen to be Sunday, or to fall on 
a day appointed by Government as a day of solemn fast, or 
thanksgiving, and then on the next working-day but one after- 
wards, for the transacting of the general business of the Society, 
for the receiving of the report of the Council, and for the 
election of the President, members of the Council, and other 
officers.—(2.) Notice of the time and place of such meeting shall 
be given previously by the Secretaries, by a notice to be sent 
six days at least before the day of such meeting, by circular, or 
note, to the residences of the members, or transmitted to them 
through the general post-office of Liverpool. 


At the annual general meeting which shall be held in 
1851, the President and Vice-Presidents (except the four 
Mayors for the time being of the last-mentioned cities and 
towns) shall go out of office, but shall be eligible to be re- 
elected, for the period of three years, and after that period | 
an election or re-election of President and Vice-Presidents 
shall take place at the annual general meeting, which shall 
be held at the end of every third year afterwards. Atthe 
annual general meeting which shall be held in 1849, and 
at each succeeding yearafterwards, the Honorary Treasurer 
Honorary Curator of the Museum, and Honorary Secreta- 
ries, and one-third of the other members of the Council, 
(such one-third to be determined, in case of difference, by 
ballot,) shall go out of office. The Honorary Treasurer, 
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Honorary Curator, and Honorary Secretaries shall always 
be eligible to be re-elected for the ensuing year ; but the said 
one-third of the other members of the Council so going out 
of office shall not be eligible to be re-elected for the next en- 
suing year. At the annual general meeting in 1850, an- 
other one-third of the original members of the Council shall 
in like manner go out of office, and the before-mentioned re- 
culation and order shall be observed, and govern the pro- 
ceedings, as to the election to supply the vacancies ; and at 
the annual general meeting in each succeeding year after 

~ wards, one-third of the other members of the Council who 
shall have been the longest in office shall go out of office, 
and the before-mentioned regulation and order shall be 
observed, and govern the proceedings, as to the election to 
supply the vacancies. 


(3.) Hach annual general meeting shall have cognizance , Powers of 
over, and the power to give directions, and regulate all matters Meetings. 
and circumstances relating to the Society, not embraced 
by or provided for by the present or future laws of the 
Society. 

X.—The Council shall have the power of supplying va- Power of the 
cancies caused by death, sickness, or resignation, from time Pe tomae: 
to time, in the office of President, Council, and other officers 
before-mentioned, and also of appointing additional members 
of the Council, in case the present number shall in their 
judgment not be sufficient for well-conducting the business 
of the Society; provided that such number be not increased 
beyond five additional members of the Council. And if any 
member of the Council shall absent himself from the meetings 
of the Council, for the entire period of twelve calendar months, 
except in case of sickness, the Council shall be empowered at, 
discretion to remove him from the office of member of the 
Council, and to supply the vacancy occasioned thereby. And 
any. person so to be appointed as aforesaid by the Council, in 
any such case as aforesaid, shall be empowered to act and be 
in office as a member of the Council until the then next annual 


general meeting. 
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Meeting of the XTJ.—The Council shall meet for the transaction of the 
business, and the attention to and the management of the 
concerns and affairs of the Society, once at least in every 
calendar month during the session, and five of the members 
of the Council shall be a quorum, and competent to act at any 
meeting of the Council, and with full power, if considered 
expedient, to adjourn the meeting. 


BF eg no ool ne Chee sual Ve taken at each meeting of the 
taken. Society, or Council, by the President, or in his absence by 
one of the Vice-Presidents, or in the absence of a Vice-President, 
by the senior member present, or in case of his declining to 
act, or of a doubt as to the seniority, then by any member to 
be selected by the others, who may be then present. 
Special General XIII.—Special general meetings of the Society may be held 
penne in case of any uncommon or unéxpected occurrence or event, or 
of any measure or proceeding being considered necessary or ex- 
pedient to be submitted to, or sanctioned by the members of the 
Society, which may not be embraced, or provided for by the 
present, or future laws or regulations. Provided (1) that any 
such special general meeting shall be specially called by the 
President, or by three Vice-Presidents, or by the Council, or by 
not less than twenty members of the Society, and (2) that the 
same shall be convened by him or them, after a notice to be 
given by a circular or advertisement with the names of the 
officers or members $0 calling it, signed or affixed thereto, 
and addressed to the members, and either delivered at 
their respective places of residence, or transmitted through 
the general post-office of Liverpool six days at least be- 
fore the day of such meeting; and (3) that it shall also 
be advertised in one at least of the Liverpool newspapers, 
to be published three days at least before the day of such 
meeting ; and (4) that it shall mention the time and place of the 
special general meeting and the objects and nature of the 
business intended to be brought forward, moved, or determined 
on, at such meeting. 


Council may = ALV.—'The Council shall have the power to make bye-laws 
make Bye-laws, 


Bl 


or rules for the management and regulation (1) of the business 
of the Society, (2) of the proceedings of the Council, (38) of 
the ordinary meetings, (4) of the museum and library, and 
(5) of the general affairs of the Society ; provided the same 
are not repugnant to, or inconsistent with the present or 
future laws and regulations of the Society. These bye-laws 
or rules shall be good and valid until revoked by the Council, 
or by an annual general meeting of the Society. 

XV.—In the event of its becoming necessary to employ powers of Coun- 
a stipendiary Librarian or Clerk, or of the duties of the lanry Ones 
Honorary Treasurer, or of the Honorary Curator, or of the pe rea: 
Honorary Secretaries, or of any one or more of them becoming 
too laborious, or occupying more time than an unpaid officer can 
conveniently devote to them, the Council shall be empowered to 
renumerate any such Librarian, Curator, Treasurer, Secretaries 
or Secretary, by such annual salaries, or salary, as the Council 
shall approve. But the Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Cu- 
rator, and the Honorary Secretaries, shall not be entitled to 
vote respecting any such salary as aforesaid, if he or they 
shall be a Candidate, or Candidates for any such office with a 
salary. Also, the Council shall be empowered at their 
discretion, to remunerate by annual, or monthly, or weekly 
wages, any Clerk, Housekeeper, Roomkeeper, Porter, or other 
servant ; provided, that all and every such salaries and wages 
shall be approved of by the next annual general meeting ; and 
the same shall always be subject to be controlled and regulated 
by an annual general meeting. 

XVI.—The Council shall have the power to appoint any one Appointment of 
or more members of the Council, either with or without one or peo ae 
two of the members of the Society not being of the Council, 
to be a special Committee or Committees in such transactions, 
inquiries, and business, as may be considered expedient. These 
shall have full power to meet at such place as they may 
find convenient, and to act for the Council in the matters 
referred to them ; provided that the same are not repugnant 
to, or inconsistent with the present or future laws and regula. 
tions of the Society. 
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hostiants ets XVII.—At every annual general macoting a piptinens of 
reou ts ore be the receipts and payments of the Society shall be exhibited, 
me and if the majority of the members present shall require 
it, Scrutineers or Auditors shall be appointed, who shall be 
authorised to investigate the books, accounts, receipts, vouchers, 
and papers, and to report the result at an adjourned meeting, 


to be held at a time to be determined upon by the meeting. 


ee Ad. XVIII.—Every general meeting, whether annual or special, 
Meetings. may be adjourned to such time and place in Liverpool, 
from time to time, as the majority of the members present 

shall determine ; but no other business shall be transacted 

at an adjourned general annual or special meeting than the 

business left unfinished at the meeting from which such 


adjournment shall have taken place. 


oe oes XIX.—Learned, scientific, and literary Foreigners, not re- 
siding within Lancashire or Cheshire, and also any persons 
who shall have rendered special service to the Society, or shall 
have, by donation, contributed valuable or rare books, manu- 
scripts, maps, plans, coins, antiquities, specimens of natural 
history, manufactures, or curiosities, may be eligible to be 
elected Honorary Members of the Society, if recommended by 
the Council ; provided that previous notice shall have been duly 
read and affixed, pursuant to the 4th of these laws and regula- 
tions. And if elected, they shall be exempt from the payment 
of any annual subscription, payment on admission, or of 
any composition, and shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of membership for life. 


Publication of § XX.—The Council shall cause an outline or account of 
the Proceedings * : 5 

and Papers. the proceedings at the meetings of the Society, and a list of 

the members, to be printed, and sent, from time to time, to 

the members. And the Council are also empowered, at 

discretion, to cause to be printed, and sent to the members, 

or distributed elsewhere, such a full account of the proceedings 

and of the papers read at the meetings, and of the communi- 


cations to the Society as the Council shall consider eligible. 


Application of § XXI.—The funds of the Society shall, after paying the 


the Funds. 
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expenses and reserving such an amount for contingencies, or 
for forming a reserved fund, as the Council shall deem neces- 
sary, be applied in publishing the proceedings, papers, and 
works of the Society, and in procuring, preserving, arranging, 
and publishing such historical papers, documents, prints, draw- 
ings, books, manuscripts, maps, antiquities, objects of natural 
history, specimens of ancient and medieval art, and other 
matters of a learned, scientific, or literary nature, as are con- 
nected with the counties of Lancaster and Chester. 

XXII.—Each member of the Society shall have access Access oo 
to the lbrary and museum, during the hours on which the Museum. 
Council shall arrange for their being open; and each member 
shall have the privilege of nominating any young man, under 
the age of 21 years, being one of his blood relations, to read 
in the library, and have access to the museum, for the then 
ensuing twelve calendar months, on application for a ticket of 
admission for that period, from the Council; and also of intro- 
ducing any stranger, if residing above twelve miles from 
Liverpool, into the library or museum, by inserting such 
stranger's name in a book to be kept for that purpose, and by 
furnishing him with a note signed by the member, and ad- 
dressed to the Curator of the museum, or to the Secretaries. 

And the Council shall be empowered, at discretion, to pass 
or make a bye-law or rule, to permit each member to intro- 
duce a son of his, if under the age of 21 years, at any ordinary _ Council may 


permit Sons of 
meeting of the Society, for the purpose only of his being Wem odes 
present at the proceedings, and hearing papers read; but under 
such regulations and arrangements as the Council may deem 
expedient; which bye-law or rule the Council shall be em- 


powered to suspend or revoke at discretion. 


XXIITI.—If at any time it shall be considered expedient Power of repeal. 
5) t 3 
that any repeal, alteration or addition, shall be made of in or to adding “io the 
Laws or ~ 
any existing law or regulation of the Society, a special notice tions. cin 


of the nature of the contemplated repeal, alteration, or addition, 
shall be given in writing, to be signed either by one of the Council 
or by any member ofthe Society, which shall be openly delivered 
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to the Chairman, and read at an ordinary meeting of the 
Society, and shall be affixed in the meeting-room; and the 
tenor or nature thereof shall be communicated to the members 
by circular by the Secretaries, on calling the next annual gene- 
ral or special general meeting, when such repeal, alteration or 
addition, shall be taken into consideration, but shall not be 
adopted or made unless two-thirds of the members present 
shall vote for the same. And if such repeal, alteration, or 
addition shall be then determined upon by the aforesaid number 
of members present, the same shall be binding and effectual. 


Power to reduce XXIV.—If at any time a difficulty shall arise in having 


the number of 


Secretaries to aS many as two Secretaries of the Society, or if the Council 


one. 


Dissolution of 
the Society. 


shall find it expedient to have only one Secretary, and one 
only shall accordingly be in office, all acts and deeds done by 
him by virtue of such office, shall be equally valid as if done 
by two Secretaries; and all the words and expressions in the 
laws and regulations of the Society, relating to two Secretaries, 
shall be deemed and interpreted as in the singular number, 
and shall be applied to one Secretary only. 


XXV.—If it shail at any time be considered eligible to dis- 
solve the Society, (1) a notice respecting the intended dissolu- 
tion shall be given in the same manner as is before mentioned 
with respect to special general meetings of the Society.—(2) 
This notice shall state that the proposed dissolution will be 
taken into consideration, or moved at a general annual meet- 
ing, or special general meeting of the Society, to be held at 
a time and place to be mentioned in such notice.—(3) After 
such notice, as aforesaid, the expediency of such dissolu- 
tion, shall, accordingly be taken into consideration at such 
general annual meeting, or special general meeting, as the 
case may be, and if three-fourths of the members present at 
it shall determine upon such dissolution, the Society shall 
thereupon be dissolved accordingly.—(4) The property, articles, 
and effects of the Society, shall be liable to be sold to defray 
the outstanding debts and liabilities, and the expenses of 
carrying the dissolution into effect, and of winding up the 
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affairs of the Society; and (5) after payment and satisfaction 
of all the debts, liabilities, and expenses, the surplus property, 
articles, effects, and funds, shall be applied, and disposed of 
in such a manner as shall be directed by the said general, 
annual, or special general meeting; or in default of such 
direction, shall be applied, and disposed of to, and for such 
Institutions, or purposes, of a learned, scientific, literary, or 
charitable nature, as the persons who formed the Council at the 
time of such dissolution shall determine.—(6) Provided always, 
that such books, papers, curiosities, or other articles, or things 
as have been presented to the Society, shall, in the event of a 
dissolution, be returned to the respective donors, or, if dead, 
to their personal representatives, if claimed within twelve 
calendar months after such dissolution—(7) Notwithstand- 
ing such dissolution, the persons who formed the Council 
at the time when the dissolution took place, shall continue, 
and be empowered to act in the premises, for the purpose of 
carrying this law or regulation into effect, and of winding up 
the affairs of the Society. 








T. BRAKELL, PRINTER, COOK STREET. 
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MEMBERS 


OF THE 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


& 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


INSTITUTED aT A PuBLIic MEETING HELD 1N THE BoarD Room oF THE 
CoLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, LIVERPOOL—THE Mayor IN THE CHAIR— 


ON THE 20TH oF JuNE, 1848. 


23RD NOVEMBER, 1848. 


Tue Council beg to call the particular attention of Members whose 
Subscription remains unpaid, to the rule making all Subscriptions payable 


in advance, and due at the commencement of the session. 


The expenses consequent on the establishment of the Society, render 


this notice at the present time more than usually important. 


Subscriptions are received by the Treasurer, Hon. Curator, and Secre- 


taries. 


The Council will be glad to receive notices of error in, and changes of 
residence, and to prevent irregularity in the delivery of Notices and Pro- 


ceedings. 


Members will promote the interests of the Society and the convenience 
of some of the Officers, by giving a town address, to which their papers 


may be forwarded. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


The names of Members of the Council are printed in small capitals. 


Ainslie, Montague, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland. 

Alexander, William L., 4, Mount Vernon Green, Liverpool. 

Anson, Very Rev. Frederick, D.D., Dean of Chester and Rector of 
Doddleston, The Deanery, Chester. 

Ansdell, Richard, 7, Victoria Road, Kensington, London. 

Avison, THomas, Fulwood Park, Aigburth, TREASURER, 


Badnall, Rev. William, M.A., Wavertree. 

Bainbrigge, William H., F'.R.C.8., 3, Islington Terrace, Liverpool. 

Baines, Thomas, Barton Grange, Irlam, Manchester. 

Barclay, Rev. John, M A., Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicarage, Runcorn. 

Bavueg, Rey. Josepu, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, 
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REPORT, &c. 


On Tuesday evening, the 20th of June, a public meeting was 
held in the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, with the object of for- 
mally establishing a society for the purpose of collecting, preserving, 
arranging, and publishing such historical documents, antiquities, 
objects of natural history, specimens of ancient and medizval art, 
&c., as are connected with the counties palatine of Lancaster and 
Chester. The board-room of the institution was elegantly and 
tastefully fitted up for the occasion, and in an adjoining room a 
large number of interesting objects were exhibited, brass rubbings, 
antiquities, seals, coins, manuscripts, works of art, &c., as speci- 
mens of what the society can and will collect and describe. Not- 
withstanding the advanced period of the season, and the occurrence 
of two or three other meetings on the same evening, there was a 
highly respectable attendance. Among those present we noticed 
his Worship the Mayor, the Rev. D. James, F.S.A., Rev. H. 
Hampton, M.A., Rev. C. A. Graham, M.A., Rev. D. Thom, Ph.D., 
M.A., Lieut. William Lord, R.N., Chas. Bridger, Esq., of London, 
Robert Sharpe, Esq., of Coleraine; also, Richard Brooke, H. Sutton, 
Thomas Moore, Jos. Mayer, H. Neill, R. Winstanley, P. M‘Quie, 
D. J. Stewart, Charles Tennant, Eyre Evans, M. D. Lowndes, and 
Geo. H. Emerson, Esqrs. Ata few minutes past seven, 

His Worship the Mayor was called to the chair. He said that 
the meeting had been called, as they were aware, by circular and 
public advertisement, for the purpose of establishing a society for 
collecting, preserving, arranging, and publishing historical docu- 
ments connected with Lancashire and Cheshire. There were few 
counties more fraught with interest than the counties which had 
been named. If they looked to Liverpool, for instance, they would 
find that two centuries ago it was little more than a fishing town; 
but see what it was at the present moment, with its docks, its 
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shipping, and its commerce, connecting it with every quarter of the 
globe. If they looked at this county they would agree with him 
that Liverpool would form an interesting feature for the historian. 
If they looked at Chester, it was a place of antiquity not less 
interesting to the antiquarian than Liverpool to the historian. It 
was not his object, any more than his duty, to enter into the 
details or objects of the present society, but they would agree with 
him that if it seemed likely to be the means of promoting the 
science, the literature, or the commerce of the town, it was worthy 
of their support. 

Mr. Piperon, one of the Secretaries, read from the minute 
book, an account of the preliminary meetings which had been held, 
from which it appeared that the society had originated with Mr. 
Mayer, Dr. Hume, and himself, at a meeting at the house of Mr. 
Mayer, in December, 1847. 

Dr. Hume moved the first resolution—“ That it is expedient to 
establish a society for collecting, preserving, &c., &c.” He said, 
Myr. Mayor and gentlemen, I am agreeably surprised to see sucha 
arge and respectable meeting this evening, considering the ad- 
vanced period of the season to which we have been driven unavoid- 
ably, and considering that several other meetings are held in town 
at this very hour. I have also received apologies from various parts 
of the country, in which the strongest sympathy 1s expressed with 
our objects, and great regret that many are prevented from being 
present with us this evening. But though the success of the present 
meeting is most gratifying, it is not by any means essential, as we 
are only met for the formal institution of the society ; it has been 
practically instituted already. It is true that the society originated 
with three individuals, as you have heard; but it is not the first 
institution in this town that has had a similar origin, and the success 
of which was never foramoment doubtful. We found, on mention- 
ing the matter, that hundreds concurred with us promptly and cor- 
dially in every part of the country. The thought was very general, 
if not universal: we only gave expression to that thought. One 
coincidence was extremely interesting—it was that of a gentleman 
about to be proposed as one of the vice-presidents. In the month 
of February, not knowing what had been done with a similar view, 
he suggested, at a meeting in the Royal Institution, the formation 
of a society partly coincident with this. These facts, and the fact 
of the meeting which I have now the honour to address, prove that 
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we have not miscalculated, nor been premature in our movements, 
At this moment, before the society is actually constituted, and before 
it is publicly known what will be the annual expense to members, 
we have a larger number of members than have ever been connected 
with any society for literary or scientific purposes in this town. I 
feel bound to add, too, that many of these are men of rank, of influ- 
ence, of wealth, and talent in the two counties. As to the necessity 
that exists for the formation of such a society, we have but to loox 
around us and see the prevailing spirit of change. In every part of 
the two counties many objects of interest have perished irrecoverably, 
and many others are passing away like them. It is necessary that 
we should make some record of existing circumstances, and preserve 
what we can from the hand of the destroyer, or the tooth of time. 
We must have both a retrospective and a prospective tendency ; we 
must collect and describe what are regarded as antiquities with our- 
selves; we must also preserve and hand down many things that are 
of little importance to us, but that will be antiquities to posterity. 
Some of the most valuable collections of our times are the articles 
and publications that were contemporaneous with the collectors 
themselves. I can fancy that some will at first believe our objects 
to be too varied; that they will see little harmony or congruity 
between natural history and architecture, traditions and parlia- 
mentary papers, ancient pedigrees and modern manufactures. Let 
it be borne in mind, however, that all these come within the field 
of inquiry of the historian; and this is the reason why we cannot 
omit a single item in our programme. The historian does not treat 
of antiquities only, or of family history, or of manufactures. There 
is no melody in harping upon only one string; he must enter upon 
the general subject, and so do we. Of the materials which exist 
around us, little requires to be said. The interesting exhibition in 
the next room, got up almost at a moment’s notice, is a valuable 
foretaste of what our society will accomplish. I have myself been 
dipping into the parish registers of late in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and many and curious are the facts that may be gleaned 
from them. Thousands among us, who are engaged in the com- 
monest occupations, are the collateral descendants of noble families ; 
and many others, who sway the destinies of this great town, and 
stand deservedly high among their fellow-citizens, have drawn their 
lineage and sound principles from the surrounding villages and 
agricultural districts. How could our two counties be otherwise 
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than interesting ? Within their limits commerce had fixed her 
home; here, too, manufacture was cradled, and here is the capital 
of that of cotton. We are not without employment in mining; we 
stand in the geographical centre of the United Kingdom; we look 
back to the time of the Roman and Briton through the walls and 
monuments of Chester, and we notice in our streets not only the 
languages and the people of every part of our own dominions, but 
those of the whole civilised globe. Speaking of materials, I am 
enabled to mention an interesting fact. Mr. Bridger of London, to 
whom the society is already indebted for a large donation of cuttings 
relative to the two counties, has brought this day a very large addi- 
tional collection, in which volumes, tracts, prints, &c., to the value 
of more than £300, have yielded up their treasures referring to this 
locality. It is necessary, both for the sake of removing and of anti- 
cipating objection, to state that we do not interfere, and do not 
intend interfering, (except as auxiliaries) with any existing society. 
We are collateral with several, but identical with none. We have 
our own specific duties to perform, and it will be sufficient for us to 
perform them fully. In illustration, I may be permitted to refer to 
the Chetham Society, established at Manchester in 1843. This is 
not a literary society for reading papers or for collecting objects, but 
what is technically called a “ printing club.” It is an extremely 
useful one too, and I am happy to say that I am a member of it. 
Yet, to show you how little it is known or valued here, I need only 
state that of the three hundred and fifty members composing it 
scarcely half a dozen are Liverpool people; yet the Chetham Society 
has done much for the illustration of this neighbourhood; it has 
published the ‘‘ Moore Rental,’ for example, from a MS. in the 
possession of our own townsman, Thomas Moore, Esq., which may 
be seen in the next room; and it has given to us the “ Norries 
Papers,’ descriptive of a family connected with Speke, Childwall, 
and Liverpool. Now, in our inquiries we may light upon MSS. 
suitable for the Chetham Society, these we shall gladly hand over 
to it; and in their researches they may meet with objects suitable 
for our museum, these they will no doubt hand over to us with 
equal readiness. The same principles hold true in reference to 
other societies, It may be asked, what have those to do with Lan- 
cashire or Cheshire who are not natives of the district ? and we 
reply that they are often better judges of matters of interest than 
those who are the children of the soil. It is a universal law that 
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villages and rural districts increase slowly in population; while 
large towns, the seats of manufactures or commerce, increase with 
great rapidity. The redundant population of the former is swallowed 
up by the latter, which are all the more interesting from the fact 
that they command the talents, resources, and industry of people 
from every point; that they are local only in geography, but cosmo- 
politan in intellect. This is particularly the case with Liverpool, 
and, indeed, with Lancashire generally; and succeeding generations, 
in looking back, will award to us either praise or blame, according 
to the mode in which we discharge our duty in reference to this 
society, I anticipate, therefore, perfect coincidence in the spirit of 
the resolution which I have now the honour to move. 

The Rev. Davip Tuom, Ph. D., stated, that had he consulted 
his own feelings he would not have spoken on the present occasion. 
Not from any lack of interest in the society and its proceedings, for 
he could safely say, that he yielded to no gentleman surrounding 
that table in gratification at seeing their society established, and in 
an ardent desire to promote its welfare. But he had long cherished 
a dislike to obtrude himself on the notice of public meetings; and, 
besides, being a native of a part of the island remote from Liverpool, 
it appeared to him, that some individual more immediately connected 
with the place, and more intimately acquainted with its localities 
would have been fitter than himself to occupy the place which he 
then did. Notwithstanding, having been called on, he had under- 
taken to second the present resolution, although not exactly to make 
a speech. He had complied the more readily as he understood his 
friend, Dr. Hume, was to precede him, That gentleman’s position, 
as one of the principal originators of the society, and his intimate 
acquaintance with all the topics which their institution embraced, 
would, he was satisfied, lead him to enter so copiously into details, 
and so to exhaust the subject, as to render any lengthened remarks 
on his (Dr. Thom’s) part unnecessary. Nor had he been disap- 
pointed. All who had listened to the Doctor must have derived 
information of the most valuable and interesting kind from his 
address; and must have admired the exquisite tact and good taste 
with which he had expressed himself. For his own part he, (Dr. 
Thom), was much pleased with that portion of their learned secre- 
tary’s speech, in which, while pointing out the especial objects aimed 
at in the formation of their society, the Doctor had disclaimed its 
being the rival of any, and had stated, that it would be ready to 
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render assistance to all. With such a gentleman as Dr, Hume, as 
one of the presiding and directing minds of their society, it was 
impossible that it should not succeed. After congratulating the 
society on the happy auspices under which it had begun, and ex- 
pressing a hope that its deliberations and proceedings would be 
productive of great advantages to the community, Dr. Thom con- 
cluded by seconding the motion. 

Ricuarp Brooks, Esq., F.S.A., moved the second resolution, 
and addressed the meeting as follows :—Mr. Mayor and gentlemen. 
It was not until after I had entered this room that I was apprized 
that my services would be required to move one of the resolutions, 
and I hope that the meeting will kindly attribute to that circumstance 
any want of skill which I may evince on the occasion. I therefore 
move “that the Prospectus and proposed constitution of the Historie 
Society be adopted.’”’?’ Mr. Mayor, it cannot be necessary for me to 
occupy the time of the meeting by reading the prospectus, which has 
been printed, and sent to each member of the society, and I shall 
therefore content myself with stating that it announces that the 
objects to be embraced by the society consist of the following, viz., 
Historical Documents; Antiquities; Genealogy and Biography ; 
Architecture and the Fine Arts; Natural History; Costumes; Cus- 
toms; Traditions, &c.; Church Registers; Trade; Commerce; and 
Inventions; Military Antiquities; Topographical Descriptions; and 
Parliamentary Papers. Mr. Mayor, I beg leave to observe, that in 
my humble judgment there is not any study which tends more to 
improve the mind, expand the ideas, and increase the store of human 
knowledge, than historical and antiquarian researches; nor is that 
all, for a comparison of the present times with those which are 
gone by, renders us more satisfied with the present age, and more 
content with the lot in which it has pleased Providence to place us. 
Let us compare the past with the present state of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Gentlemen, the Mayor has adverted to the great changes 
which have occurred to Liverpool within a comparatively recent 
period. Gentlemen, it is a fact that in my grandfather’s time the 
Castle of Liverpool, erected in the feudal ages, stood near the end 
of Castle-street, and on the site of it now stands more worthily erected 
an edifice, St. George’s Church, dedicated to the worship of the Most 
High; and there is not a man who has lived thirty years in Liver- 
pool who cannot remember the old Water Tower standing in Water- 
street—a tower which centuries ago was a residence of the Stanleys. 
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Is it possible to conceive that in those barbarous times, and from 
feudal potentates, a subject would obtain impartial justice? I ven- 
ture to assert that there is not one person amongst us who, if he 
were in a dilemma, and had to be brought up to answer any accu- 
sation before the present Mayor of Liverpool, or before our worthy 
and excellent Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. Rushton, would not feel 
confident of having more complete justice done to him, than if he 
were accused before any of the Molyneuxes, who were formerly Con- 
stables of Liverpool Castle, or any of the Stanleys, who resided at 
the Water Tower. Mr. Mayor, it is not ten days ago, that in crossing 
the Mersey from Liverpool, on a fine and clear day, I saw rising 
beyond the expanse of the waters of the Mersey, which were spread 
out towards Cheshire like a beautiful lake, the bold, isolated, and 
commanding hill of Beeston, crowned with the ruins of its ancient 
castle, founded by the Blundevilles, a powerful and warlike family 
in the feudal times; and it is only three weeks ago since I attended 
divine service at the fine old gothic church of Malpas, and on leaving 
the church I saw close to the churchyard the mound, whick was the 
site of the keep of the castle of the once mighty and noble Barons 
of Malpas. In the barbarous age in which they flourished, they had 
the power of life and death; besides which it may be observed, that 
it is stated that decapitation was the method adopted by them in 
executing offenders ; and it is a historical fact that they made returns 
—not such as lawyers are now accustomed to make, harmlessly on 
parchment by the sheriffs of counties—but returns of gory heads. 
It is a matter of history, it is undeniable, that the Barons of Malpas 
used to return human heads, the heads of felons executed by them, 
to Chester Castle. Only contrast the state of Cheshire in that bar- 
barous age, when the Blundevilles ruled at Beeston Castle, and the 
Barons of Malpas at Malpas Castle, with its present condition. At 
that period Cheshire was for the most part full of swamps, forests» 
and wastes, with very little land in cultivation, and where you might 
hear the wild shouts of the hunters, and the tramp of hordes of war- 
like but undisciplined armed men. Is not the contrast wonderfully 
in favour of the present state of Cheshire, and its industrious and 
healthy peasantry, its cheese farms, dairies, corn-fields, and meadows? 
The contrast speaks volumes in favour of the present age. Mr. 
Mayor, before I conclude, permit me to add, that it would be found 
very useful, and would conduce much to the objects of this Society, 
if every member would make a point of taking notes of the infor- 
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mation given by old persons. I feel no reluctance in stating, that I 
have long done so, and have acquired a considerable deal of valuable 
information relative to Liverpool, (my native town) of which I have 
copious notes, from old persons of veracity, amongst whom I may 
particularize my own father, a gentleman of very great age, being in 
his 88th year, but still blessed with a most retentive memory, and I 
fear not to assert, that notwithstanding his great age, his memory is 
yet nearly as good as your own, or that of any gentleman present. 
He knew Liverpool before the Declaration of Independence in the 
first American war; and having known it at so early a period, it is 
clear that he must be in possession of much important information 
respecting Liverpool and the district around it, and I should have 
regretted very much if it had been lost for want of attention on my 
part in taking notes of it. By the other members of this society 
adopting a similar course, and taking notes from old people of their 
early recollection of different localities or districts, a deal of very 
valuable and useful information will be preserved. I beg to thank 
you for the attention with which you have favoured my observations, 
and I now conclude them by moving the second resolution. 

Cuar_es BripeGer, Esq., of London, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, remarked that he was intimately acquainted with the working 
of various county societies, and that in no case had he seen a more 
excellent constitution suggested-for adoption, ora better prospectus. 
in several similar societies the original members were not more 
than one-third or one-fourth so numerous as they are in this society 
already. 

The Rev. D. James, F.S.A., moved the election of officers, 
He hoped he might be allowed to express a confident hope that 
the council in leading the association would exhibit discretion, 
activity, and zeal. They were the centre of life to its proceedings. 
He was sure that, if the society would continue its labours, the 
field of inquiry would be so wide as to give interest in progressing 
and collecting their materials. If the distinction made by Mr. 
Brooke was in favour of the present time, the spirit of innovation 
was so rampant that some would be glad to fall back upon the 
records of the society to ascertain how their forefathers had acted 
for the peace of the country. He echoed the sentiment that he 
who had devoted his time to antiquarian research, found nothing 
afforded greater delight to the heart. The connection of facts 
tended to enlarge the mind. He knew something of that himself. 
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He should have embarked in this subject more extensively, but for 


a sense of his more pressing duty as a minister of the Gospel. 


He 


proposed the following gentlemen as officers :— 
President.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 


Vice Presidents.—The Mayor of Chester, 
The Mayor of Lancaster, 
The Mayor of Liverpool, 
The Mayor of Manchester, 


\ evap 


The Right Hon. the Ear! of Sefton, Croxteth, 

Colonel the Hon. Sir E. Cust, K.C.H., F.R.S., 
&¢., Leasowe Castle, 

The Rev. Jonathan Brooks, M.A.,sen., Rector, 

The Rev. Thomas Raffles, D.D., LL.D. 


Council. 


Rev. Joseph Baylee, M.A., 
Rev. T. Byrth, D.D., F.S.A., 
Robert Bickersteth, Esq., 
Richard Brooke, F.S.A., 
EKdw. Cardwell, M.P., London, 
John Cunningham, F.G.S., 
Rev. H Hampton, M.A., 
Edw. Hawkins, F.R.§8., F.S.A., 
British Museum, 


P. M. James, Esq., Manchester 
Lieutenant Lord, R.N., 
Thomas Moore, Esq., 

W. W. Mortimer, Esq., 

Rev. F.R. Raines, M.A., F.S.A., 
Milnrow- parsonage, Rochdale, 
E. Sharpe, F.S.A., Lancaster, 
S. Simpson, Esq., Lancaster, 


Rev. D. Thom, Ph. D., M.A., 
Thos. Heywood, F.S.A., Hope | Ven. Archdeacon Wood, M.A., 
End, Herefordshire, Middlewich. 


Treasurer.—Thomas Avison, Esq., Cook-street. 
Hon. Curator.—Joseph Mayer, Esq. 


. Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Hon. Secretaries.— H.C. Pidgeon, Esq. 


Hi. G. Surron, Esq. seconded the resolution. He thought 
that it required but little argument to show how expedient it was 





to form such a society; and he had no fear for its usefulness. 
Though the field of operations was limited, it was sufficiently wide 
for their purpose; it could not be said that a society was too local 
which embraced two counties, and these such counties as Lancashire 
and Cheshire. He recollected that in the month of April, 1846, 
he had himself formed one of a party to Hoylake, to examine the 
vestiges of antiquity there; and it was on that occasion that the 
metallic objects were obtained which had been subsequently 
described in a pamphlet by Dr. Hume. 
of the objects were viewed with great suspicion; it could scarcely 
be credited that such an interesting discovery remained to be made 
at ourown doors; but a comparison of these articles, or even of 
the drawings of them, with articles avowedly of Roman, Saxon, 
and British origin, soon silenced the objections. He had himself 
had an opportunity of comparing some of them with the Roman 
articles preserved in the Museum of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, and 
he could not fail to be struck with the identity of formation and 
He recommended a similar observation to 


On that occasion many 


material which existed. 
such gentlemen as had the opportunity of making it, and he was 
sure it would afford them both pleasure and conviction, This was 
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but a specimen of what our own district afforded, and he mentioned 
it not because it was more extraordinary than others, but because 
he happened to know it. 

Rost. Marner, Esq. moved, and C. F. Sart, Esq. seconded, 
the last resolution, which was carried unanimously,—“ That the 
council now elected be requested to draw up a code of laws, on the — 
basis of the constitution as adopted.” 

The Mayor having vacated the chair, it was taken by M. D. 
Lowndes, Esq., when it was moved by H. Nerit, Esq., and carried 
by acclamation, ‘that the best thanks of the Meeting be returned to 
his Worship the Mayor, for his kindness in presiding on the present 
occasion.” 

The Mayor said that, though he felt indebted for the high 
honour and pleasure of presiding over them to the circumstance of 
his official station, he might venture to assure them, with great 
confidence, that the interest he felt in the society in its commence- 
ment would not expire with the expiration of that meeting. 

After the conclusion of the business proceedings, the gentle- 
men present remained for some time to examine the original draw- 
ings, objects of antiquity, works of local art, &c., collected by the 
Hon. Curator for their inspection. They were conveniently and 
tastefully laid out in the College Library, opposite the Board-room, 
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THE EXHIBITION. 





The exhibition of articles was entrusted to the Honorary 
Curator, and gave great satisfaction. It was intended simply as a 
specimen of what the society would collect, arrange, and describe 
when in full operation ; and but for the limited time allowed, it 
would have been much more interesting. A more detailed account 
of the articles shown is given below. 

GLASS CASE No. 1. 
Original drawings of three Monumental Figures in Ormskirk Church. 
Separate original views of Cleworth Hall, Pee! Hall, Hoiford Hall, Turton 
Tower, Wardley Hall, Old Bold Hall, (three views,) Mosleyes Hall, 
Houghsend, Chorley Hall, Thurland Castle. 
Visiting cards of Miss Karle and Miss J. Earle, 1795. 
Separate original views of Ormerod Hall, Ordsall Hall, Speke Hall, Clayton 


Hall, Compsall Hall, (two views,) Hulme Hall, (three views,) Lostock 
Hall, Rufford Hall, Garrett Hall. 
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View of Southport, in 1808 
The foregoing articles were contributed by Mrs. Phillips, Bellevue House. 

Twenty-eight drawings, views of public buildings in Liverpool, in 1816. 

Nelson’s Monument and the Exchange Buildings, with the original contract 
for its execution, by Westmacot ; Goree Warehouses ; St. John’s Market; 
the Rock Perch; Queen’s Square ; St. Luke’s Church ; the Necropolis ; 
Abercrombie Square ; the house in which Stubbs, the animal painter, was 
born, part of which is now taken down; the Herculaneum Pottery, now 
removed; St. George’s Pier; Liverpool from Birkenhead; Knot’s Hole, 
Dingle ; Lord- street, prior to "the alterations, in 1830 ; Unitarian Chapel, 
Paradise-street ; George’ s Dock; St. Nicholas’s Chureh, Chapel-street ; 
Public Baths, George’s Pier ; the Prison, Kirkdale ; the Spaw and Mill, 
top of Duke-street, now St. James’s Cemetry ; Royal Institution ; 
Water street ; Bootle Bay ; the Wishing Gate, North Shore ; Ditto, 
reverse view ; the old Quarry, Mount Pleasant Hill ; the Botanic Garden 
and the old Infirmary ; ; and view of the North Shore, shewing the old 


Fort, in 1795. Contributed by Mr, J oseph Mayer. 
GLASS CASE No. 2. 
Autograph of Sir Richard Arkwright Rev. Dr. Raffles. 
<5 » Jedediah Strutt Ditto. 
os » George Ormerod, Historian of Cheshire Ditto. 
ee » Lord Strange, ‘** from Lytham my house ” Ditto. 
- » Earl of Derby, Ditto. 
“ » Randal Holme to a warrant for the funeral 
of Sir Evan Lloyd Ditto. 
Dedication by Randal Holme fo Sir Philip Egerton and 
John Egerton, his son Ditto. 
Diary of Oliver Heywood, noting his visits to Lancashire, 
and especially to Toxteth-park Ditto. 
Autograph of Rey. Richard Mather, for whom the first 
chapel in Toxteth-park was built in 1630 Ditto. 
Sermons of Increase Mather and Cotton Mather Ditto. 
Ciphering Book of Abraham Sharpe, the astronomer and 
mathematician, 1605 Ditto. 


Sketch of the Ancient Cup and Stand, in possession of C. 
Walmsley, Esq.,of Wigan. It was the cup 
of Sir Richard Gerrard, cupbearer to the 
queen of King Charles the First Ditto. 
A large Book of Manuscripts, relating to Liverpool and 
Lancashire, the families of Crosse, of 
Crosse Hall, and many others Ditto. 
** The Moore Rental,” selections from which have been re- 
cently published by the Chetham society Thos. Moore, Esq. 


Seacome’s History of Everton Ditto. 
Impressions from the Seals of the Corporation of Liverpool Ditto. 
The Liverpool Courant newspaper, Nov. 13, 1712 S. Staniforth, Esq 
Williamson’s Liverpool Advertiser, May 26, 1769 Ditto. 
The London Gazette, 1675 Ditto. 
The Chester Weekly Journal, vol. 27, No. 3, 1731, Ditto. 


GLASS CASE No. 3. 
Volume of Acts of Parliament for making and maintaining 


a road from Warrington to Liverpool Mr. Jos. Mayer. 
Handbill of old Lancashire and Cheshire wagon, proposing 

to go to London in eight days, in 1774 Ditto. 
Advertisement of coach between London and Warrington 

in four days, 1703 Ditto. 
Coach to Chester in two days, 1779 Ditto. 


New Liverpool Flying Machine to London in two days, 

stopping at Stone, in Staffordshire, 10 hours, “ that the 

travellers may have decent rest,” 1776 Ditto. 
Actual Certificate on which Mathew Gregson was ad- 

mitted a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 1822 Ditto. 
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Autograph Letter of the Mayor of Chester, respecting 
the forwarding of wooden frames of houses, by sea, on 


account of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 1601 Mr. Jos. Mayer. 
Charter party of the ship Grace of God, of Liverpool, 

signed by H. Doewra, 1601 Ditto. 
High Sheriff’s account of charge for executing thirty-four 

rebels at Liverpool, Wigan, and other places, in 1715 Ditto. 


Nine views, exterior and interior, with plan of grounds, 
at Prince Rupert’s head-quarters, at Everton, at the 
siege of Liverpool Ditto. 
Copy of warrant of Prince Rupert to the Mayor of Ches- 
ter, for the imposition of subsidies for the support of 
the army then besieging Liverpool Ditto. 
Emblazoned Heraldic MS. confirming grant of arms to 
F. Ashton, of Croston, in the hundred of Leyland, 
88 Thos. Varty, Esq. 
Lithographs of fossil footsteps from the new red sand- 
stone at Stourton, in Cheshire, drawn on stone by 
Mr. Pidgeon for the Literary and Philosophic Society H.C. Pidgeon, Esq. 


GLASS CASE No. 4. 


Twenty original deeds, relating to grants of land in the 
townships of Liverpool, Everton, West Derby, Walton, 


Burscough, and others, 1300 to 1620 Mr. Jos. Mayer. 
Seals of the Duchy of Lancaster Ditto. 
oa Town of Whitby Ditto. 
s as Halifax Ditto. 
Duke of Lancaster Ditto. 
8 Archbishop of Canterbury Ditto. 


Two specimens of Pottery, made at Etruria, by Wedg- 

wood, who used to send his ware to Guy Green, the 

potter, of Harrington-street, to be ornamented, as the 

art of printing was invented by J. Sadler, an engra- 

ver, who worked for him Ditto. 
Drawing of Potters’ Kiln, now standing in Shaw’s Brow Ditto. 
The Hoylake Antiquities. ‘These articles were discovered 

at the “ Submarine Forest,”? near Hoylake, in Che- 

shire, by a fisherman, at intervals from 1828 to 1847. 

They are now the property of Dr. Hume, by whom 

they have been described. They consist of buckles, 

rings, skewers, tags or terminations of straps, needles, 

needle-cases, brooches, fibulae, amulets, fishhooks, a 

key, a cross, &ce. Rev. Dr. Hume. 

THE WALLS. 


The walls of the room presented a most interesting appearance, as they 
were almost completely covered by paintings, original drawings, rubbings 
from monumental brasses, ancient maps of the district, &c. 

Battle of Agincourt, by Melling, a native of Liverpool The Institution. 
Portrait of the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., Principal 


of the Collegiate Institution, (unfinished) W. J. Bishop, Esq. 
A view of Liverpool, 1666, in the possession of the Cor- 

poration The Corporation. 
Four coloured prints of views in Liverpool, by J. T. 

Serres, 1797 Mr. Lloyd. 


Drawing of a British vase, found full of burnt bones, at 
Millom, sketched from the original by Mr. Gibson, 
jun., of Whitehaven Ditto. 
BRASS RUBBINGS, RELATING TO LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 
Sir William Molyneux and his two wives, 1548, from 
Sefton Church 
Sir Richard Molyneux and his two wives, 1568, from Sef- 
ton Church 
Margaret Bulkeley, daughter of Richard Molyneux, Lord 
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of Sefton. She was married in 1473 and 1475. From 

Sefton Church. (Taken by the Rev. G. H. Phillips, 

A.M.) Rev. G. H. Phillips. 
Sir William Norris and lady, of Speke Hall, from Child- 

wall Church Mr. Jos. Mayer. 
James Stanley, Bishop of Ely, sixth son of the Earl of 

Derby, from Manchester Cathedral, 1515 Rev. Dr. Rafties. 

BRASS RUBBINGS, FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 

Sir Nicholas Hawberk, 1407, from Cobham Church, Kent Fras. Brent, Esq. 


Margaret, Lady of Cobham, 1395 Ditto. 
Joan, Lady of Cobham, 1320 Ditto. 
Sir Thomas de Cobham, 1375 Ditto. 
Peter and Elizabeth Halle, Hearne, Kent Ditto. 
John Darley cir 1450, from Hearne Church, Kent Ditto. 
John Street, 1405, from Upper Hardes, Kent Ditto. 
Sir Robert de Septvans, 1306, Chatham, Kent Ditto. 
Christine Phillips, 1470 Ditto. 
Sir Thos. Urswick, 1479, Dagenham, Essex Ditto. 
John Keddowes, Vicar of Feversham Ditto. 


Original Drawings by W. G. HerpMAn, Member of the Liverpool Academy 
and author of * Ancient Liverpool.” 


IN THE BOROUGH OF LIVERPOOL. 
Kirkdale Mill 
Mayor’s House, Dale-street 
Tower of Liverpool 
The Quarry, (now St. James’s Cemetery) 
Entrance to the Quarry 
Old Warehouses, Button-street, Liverpool 
Door-way, Temple-street, Liverpool 
Ditto, Park-road, Liverpool 
Ditto, Cooper’s-row, Liverpool 
Old Dale-street, Liverpool 
‘The Ship, Mount Pleasant 
Everton House and Gregson’s Well 
St. Augustine’s Church, Shaw-street, Liverpool 
Old Mill, near St. James’s Church 
Hope-street, Liverpool 
Old Postoffice, Liverpool 
Springfield House, Liverpool 
Prince Nees House, showing the mound from which Liverpool was be 
siege 
Old-ferry House, School-lane, Liverpool 
Three Legs of Man, Lime-street, Liverpool 
Whalebone House, Kirkdale 
Everton-road, 1824 
Hanover-street, Liverpool 
Tate’s Cottage, corner of Shaw-street, Liverpool 
Fish Market, St. James’s-street, Liverpool 
Everton House, West Front 
IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE GENERALLY. 
Chester, from the Canal Bridge 
Cartmel Church, exterior view 
Ditto interior view 
Furness Abbey 
Fire-place, Speke Hall 
Street in Chester 
Dalton Castle, Lancashire 
Tonge Hall, near Middleton 
Middleton, Lancashire 
Whalley Abbey, Lancashire 
Gateway to Ditto 
Old Houses in Manchester 
Walton le Dale 
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Bidston Church, Cheshire 

Stalmin Church, Lancashire 
On the various tables were distributed many hundreds of tracts, prints, 

maps, cuttings, &c., relating to the two counties, the donations of Mr. Bridger, 

Mr. Linnecar, Mr. Nightingale, and others. The following articles attracted 

considerable attention :— 

A view of Great Crosby, from the west, on porcelain, dated 1716, from the 
collection of Mr. Joseph Mayer 

The seal of John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, and Justice of Chester, as 
Lord High Admiral of England, 1377. Presented by Sergeant Ludlow, 
and deposited by Dr. Hume 

A parchment, deposited by Mr. Eyes, of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, show- 
ing the condition of the parish of Childwall at the time, with the heaths, 
meres, and inhabited districts in Wavertree and Allerton. There was an 
attempt, as in most old maps, to unite both the plan and section 

One of a series of volumes containing drawings, prints, maps, plans, and de- 
signs, relating to Liverpool and Lancashire, forming part of the collection 
of the late Thomas Binns, Esq., Liscard. 

“The Roscoe Chair,” constructed, with characteristic 
devices, from a beam of the house in which Roscoe 
was born. This was the chair used by the Mayor at 
the meeting Mr. Jos. Mayer. 
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OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


SESSION I. OCTOBER 18th, 1848. No. 1. 


The first Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room 
of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on (St. Luke's Day, ) 
the 18th of October, THomas Moorg, Esq. tn the Chair. 


Dr. Hume read letters of apology from several members, including the 
President and four of the Vice Presidents ; he also explained an irregularity 
that had occurred in the transmission of some of the circulars. 


Mr. Pincron announced the number of members, which is already 
nearly 200, and includes persons of various ranks, occupations and acquire- 
ments, as well as several of the landed. proprietors in the two counties. 


Mr. Mayer read a list of Donations which had been made to the Society, 
for all of which thanks were returned. It was as follows :— 


1. Booxs and Pamputets——A Minute Book for the Society, and a 
book for the letters of members, from Jos. Mayer, Esq.; History of the 
Hundred of Wirrall, by W. Williams Mortimer, Esq., from the Author; 
Notes on the Nobility, by D. Ross, Esq., from the Author; Description of 
the Antiquities found at Hoylake, by the Revd. A. Hume, LL.D., from 
the Author. 


2. Curtines, Prints, &c.—A volume of Cuttings, comprising many 
hundreds of articles, maps, prints, tracts, illustrations, &c. relative to 
Lancashire, and a similar volume relative to Cheshire, from Charles 
Bridger, Esq., London; another larger and more interesting collection 
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illustrative of Cheshire, purchased for presentation by Charles Bridger, 
Hsq., and Dr. Hume; several interesting prints relating to Liverpool, and 
views of the port or town, from Geo. Linnecar, Esq.; Lithographs and 
woodcuts of articles in his own collection, from Jos. Mayer, Esq. ; Dupli- 
cates of prints in the History of the Hundred of Wirrall, from W. Williams 
Mortimer, Eisq.; Duplicate Illustrations of the Hoylake Antiquities, from 
Dr. Hume; Lithographs and wood cuts, illustrating the fossil footsteps in 
the new red sandstone at Stourton, drawn by H. OC. Pidgeon, Esq., from 
the Artist. 


3. Parntrnes.—An oil painting, showing the interior of Lancaster 
Castle, with the old towers as they appeared prior to their removal, and on 
the site of which were built the present County Courts, from Edward Hig- 
gin, Esq., Bedford Street; A companion painting, showing the Keep, with 
the surrounding buildings, as they appeared before the alterations, from 
EK. Higgin, Esq. 


4, ANTIQUITIES AND CurtositT1Es.—A set of the Hoylake Antiquities, as 
figured in his treatise on the subject, from the Revd. A. Hume, LL.D.; 
A Tile or quarry from Birkenhead Abbey, by J. B. Robinson, Esq., Myrtle 
Street; An ancient Sword, found in cleaning the moat at Poole Hall, 
Cheshire, from Joseph Nightingale, Eisq., Lord Street; A Confirmation of 
Arms, to Thomas Ashton of Croston, in the Hundred of Leyland, Lanca- 
shire, dated 1588, and signed by ‘“ William Flower Norrey King at 
Armes”, from Thomas Varty, Esq.; Nineteen Silver Coins of Various 
Roman Emperors,* found at Tarbock, from John Golding, Esq., West 
Derby; Impression from the Seal of John Earl of Huntingdon, Lord 
High Admiral of England Ireland and Aquitaine 1377, from Sergeant Lud- 
low; Impression of the Seal of the town of Whitby, from Sergeant Ludlow ; 
Impression of the Seal of Sir William Torbock, from Ricardo Duarte, Esq., 
Everton ; Impression of the ancient Seal of the Mayor and Burgesses of 
Chester, from W. Williams Mortimer, Esq , Birkenhead ; an ancient Stone 
quern, supposed to be Saxon, found in a cutting of the Liverpool and Bury 
Railway, from William Stuart, E’'sq., Springfield, West Derby. 


5. Miscetnanzous.—A seal for the Society, from Jos. Mayer, Esq.; 
ancient broadsides, and small articles from various persons. 


The Chairman announced that a code of Laws had been drawn up by the 
Council, agreeably to the instructions of the Society, as given at the meet- 
ing for its Institution on Tuesday the 28thof June. Copies were laid upon 
the table for inspection. Thanks were returned to the Council, for their 
attention to the matter. 





* They consist of 10 of Trajan, 4 of Vespasian, 2 of Domitian, 1 of Adrian, 1 of 
Gordianus, and 1 of Antoninus. 
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The following papers were then read:— 
I—Tue InaveuraL ADDRESS. 
By the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. 


In a country like England, which has been distinguished alike for 
matter and for mind, during the course of several centuries, it is 
not surprising that associations of men should be numerous for ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful knowledge. There are many in the 
metropolis, communicating not only with every part of the islands at 
home, but with many of our possessions abroad; thus sending to 
every quarter of the globe, contributions from our knowledge, as 
well as from our wealth, enterprise, and good habits. To promote 
the same ends, almost every provincial town of any importance has 
constituted itself a similar centre; so that local as well as central 
associations for literary and scientific purposes, gratify us not only 
by their number, but by their respectable appearance and their valu- 
able results. These are varied in their character, or modified from 
time to time, according to the circumstances which originate or sus- 
tain them. For example, it was supposed at one time, that the 
tendency of the English mind was directed too exclusively towards 
literature: and the most melancholy forebodings were entertained 
respecting the progress of science in this country. It was not long, 
however, before the triumphs of mechanics, and the demand for 
sound theory by practical men, produced a reaction. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, science has been in the ascendant: and the 
various subjects which do not come strictly under that term, have 
received a smaller amount of attention. At this moment, however, 
a reaction is visibly taking place. It is thought that we are suffici- 
ently, or almost sufficiently, provided with knowledge of a scientific 
kind, whether pure or mixed, abstract or popular. There are many 
therefore, who are anxious to bring the non-scientific subjects into 
greater prominence ; or who feel that such is required, without per- 
haps reasoning with themselves on the matter. 


It was.on this principle that the British Archeological Associa- 
tion was established in 1843. There seemed to be no reason why 
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science should have its congress itinerating annually through our 
cities and towns, and the subjects of a literary and learned charac- 
ter have no such representation. If, in the one case, thousands 
were brought into more immediate contact with the important sub- 
jects of the age, and with the men who cultivate them, it seemed at 
least equally desirable in the other case. Why should the historian, 
the naturalist, the architect, or the antiquarian, continue to fight 
the unequal battle with prejudice and ignorance; while the man of 
science, having conquered equal or greater difficulties in times past, 
presented his conclusions whether plain or parodoxical, amid popu- 
lar applause and congratulations? In the few years which have 
elapsed since the institution of this society, a change, singular only 
to those who do not understand the causes, has come over the pub- 
lic mind. Instead of our public monuments being exposed to the 
spoiler, or left to moulder uncared for and unknown, many which 
had passed away have been restored, and those which still exist are 
preserved and respected. The collection of the virtuoso is no longer 
a receptacle for spurious objects and questionable trifles, but con. 
tains articles of real interest, illustrative of history or manners, — 
properly arranged and classed, and perfectly understood. Nor has 
the change been less marked in reference to Archeologists them- 
selves. The school to which Mr. Oldbuck of Monkbarns belonged, 
has passed away ; and if any “ blue gown” like Edie O’Chiltree endea- 
vour to bring the favourite pursuits into contempt, he will certainly 
excite alaugh; but it will be against himself, not with him. 


During the past summer, I had the pleasure of attending the 
annual meetings of all these societies that are of a national charac- 
ter; at Lincoln, at Swansea, at Worcester, and at Caernarvon. It 
was delightful to witness on the one hand, the enthusiasm with 
which every investigation was entered upon; and on the other, the 
kindly hospitality that was shown, and the honest pride that was 
manifested at the illustration of the respective districts. When I 
saw around me too, Dignitaries of the Church, Peers of the Realm, 
Baronets, Knights, and Esquires Men of Letters, Merchants and 
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Burgesses, and reflected that these associations number about. four 
thousand members, including probably three thousand individuals, 
I felt that it was not a temporary feelmg which bound these to- 
gether, and that it was no ordinary interest which had thus drawn 
so large a number from their homes. It was not a little curious, 
also, that those who are foremost in the cause of Antiquity are 
almost all young men; some are mere striplings, and few indeed 
are they on whose heads the snows of many winters have begun to 
settle. This circumstance cheers while it surprises us. It proves 
that at least in one valuable sense, there is a Young England as well 
as an Old England; and when the maturity of experience shall have 
been added to the ardour which we hope to see still continued, we 
may reasonably hope to see greater triumphs achieved, and more 
valuable results accomplished. 


At the same time that these movements of a more general kind 
have been going forward, there have been others, similar in cha- 
racter but limited in space. The inquiries which are useful in a 
kingdom, are not without interest in a county; and though the 
facts are proportionally fewer in number, the interest is much greater. 
With some inquiries it is undoubted, that “distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” but with those that relate to history, the interest 
rises with proximity; and besides, thousands are interested from 
their partial knowledge of the place and circumstance, that would 
never feel the slightest interest in matters merely of a general kind. 
Hence it is that county associations, for the investigation of subjects 
of interest within their own bounds, have of late been steadily on 
the increase. Some of them, like that in Sussex, have produced a 
succession of interesting volumes; and others have been signalized 
by the energy of particular individuals, who like the veteran Dawson 
Turner of the Norfolkshire Association, have shown how much 
can be accomplished by the steady and well-directed efforts of a 
single mind. 


Our own society is one of this kind. Without discouraging for a 
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moment, inquiries of a more general character, but on the contrary — 
with every anxiety to promote them, our exertions as a united 
body are limited to our own locality. We rejoice most heartily to 
witness the progress that is made in the illustration of other shires 
in the kingdom; but whether that be much or little, we are deter- 
mined to do something for our own. We wish to embody’ into an 
attainable form, the scattered knowledge which at present exists, 
and to bring to light much more of a valuble character, which at 
present cannot be said to have any existance. In endeavouring to 
fulfil this duty, we shall be able to turn materials of almost every 
kind to valuable account, and we shall thankfully receive assistance 
of any kind. We hope to be able, too, by a reciprocity of kind 
offices, to show to our Members what is going forward in every 
similar Society in the Kingdom. 


Perhaps this is the most fitting place to mention that within the 
last three weeks, one of the Archeological Societies had it in con- 
templation to meet within our limits. It was thought that the 
ancient city of Chester 8 one so well stored with historic monu- 
ments, and so closely entwined with historic associations, and that 
besides the whole district was so rich in materials of varied interest, 
as to give either to it (or to Liverpool as a centre,) an unusual pro- 
minence as a suitable place of meeting. The final decision may or 
may not have been for the present in its favour; but I trust that I 
neither misunderstand nor misinterpret the feelings of our Historic 
Society when I say, that whenever the Archeologists of the king- 
dom meet either in Lancashire or Cheshire, we will be the first to 
greet them with a cordial welcome. The genuine efforts of intellect 
are not narrow and selfish, but on the contrary generous and ex- 
tended; and in the attainment of our great objects it will be a pride 
and a pleasure to us, to recognise the services of those who labour 
or have laboured in the same field. By whatever name they are 
called, we greet them as auxiliaries and ‘ fellow-helpers,” not as 
rivals ; and our efforts will be to smooth their path and promote 
their inquiries, by every means in our power. 
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It has been said that our society is narrow in its operations, but the 
expression is not correct. It is widely extended in its operations. 
It embraces subjects of the most dissimilar but not discordant cha- 
racter ; 1t opens up paths of investigation that have been almost 
entirely untrodden in these counties; and it proposes to make 
hundreds, and probably thousands, familiar with investigations that 
have hitherto been monopolised by individuals. ‘There is scarcely a 
society in the country, whether metropolitan or provincial, whether 
literary or learned, scientific, commercial, or artistic, with the re- 
searches of which our own do not harmonise, or in some degree 
coincide, and whose labours we will not be able to turn to some 
valuable account. Our basis of operations therefore, is anything 
but narrow, forit embraces, in short, every subject of historic interest 
in a given locality. We are circumscribed only in area, and that 
partly from choice and partly from necessity ; but itis difficult to 
conceive of a society more comprehensive in its general principles 
and its details. It is not, for example, a mere Documentary Society 
nor is it Archeological alone, nor Genealogical, nor Topographical. 
It is not confined to any branch of Natural History, nor to the whole 
subject; it is not a mere depository of ‘‘Folk-Lore,” or a recorder of 
Battles, Churches, or Ships. With every one of these subjects, 
ay, and with every other, it claims a connexion, in so far, and only 
so far, as they tend to illustrate the two counties, of which this town 
is in some respects the natural centre. 


In this diversity of subject, there is manifest advantage. The 
principle of the division of labour should always exist where the 
market is sufficiently large to support it; and hence in the metropo- 
lis, each of these subjects is generalised for the whole nation, and 
the inquiries respecting it are separately conducted. But in the 
provinces, the attempt is often followed by a pitiable exposure of 
“the nakedness of the land ;” the votaries of one particular subject 
are but few in number, and the most vigorous canvass for papers 
elicits those only that are remotely and incidentally connected with 
the subject, not such as natually and directly belong to it. But in 
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a case like the present, or in a society like ours, scarcely a fact 
document tradition or thing is without its use; it enables us to 
reason either inductively from the effect to the cause, or deductively 
from the cause to the effect ; or at all events, it assists us in fixing 
a date, or connecting a name, or assigning a place; and all of these 
are circumstances of historic importance, for errors in which the 
public are never ready to receive apology. 


It is pleasant to assemble with those who are of kindred disposi- 
tions or kindred pursuits, and to notice the variations in turn of 
thought, which characterise two or more minds, equally vigorous 
and independent. It is pleasant too, to learn upon a subject with 
which we are already acquainted; and to add gradually and conve- 
niently to the knowledge which was successfully procured, and is 
pleasurably retained. But it is surely not less agreeable to receive 
valuable knowledge for the first time; to have new trains of thought 
stirred; to see objects or subjects in a new and interesting light; 
to receive explanations on subjects hitherto mysterious ; to have an 
interest of a passing and general kind warmed and increased ; and 
in the chaos of our varied thoughts to have confusion turned to 
order. ‘The former pleasures belong to class inquirers, these latter 
to those of a more general kind. Enjoyments of this latter kind, 
will, it is hoped and expected, be far from unfrequent in our Historic 
Society, embracing as it does persons of such varied dispositions 
and occupations, of such various gradations and habits of thought. 
Here, every one can contribute something on his own subject, and 
the information of each will be repaid by an accumulated return 
from all the others. Apart therefore, from the gratification of re- 
laxing a little now and then from worldly cares, and spending for 
the time a less corporeal existence, it is something to meet with 
persons of different habits from ourselves, especially when they are 
of ability and willingness to instruct. The peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual are thus gradually rubbed off, and the essence of his species 
is more apparent ; though living m Lancashire or Cheshire and in- 
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quiring on behalf of these, he becomes a better citizen of the world 
without passing his own boundaries. 


Or, if we leave the crowded thoroughfares of the city and visit the 
hamlet; if we betake ourselves from the warehouses and harbours 
to the grassy lanes and farmhouses of the district, the interest 18 
only varied, it is not abated. If we have no illustrated MSS. there, 
nor curious books, if there be no manufactures, minerals, or speci- 
mens of architecture, we have nature at work around us in her 
various laws, with little interference from man. It is frequently to 
such scenes that the Topographer and the Artist retire, or probably 
the Geologist or the Botanist. Here too are found singular facts in 
the history of man; perhaps his permanence for centuries on the 
same soil and in the same circumstances like a native of India, perhaps 
on the contrary, an illustration of that migratory spirit, which like com- 
merce, tends to equalize conveniences over the earth. Here too, the 
ancient church rears its venerable spire, inviting us at once to the 
study of religion and the fine arts; while within its portals or around 
are deposited the brief materials of human history, exhibiting alike 
the glory and the vanity of pedigree. The accents that arrest our 
attention in some almost uncouth dialect, are illustrations of the great 
but neglected laws of language; and from the lips of the hind or the 
boatman, the factory child or the grim inhabitant of the mine, we may 
catch the homely phraseology of Elizabethan times, of William 
Shakspeare, and “‘rare Ben Jonson.” If we enter any of the cot- 
tages on the landscape, we shall find traditions and superstitions of 
great interest; and not unfrequently too, the spirit of chivalry which 
has all but vanished from camps and courts, as well as from our draw- 
ing rooms and social assemblies, is found to linger here. The 
minstrel ballads of a former period, “‘ the light of other days,” is still 
found here, giving us some idea of the power of retention which the 
common people possess, in reference to interesting occurrences, 


In every such locality, there is some one who is better informed 


than the others; some one who from a habit of acquiring and a 
4 | 
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capability of retaining, has become a sort of repository of the infor- 
mation of the district. In some instances it perishes with him ; 
in others it is diffused lke avaluable library, of which many persons 
come to possess separate portions; but in few is 1t ever made perma- 
nent by any document or written record. Thus, the information 
which (on certain topics,) was full and distinct in one generation, 
is brief and imperfect in the next ; in another it is a dim and vague 
tradition, and then perhaps is utterly forgotten. It will be one 
object of the society to collect and preserve such information; and 
to promote an intercourse with all such as are capable of guiding to 
it. Indeed on all subjects which interest the members, and on all 
which are brought forward in the society, it is intended to keep the 
interest permanently in action. Arrangements have been made for 
sending every paper to every member, either whole or in abstract, 
together with an account of the proceedings, within a few days of 
the meeting before which it was laid. In this way, the more distant 
members will be almost on the same footing as those who are resi- 
dent ; and the transmission of information by post will be taught 
practically, as well as theoretically. 


One of the uses of such a society is, that in a modern town it re- 
minds us constantly of what is ancient. There is a tendency in the 
human mind to regard change as an element of progress; and 
frequently we flatter ourselves that we are going forward in develop- 
ment, when we are only wasting our energies with a series of useless 
alterations. To such a tendency, our inquiries are in some degree 
antagonistic and corrective; for they show us that there was much 
in the past of great value, that the grand features of mankind are 
ever the same, and that whenever the world is weary of unmeaning 
experiment, it reverts insensibly to the principles and practices of 
former days. It isin this way that true history is “teaching by 
example :’—pointing out not only the shores which we should win, 
but the shoals and quicksands which we should avoid. 


Nor should we omit, in noticing the advantages of a society like 
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this, the actual pleasure which attends the acquirement or the com- 
munication of knowledge. Is it nothing to trace great results from 
small beginings? to notice causes and their effects? to mark the 
power of human genius in overcoming obstacles? or the various ex- 
hibitions of human folly? Is it nothing to foreshadow the career of 
ourselves or others in the future, by the facts of the past, and the 
analogies of all time? It is unquestionable, that though sound 
knowledge may not enrich us in the sense of increasing our account 
at our banker’s, it enriches us in other ways, not less important. It 
imparts happiness, and thus furnishes the end instead of the means ; 
it enables us to enjoy that which is already acquired; it promotes 
virtue and therefore security, diminishing vice and danger. 


Such and similar are the tendencies of the inquiries of this society, 
and having sought for its institution with some anxiety, for wise and 
virtuous objects, I shall naturally rejoice at the energy and success 
with which those objects are promoted. And I cannot more suitably 
conclude this brief but very sincere address, than by congratulating 
the members on the prospects of the society, at this first meeting of 
its first session. In after times, our successors will look back with 
pride and pleasure to the records of this evening; and when some 
member, many years hence, shall read a paper in the Historic 
Society on the history of the society itself, he will testify, that how- 
ever feeble our efforts were in the cause of useful knowledge, they 
were at least honest and ardent; and that we entered on our investi- 
gations with kindly wishes to every individual and every society, and 
with a rectitude of purpose, that are eminently gratifying at least to 
ourselves. 


II. On tee Ancient Famity or Wycue, ork DE LA WYcHE, WITH A 
DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THEIR SEAT AT ALDERLEY, IN CHESHIRE. 


By Richard Brooke, Esq., F'S.A. 


Tue AncrIENT Famity or Wycue, ok Dr LA WycHe, was located at 
a very early period, at Davenham, and afterwards removed to Alderley, in 
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Cheshire, where they possessed an estate and seat, called Soss Moss 
Hall, * which after bemg for many generations in the family, was purchased 
by Sir Edward Stanley, Bart., in 1753, from William Wyche, Esquire, + 
and is now the property of Sir Edward’s descendant, Lord Stanley de 
Alderley. 


The Family appear to have been of great 
consideration, and of long standing, in the 
county, and one of the family, Sir Peter 
Wyche was Ambassador to Constantinople, 
in the reign of Charles the First, +; he 
was first cousin of Richard Wyche, the 
first of the family who settled at Alderley. 


The armorial bearings of the members 
of the family, were, ‘‘ Azure, a pile Ermine ; 
Crest an Arm embowed Azure, cuffed 
Ermine, holding a trefoil vert.’’§ In the 
Qnd. vol. of Edmondson’s Heraldry the 
crest is differently stated; viz. “ Crest, 
a Dexter Arm embowed, habited gules, 
turned up or ; holding in the hand pro- 
per, a sprig vert.” 





In Lysons’ Magna Britannia the family 
is named || amongst the Cheshire families 
still resident in the county, whose descent 








has been continued in an uninterrupted male line, for more than three 
centuries, and some of them for a much greater length of time. 


In Ormerod’s Cheshire it is stated, that some of the descendants of 





* Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. 8, pa. 392, Lysons’ Mag. Brit. Cheshire, (note f.,) 

. 356. 
pi Mag. Brit. Cheshire, pa. 482, Ormerod’s Cheshire, pa. 302. 

{ Lysons’ Mag. Brit. Cheshire, pa. 482, referring to Heraldic Collections, by 
W. Smith, Rouge Dragon pursuivant, in the Herald’s College, fo. 78, and in a note 
in 8rd vol. of Ormerod’s Cheshire, pa. 802, he mentions the same fact, respecting that 
Embassy. : , ; 

§ Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. 8, pa. 302, (note) in which he mentions the above 
Ayms to have been allowed them in 1663-4, and states that a Pedigree of the Family is 
given in Harl MSS., 2040, 267. 

|| Lysons’ Mag. Brit. Cheshire, pa. 356. 
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the family* were still remaining in the neighbourhood of Soss Moss Hall. 
That work was published in 1819; and in Lysons’ Magna Britannia} 
which was published in 1810, it is stated, that the immediate descendant 
of this ancient family, then rented a farm in the neighbourhood. 


It fortunately les in my power to corroborate these statements. William 
Wyche, a tenant of my father, Richard Brooke, Esq. of Liverpool, resi- 
ded when those works were written, and during many years previously, on 
a small farm, which belongs to my father, rather more than a mile from 
Soss Moss Hall. This farm, which is called the Peck Mill Farm, is situate 
in Little Warford, in the parish of Rostherne, and there is not any reason 
to doubt, that William Wyche, the tenant, was as he claimed to be, a 
lineal descendant of this ancient family. He was an old man, of limited 
education, even for a small farmer, so much so, that if he could read, he 
could not write perfectly. He died about 1821, the farm was then occupied 
by his widow Elizabeth Wyche, for several years; and afterwards by 
his son Samuel Wyche, who was in very poor circumstances, and left the 
farm in 1839. 


About a quarter of a century ago, and again in December 1831, I went 
to look at Soss Moss Hall; and on the 4th of September last, I happened 








* Vol. 3, pa. 302. 

[The Arms of Wyche of Davenham, as confirmed 28th June, 1587, and as afterwards 
borne by the baronet in the last century, were those given in the illustration. 
(1) Richard of Davenham had (2) a son Richard, who was a merchant in London, and 
married the daughter of the Lord Mayor. He died in 1621, leaving twelve sons and 
six daughters, of whom (3) the Right Hon. Sir Peter Kut., P. C., &c. was the sixth son. 
Sir Peter was Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Charles J., for twelve years Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and afterwards Comptroller of the Household. He died in 
1643, leaving (4) two sons; of whom the elder, Sir Peter, was Envoy to the Court of 


; Muscovy, Resident at Hamburgh, F.R.S., and author of several learned treatises. The 


younger Sir Cyrill (named after his godfather the Patriarch of Constantinople) esta- 
blished the Norfolk branch of the family; he was also one of the Lord’s Justices in 
Ireland, and Secretary to the Lieutenancy there. This second Sir Peter had (5) four 
sons, of whom John was Envoy Extraordinary at Hamburgh, Barnard established a 
branch of the family in Leicestershire, and Peter and George d. unm. (6) Sir Cyrill 
the son of John, was appointed by Queen Anne to be Resident at Hamburgh, when only 
nineteen years of age; and in the reign of George I., he was Minister and Envoy 
Extraordinary in Lower Saxony, also Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Russia. 
He was created a Baronet, while at the Hans Towns, December 20th 1729, but dying 
without surviving male issue in 1756, the title became extinct. “ Sic transit éc.” The 
figures in this sketch show the different generations. H.] 
+ Mag. Brit. Cheshire, pa. 356. (note f.) 
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to be at the Peck Mill Farm, and feeling a desire, once more to examine 
the seat of this ancient family more minutely, I walked from the farm to 
Soss Moss, to amuse myself with another inspection of the old hall. The 
following is the result of my visit to it. 


Soss Moss Hall is situate about three hundred yards to the southward of 
the public road, at Soss Moss, in Nether Alderley, and about half that 
distance from the Manchester and Birmingham Railway, which lies be- 
tween the road and the mansion. It is two stories high, and has besides, 
one or two rooms in the roof. It is of very antique appearance, principally 
built of timber and plaster, the timber being disposed in squares, in the 
style sometimes called ‘pillar and pannel,” On the East end is the following 
inscription cut in stone on a projecting stack of chimneys, or range of 
chimney flues, of great size, 


T US YCH E 
IS 8B 


which no doubt gives the correct date, of the building or rebuilding of the 
Eastern wing. In a room in the Western wing used as a dairy, or milk 
room, is a stone slab, (similar to those used in dairies, for placing vessels 
of milk upon,) with the letters cut on it, in similar characters, 


of course they relate to other members of the family of Wyche. 


On entering the edifice, we come into a room on the ground floor, now 
used as what is there termed a “house place,” (something between a sitting 
room and a kitchen,) lighted by a large window with small panes of glass 
let into lead, in the cottage style ; over it is a carved border of small round 
ornaments, resembling the roundles of heraldry. This room has evidently 
been once the large hall, or part of the large hall, or principal room, of 
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the mansion ; it has much the appearance of having had a portion of the 
Kast end cut off, to form other rooms on the ground floor, which are now 
used for various purposes. At present it appears small, and insignificant for 
such a mansion. 


The ceiling of this room is formed of oak planks quite black, with strong 
heavy beams of oak of the same colour. It has had a very large projecting 
chimney, (with chimney corners, and a fire place,) but though the form 
and appearance remain, it is in part built up, and a common modern grate 
and fireplace are substituted. 


The principal staircase is of oak planks, and its balustrade is of the 
same wood, with large flat balusters, and a heavy carved hand rail, all 
black with age. On the first floor up the stairs, on the landing, in one of 
the bed chambers, and in a cheese room, the old oak floors remain nearly 
entire ; and the oak floor also remains partially in another room at the Eastern | 
end of the building, on the same story. Into this room a communication 
was made not long since from the bed chamber before mentioned, and in 
making it, the workmen discovered that they were merely reopening an 
old door case (which had been long blocked up,) with its jambs, and lintel. 


The room into which the communication was so opened, had formerly 
been let off, as part of a distinct dwelling; it lies at the Eastern 
extremity of the mansion, and is now used asa bed chamber. It is re- 
markable for being the place of discovery of an ancient painting, which I 
much regret was never seen by any person capable of copying, or properly 
describing it. 


Mr. Randle Baskerville, the tenant, who took the trouble of shewing 
me through the hall—and whose civility and anxiety to give me information, 
I feel bound to acknowledge with thanks—informed me, that in 1847, 
when he was making a fire place in it at the East end, and close to the 
immense sized range of chimney flues already mentioned, with which the 
fire place now communicates, he caused some plaster to be removed, and by 
that removal exposed to view a painting on stone. It represented several 
men, and females, about five or six inches in height. The only description 
which he could give me of them, was that they appeared to him to have 
very droll dresses, like long flowing robes of different colours, with orna- 
ments, which he supposed to represent large buttons; that some of the 
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figures had curiously shaped hats, (his description of them conveyed to 
me the idea of their being something in the style of Spanish hats;) and he 
stated that the painting did not appear to him, to represent any Scripture 
subject. It was covered over again with building materials, when the fire 
place was completed. It is much to be regretted, that the figures were 
not copied, or at least examined by some person conversant with such sub- 
jects; as it is more than probable, that they would have afforded a curious 
and authentic illustration of the dresses of persons of the higher classes, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, about 1583. Some slight indications of a 
similar painting, were once visible, over the fire place in a room on the 
ground floor, under the room which will be next described. 


There is also on the first tloor at the East end of the mansion, another 
chamber, which once had a door of communication with the room in which 
the painting was discovered, but of which the doorway, though visible, is 
now built up, and which is at present entered from the outside of the 
building, by a modern staircase and door. In this chamber there is a 
closet built of stone, and ingeniously built into, and forming part of the 
stack or great range of chimney flues. The chamber has a fire place, on 
the left of which is the stone closet before mentioned, which was once 
entered by a thin oaken door, of which the lower half still remains, the 
upper portion having been sawn off. The closet has been lighted from the 
outside, by two small apertures in the stone work at the back of it, now 
built up. In this closet is a very curious substitute for (what was unknown 
when the hall was built,) a water closet. A narrow flue descended into the 
garden from the closet, and was so built as to appear on the outside as part 
of the great stack or range of chimney flues, and the stone side supporters 
of its seat remain. The soil and everything offensive used to fall from it 
through the flue to the ground, on the outside, at a hole in the stone work 
which still remains, and which was purposely left open at the bottom of the 
chimney stack, from whence it could be removed when found necessary. I have 
seen similar conveniences, (which are I believe not uncommon,) at Carlisle 
Castle, adjoining the apartment said to have been the place of confinement 
of Mary Queen of Scots, at the Ancient Tower forming part of Brimstage 
Old Hall, in Cheshire, and I think also at Conway Castle. I could not 
discover, that there were any traces of the Old Hall having ever been 
surrounded by a moat, as is the case at some other halls near that part 
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Cheshire.* Upon the whole, I must say that for a family of considera- 
tion in the county, I was disappointed with the size of Soss Moss Hall, 
the appearance of the rooms, and the want of the conveniencies and com- 
forts, which even three centuries ago, such a family might be reasonably 
supposed to require; nor does the hall convey to a spectator, the idea of a 
mansion formerly inhabited by a leading family, of the county of Chester. 
Besides which, the situation of the hall is bad; it is quite ina flat, the 
soil is poor and sandy, the public road near it was bad in several places 
within even my recollection, and from the appearance of bog earth in many 
situations close to it, there cannot be a doubt, that less than three centu- 
ries ago, the land about it must have been wet, and almost a swamp. Cer- 
tainly it was not the situation, which we should expect a family of a certain 
rank in the county, to select, for their principal mansion. 


The last time that I heard anything of the son of old William Wyche, 
mentioned above, was in September of the present year, when I learnt, 
that he had been for sometime an ostler, at a small Inn at Knutsford, and 
had since been a labouring gardener, at Manchester, or in its vicinity, 
and was then, in very indifferent circumstances, and out of work. Such 
has been the falling away, and sad reverse in the fortunes, of the once high 
and respectable county family, of Wyche, or De la Wyche. 


The following documents, having reference to Liverpool, were exhibited 
by Mr. Mayer. They are given as nearly as possible in the original form, 


III. ro THE LAND-OWNERS AND INHABITANTS OF LIVERPOOL. 


Reasons offered to the public why Mr. Jordan should not be permitted to 
prosecute his scheme of bringing water into the town of Liverpool, from 
Bootle springs. 


When the Act of the 8th Queen Anne was obtained for that purpose, 
which is 57 years ago, there was a much greater scarcity of fresh 
water in Liverpool than at present: For since that time many springs of 
pure soft water have been opened, within the Corporation estate, abundant- 
ly sufficient (with the aid of the wells belonging to ancient messuages, 


* Such as Chorley Hall, and Moat Hall, and the site of Alderley Hall; the latter 
was burned down in 1779, and all vestiges of the walls of the Mansion are gone. 
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which serve for brewing, and other domesti¢ purposes) to supply the town, 
whenever the Corporation may find it necessary to introduce them by 
aqueducts ; but the present mode of supplying us with water, is so very 
convenient, expeditious, and reasonable (four pails full being sold for a 
penny) and go many poor families getting their bread by it, and there 
being one general town’s well, to which many families resort, that until the 
inhabitants shall be of opinion that there is a necessity for it, probably the 
Corporation may think it eligible to let the town be supplied as it at pre- 
sent is; which, perhaps, is as cheap, if not cheaper, than by the method 
Mr. Jordan proposes to do with his hungry water: For really the water of 
Bootle Springs is a poor thin water, and in its natural state, very unfit 
either for brewing or many other uses. An eminent Brewer very emphati- 
cally styles it only half water; whereas the town’s springs, upon a trial by 
that great master in experimental Philosophy, Dr. Ferguson, have been 
found to be lighter than any of the springs at a distance from it; and to 
this salutary quality, Gentlemen very eminent in the medical science attri- 
bute the good state of health which the people of this town generally enjoy, 
in a more perfect degree than in any other great town in England; for 
water and buttermilk compose the common drink of the industrious poor 
here; and these Gentlemen all agree that to introduce a general change of 
water, in such an extensive place, to which the constitution has been so 
long habituated, especially when you change a good water for a bad one, 
would be of very dangerous consequences. 

Should the Corporation, which I understand, is in contemplation, 
think proper to bring their own good water by pipes into the heart of the 
town, Mr. Jordan, by having broke up the streets and laid down his own, 
would render it very difficult, if not impracticable, for them to proceed, 
and at all events, it would occasion the greatest confusion. 

After so long a neglect and desertion of the powers granted to Sir Cleave 
Moore, the Corporation (at whose request and for whose benefit the Act 
was made) should not, now they have no need of it, be obliged to yield 
the same assistance as if it had beeu put in execution before the expiration 
of the limited term of seven years ; which was fixed as the period for a dis- 
solution of their connection with Sir Cleave under that Act, in case it was 
not by that time carried into execution; moreover it would be very unpoli- 
tic, and it may with great truth be added, unjust, in the Corporation to 
admit these schemists, Mr. Jordan and his colleagues, into the bosom, as 
it were, of the town; because as they are not tied down to any rates in the 
Act, they may lay the town under contribution; and having gained admit- 
tance into the interior part of every man’s possession, would have a most 
powerful influence, if not an absolute sway, over the political system of the 
Borough. Witness the unforeseen effect of this indulgence in the Corpora- 
tion of Gloucester.—A power, however safe in the hands of these Gentle- 
men, might not be so in the hands of their successors. 

The Corporation, as has been said before, if it be found necessary will 
no doubt try their own lands, and take effectual methods to supply the 
town (which, by the great command of a fall, may easily be effected) with 
their own incomparable, pleasant, and wholesome water; a water that is 
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mostly wanted for tea, for the industrious mechanicks, and for those who 
brew with fresh water; for as to common brewers, they choose to brew 
with their own spring water; and for washing, there are so many terrace 
and lead cisterns in use, and the common and great reservoir, the Fall 
Well, is so much resorted to, that very little bought water is wanted for 
that purpose. 

The land-owners in Mr. Jordan’s track ought to be very watchful of his 
motions, as they are m an especial manner interested in this affair; not 
only with respect to the depredations he may wantonly commit upon the 
Surface of their lands, by making as many trenches and aqueducts as his 
fancy or prejudice may suggest to him; under a pretence of conveying his 
water to different points: but as he may thereby entirely obstruct and lay 
waste the brick works through which those aqueducts are to be carried; and 
by thus wantonly exercising his unrestrained claim of power, make the 
interest of these proprietors subservient to his own will, and reduce the 
value of an acre of land from £500 to a tenth part of that sum—lIf it be 
answered that as he is to satisfy the Land-owners for what they shall be 
damnified by his opening their lands, and therefore will not make that 
wanton use of his power that is suggested; let it be observed that as he is 
not tied down to any particular mode of filling up the trenches, he may, 
by placing the clay and bad soil uppermost, and by other means easily to 
be practised by a person disposed to cross purposes, have such a superior 
influence over the Land-owner’s property, as to oblige him to give up all his 
demands for damages by cutting up his lands as a peace offering to him- 
self, who in that case perhaps might be complaisant enough to the Land- 
owner to permit him to fill up the trenches himself.—The injury however 
does not stop here; for by this means the most considerable manufacture 
we have in town, which employs so many poor people, and so many horses 
and carts both summer and winter, and supplies the merchant with a 
necessary part of his lading, would be greatly embarrassed; for Mr. 
Jordan’s stretch of power, should the Corporation allow him to carry his 
point unopposed, would have such effects as are not only well worth the 
attention of the public, but those gentlemen in particular.—I am, 

The PUBLIC’s Well wisher, and humble Servant, 
ASB. 


IV. THE GOLDEN LION. 


The following document was exhibited. It is an account of the prepa- 
ration of the first ship for the Greenland Whale Fishery, in which more 
than twenty vessels were engaged in about the same number of years 
after. The document is interesting from the fact that many of the names 
of the shareholders are the same as the names of our streets; the latter 
were derived either from these individuals, or from members of their 
respective families. The history of the Golden Lion, too, isinteresting. She 
was taken from the French in the war then lately concluded, and converted 
by Goore and Bulkeley into a merchant ship. Of so great importance was 
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she considered to the Port of Liverpool, that the Dock authorities appropri- 
ated to her use a particular place in the Dock & it was called the “Golden 
Lion’s berth.” It continued to be so designated until the erection of the 
present Custom-house on the site of the old dock. 


[The following is extracted with corrections, from a statistical 
document in a newspaper of 1776; entitled “A List of Vessels in the 
Greenland Whale Fishery, from different Ports in England and Scotland.” 


ENGLAND. From Liverpool 21 vessels. Fish. 
From London 32 vessels} Golden Lion, Thompson, 1 
Hull 5 Perseverance, Smith, 1 1—half 
Whitby 10 William, Swinhoe, 7 
Liverpool 21 Betty, Bell, 4 
Newcastle 3 Neptune, Batson, 3 
Lynn 2 Triton, Sheen, 1 
Sunderland 1 Whale, Bell, 5 
Scarborough | Molly, Brocklebank, 1 
Exeter 1 Auckland, ; 
Dartmouth 1 Corney, ea ie 
—— Polar Star, ? 
iar Active, Fox, 0 
== Liverpool Gwyn, Q 
SCOTLAND. Otter, Forbes, 9 
From Leith 3 Suffolk, Bowers, e 
Dunbar 3 Unicorn, Clark, l 
Dundee } Nantilus, Chapman, 3 
—— Dolphin, Lloyd, 2 
7 Grampus, Scorer, 3 1—half 
77 Two Bettys, Ansdell, 0 
ee Jupiter, Taylor, 1 
Total 84 Fly, Cock, 2 
H. | 


Proposals from Goore & Bulkeley to all such Persons as shall become 
Subscribers hereto, for the Sale of the Ship Golden Lion, now belong- 
ing to them and for fitting her out for the Greenland Whale-fishing 
Trade, for the next Season. 


Ist.—That they the said Goore & Bulkeley do consent and agree to 
take the Sum of two thousand Pounds Sterling for the Vessel and her 
Materials, (the Great Guns with their Tackle and Firearms only excepted ;) 
and the Persons subscribing hereto do oblige themselves respectively 
to pay his or their Proportion according to the amount of the share sub- 
scribed for towards the Payment of the said Sum of two thousand Pounds, 
in. two Months from the Date of the Bill of Sale. 

2nd.—That the joint Concern in the said Vessel shall be divided into 
twenty or more equal shares, every Person having the Liberty of Subscrib- 
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ing one Share more or less, so that none subscribe for less than half a 
Share. 


3rd.—That twenty Shares being subscribed for, the Bargain shall be 
valid, otherwise void. 


4th.—That the Subscription being compleated, every Subscriber shall 
and is obliged to pay his or their Proportion of the Outfit, Disbursements, 
Wages, or other Charges, into the Hands of the Persons, appointed 
Managers, when and as often as by them the said Managers required. 


5th.—That the Subscribers or a Majority of them do immediately after 
the Completion hereof appoint two or more of the said Subscribers, to be 
Agents for the directing of the whole Proceedings of the Voyage and equip- 
ping the Vessel. 


Lastly, the said Goore Bulkeley agree on their Part to hold one whole 
Share. 


In witness whereof, We the Persons willing to be concerned have Sub- 
scribed our Names and Shares this eighteenth Day of December, 1749. 


SHARES. 


Thos. & John Backhouse half a Share. 
John Nicholson, & Co. halfe Share. 

David Edie half a Share. 

Joseph Jackson half a Share. 

Jo. Manesty half a Share. 

Rich? Nicholas half a share. 

Jas. Gordon half a Share. 

Thos. Shaw halfe a Share. 

John Atherton Half a share. 

Heywood Benson & Co half a Share. 
John Parke half a share. 

Richd. Golightly half a Share. 

Owen Prichard half a share. 

Tho Mears for self, & John Okill half a Share, 
Richard Savage half a share. — 

Charles Goore for Wm. Hurst half ashare. 
Charles Goore, for Nath]. Bassnett one share. 
Thoms Seel One Share. 

Foster Cunliffe, & Sons.—One Share. 
Saml Ogden one Share. 

Edwd. Trafford One Share. 

John Knight One Share. 

John Brooks one Share. 

John Hardman one Share. 

Sam. Shaw half a Share. 

Jam. Crosbie half a Share. 

Chas. Lowndes half a Share. 
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Edwd. Cropper half a Share. 
John Tarleton half a Share. 
Law°e Spencer half a Share. 
Edward Lowndes half a Share. 
Edward Parr half a Share. 
Eidwd. Roughsedge half a Share. 
Joseph Bird half a share. 

John Sedden half a Share. 
James Pardoe half a Share. 
John Entwisle half a Share. 


Mr. Avison, the Treasurer, produced a deed relative to some property 
in Tithebarn-street, dated 1636. Among the points of interest which it 
presented was the name of the street, which was there given-as Moor-street, 
This he considered was an allusion to locality, not to persons; the name is 
still preserved in “ Moor Fields.” 


Nineteen Silver Coins were exhibited, that had been presented to the 
Society; they were a portion of a larger quantity recently found at Tarbock. 
In connexion with this subject, Mn. Prpczon read an extract from the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, in which mention was made of the 
Coins, Medallions, Armlets, &c., found a few years ago at Cuerdale. 


A great variety of articles, including donations and illustrations, lay 
upon the tables or were ranged round the walls. 
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HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 





SESSION I. NOVEMBER 23rd, 1848. No. 2. 
a ee Oe Seti) th. 


The Second Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on the 23rd of November, 1848, 
RicHarp Brooke, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 
The following donations to the Society were announced :— 


1. Booxs anpD PampuLets.—On the Earls of Derby, and Verse Writers 
and Poets of the 17th Century, by Thomas Heywood, Esq., F.S.A., pre- 
sented by the Author. Catalogue of a sale of Books, &., relating to Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, 1835, from T. Heywood, Esq., F.S.A. The most 
pleasant song of Lady Bessy, the eldest daughter of King Edward the 
Fourth, and how she married King Henry the Seventh, of the house of Lan- 
caster, with notes by Thomas Heywood, F.S.A., presented by the Editor. 
The Unton Inventories, containing Wills and Inventories of the property of 
the Unton* Family, in the years 1596 and 1620; published by the Berk- 


a 


* The Untons, a family of high distinction in the Counties of Berks and Oxford, 
appear to have been originally settled in Lancashire. Henry Unton, Chirographer of 
the King’s Bench, in the time of Edward IV., died 27th August, 1470, and was buried 
at Sculthorpe, Co. Norfolk, where he had purchased estates. By his will, he directs 
21 marks to be paid for masses for three years, at Chorley, Co. Lanc., for his soul, 
those of Richard Townley, and his Ancestors. Chorley, seems therefore, to have been 
the original residence of the family, and this Henry still retained property in Lan- 
cashire, as he directs his tenement called Rigbere, at Whitell in le Woods, (in the 
parish of Leyland, Co. Lane.) to be vested in William, son of Robert Charnock, 
William, son of William Chorley, and six other good feoffees. 


The family whose curious effects form the subject of the Inventories, were descended 
it is supposed, from Hugh, brother of the Henry just mentioned ; and it is probable 
that the Untons of St. Lawrence Pountney, in the City of London, were descended 
from John, son of this Henry Unton. 


The name also occurs at Drayton, Co. Salop. In Omerod’s Cheshire, vol. 1, 534; it 
is said that Sir Thos. Aston, of Aston, Cheshire, who died 1618, married a second wife, 
Mary, d. of Wm. Unton, of Draiton, in Shropshire, but had no issue by her. 
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snire Ashmolean Society; from H. C. Pidgeon, Hon. Sec. ; Continuation 
of the “Notes on the Nobility,” by D. Ross, Esq., presented by the 
Author ; Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
pool, from the Society. 


2. Currines, Prints, &c.—The following Prints, &c., were presented by 
Thos. Heywood, Esq., F'.S.A. 


Portrait of Stanley, Earl of Darbey, after Holbein. 


Do. do. smaller 

Do. Stanley Earl of Derby, by D. Log. 

Do. do. smaller, Vander Gucht. 
Do. James, Earl of Derby, i 

Do. Charles, Earl of Derby, by Blooteling. 


Do. Charles Stanley, do. smaller. 

Do. Earl of Derby, by Thompson. 

Do. Lady Braidshaigh, after Kneller. 
Do. James Stanley, 7th Harl of Derby. 


Do. James and Charlotte de Tremouille, his Countess. 

Do. Dr. John Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester. 

Do. Thomas Barritt, of Manchester, Antiquarian. 

Do. Sir John Meldrum, General of the County of Lancaster. 


Do. Robert Thyer, by Bradley. 
Do. William Walker, by Backman, (two copies.) 
Do, do. smaller. 
Do. Richard Dugdale, the Surry Imposter, (two copies.) 
Group of Holy Family, by Winstanley. 
View Latham House, before the Siege, by Finden. 
Do. Radcliffe Hall and Tower, 1781. 
Do. Poynton Lodge and Environs, 1778. 
Do. Old Eaton Hall, Cheshire, and plan. 
Do. North Prospect Cholmondley Hall. 
Do. South do. do. 
Do. S.W. side of Birkenhead Priory. 
A Series of Bills of Mortality for Liverpool, from 1774 to 1788. 
Two papers respecting Benn’s Garden Chapel, 1781-2. 
Two Lithographs of Epitaphs from Wilmslow Church and Armorial Em- 
blazonments in Middleton Church. 
Cuttings relating to Vessels employed in the Greenland Fisheries. 


8. ANTIQUITIES AND Curtosit1es.—Impression of the inscription on 
the Runic Cross, formerly standing at Lancaster, now in the Museum 
of the Manchester Natural History Society ; presented by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Ellesmere, President of the Society. Impression from the seal 
of Free-town of Salopesburie, made in the year of Grace, 1426, from Thos. 
Reay, Esq. <A collection of Antiquities discovered at Hoylake, from C. B. 
Robinson, Esq. 


4. Miscrtiangous.—A wood cut, illustrative of his paper on the Family 
of De la Wyche, from R. Brooke, Esq., F.S.A. A Model of a Quern, 
illustrative of his paper on Ancient Querns, from Dr. Hume, Hon. Sec. 
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The following Documents, &e., were exhibited to the Society. 


An interesting document relative to the Rebellion of °45, exhibited by 
J. Leigh Clare, Esq., a Member of the Society :— 


_ “Manchester 29 Novr 1745 
se hacen by me, as having Power from the 
Secretary to His Royal Highness CHartus 
Prince of Wales &c. from Mary Philips 
the Sum of Four pound six shills 4d as the 
Duties of Hacise on Ale due by her at and 
preceeding the 12 Decem next 


S46. 4d.” 





This receipt was found among the papers of Mr. Burdett, excise officer 
at Manchester, and given by him to his grandson, Ralph Leigh, of Hindley 
Green, Wigan, by whom it was presented to his grandson, the present 
possessor. 


A very graphic description of the advance of the Army of the Young 
Pretender from Carlisle through Lancashire, is found in “ A Complete 
History of the Rebellion, &., by James Ray, of Whitehaven, Volunteer 
under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland.” On the 27th 
November, 1745, both divisions of the Pretender’s army met, and rested 
at Preston. The next day the Highlanders marched to Wigan, and on 
that day an ‘‘advance party” entered Manchester. Ray thus describes this 
entrance to Manchester: ‘“ Manchester was taken by a Serjeant, a Drum, 
and a Woman, about two o'clock in the afternoon, who rode up to the Bull’s 
Head, on horses with hempen halters, (a just emblem of what they deserved,) 
where they dined; after dinner they beat up for recruits, and in less than 
an hour listed about thirty. They were likewise joined by several others, 
some of desperate fortunes, who were modelled into what they called the 
Manchester Regiment.” That the usual plan of the Pretender, who laid 
hands on as much of the public money as he could obtain fiom the people 
of the towns through which he passed, was not in this instance neglected, 
the receipt we have given will shew. 


A letter of secret intelligence, dated November 28th, one of a series writ- 
ten by a Manchester gentleman, to the Duke of Cumberland, and recently 
discovered by Lord Mahon, in the State Paper Office, Scotland, corrobo- 
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rates the account given by Ray, and says—“ the two Highlanders who 
came in yesterday and beat up for Volunteers, for him they call his 
Royal Highness Charles Prince of Wales, offered five guineas advance. 
Many took on; each received one shilling, to have the rest when the 
Prince came! * * * 'The’bellman went to order all persons charged 
with Excise, and innkeepers, forthwith to appear, and bring in their last 
acquittances aud as much ready cash as that contains, on pain of military ex- 
ecution.” The letter goes on to say “several thousands came in (on the 28th) 
at two o’clock: they ordered the bells to ring, and the bellman has been 
ordering us to illuminate our houses to-night, which must be done. The 
Chevalier marched by my door in a Highland dress, surrounded by a High- 
land guard; no music but a pair of bagpipes.” ‘The whole letter is given 
in Lord Mahon’s “ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 


On the Ist of December the Chevalier resumed his march, passing 
through Cheshire, and on the 4th took up his quarters at Derby, but it is 
unnecessary to prolong our notice of events so well known. 


Mr. Cire also contributed the following extracts, copied by himself, from 
the Parish register of Wigan :— 


An account of Certificates given to persons within 


this ‘Town and Parish of Wigan, to be touched for 
eek the King’s evil by King James the Second at Chester 
City. 
August Alice daugh? James Leyland de Ince 
26 William son 


Esther daughter of William Urmston de hallgate 


Margret Daugh Edward Prescott de Milnegate 
William Son James Younge de Standishgate 
James son John Langshaw de Scoles 
Edward son William Moorcroft de Scoles 
James son Peter Browne de pemberton 
James son ffrancis Sherrington de Wallgate 
Elizabeth daug' Robart Rigbye de hindley 
Elizabeth daug? John Houghton de Marketstead 
Elizabeth daug! Thomas Kirbye de Milnegate 
Grace daug’ James Scott de Standishgate 
Margery daug? John Whalley de Standishgate 
Thomas son John Edge de Ince 
Jefery son ffrancis Sherrington de Wallgate 
Elizabeth daug? John Glover de Ince 
fillin daug? Robart Banks de scoles 
Margery daug’ Parson Banks de Milnegate 
Sisley daug' John Cooper de haigh 
Richard Haddock de Leyland 

at Alice ffoster widow de Hallgate 
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Mr. Mayer exhibited a 


Receipt for Money and ProviSion given to King Charles 
the Ist., during the Civil War as follows :— 


“« Septemb’ 4 1643 
Rec* the day & yeare above written fro Tho: Breck 
of Lower Runchorne the summe of twenty foure 
pound in Mony and provision w™ hee the said 
Tho: Breck hath freely advanced & lent unto 
the King & Parliam* upon the proposition 
& upon the publique faith to be repayd 
with interest acc rding to y* rate of 8 Ib p cent 
and of the same receapt let -this bee his 
testimony Given under ar hands 

Richard Brooke 

Tho Marbury.” 


On the back are the following indorsements— 


“A receipt for twenty four 
Pounds w” my Great-Great 
Grandfather @Thomas Breck of 
Runcorn advanced for the use 
of King Charles the 1* in his great 
Troubles @NB He died Feb’ 14 1654 
His Son Tho. Breck who succeeded 
in the Estate at Runcorn died Aug* 30 1687 
His Grandson Tho Breck of Runcorn 
died Sept™ 80 1728 
His Great-Grandson Tho. Breck 
died at Keel in Staffordshire March 
30" 1763 & is there interr’d 
Tho® Breck son of the last 
Named Tho Breck died at 
Penfields* Sep 8th 1812 and 
is interred at Keel Staffe” 


From this Thos. Breck, the paper descended to John Gardner, his 
Nephew, who died at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1841, and thence to his niece 
Ann Tate, who married the Rev. Thomas Barker Ingham, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Rainhill, in whose possession it now is, November, 1848. 


* Near Newcastle under Lyme. 
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Mr. Mayer exhibited an Anglo-Roman Fibula or brooch, which had 
been kindly lent by the Chester Mechanics’ Institution, in whose Museum 
it is preserved. 


Lp 





This Brooch, of which the wocd cuts convey a faithful representation, was 
found in a field near Chester, onthe Parkgate Road, November 25th, 1840. 
It is of bronze, counter sunk in sections, which are inlaid with “paste,” 
coloured, red, white, and green. The pin is gone, but the joint and part 
of the fastening remain. 


In connexion with this subject,* Mr. Pidgeon read a few remarks on 
brooches in general, and Mr. Mayer illustrated the paper with a collection | 


* Plate 1. exhibits several fibule and brooches. 1. A Roman fibule from. 
Pompeii, showing the spiral fastening. 2. 3. Anglo Roman fibule, found at Hoylake. . 
4. 4. Portions of settings of brooches, from the same logality. The smaller specimen: 
has the green paste remaining. 5. A ring brooch, from Hoylake, of the thirteenth or’ 
fourteenth century. 6. Brooch of Rob Roy. All these are of the size of the originals. 
The remaining outlines are reduced from bronze brooches in the British Museum. 
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of Roman Fibule, from Pompeii, and a Scotch Niello Brooch worn by Rob 
Roy, of about the date 1580. 


The importance of the classical fibula, both as an article of utility, and as 
an ornament, doubtless caused the ancient worker of metals to pay great 
attention to ifs manufacture, and it is thought worthy of observation by 
Plutarch, that fibulee and all small iron and steel wares, were attempered in 
oil, and not in water, lest they should be too brittle. He says further, that 
when the iron was melted red hot, they strewed the dust of marble on it 
to cool it, and stop its too great fluidity. 


The forms of brooches, which were commonly of gold or of bronze and 
more rarely of silver, were as varied in ancient as in modern times. 
Animals, parts of animals, lyres, circles, and arcs of circles, medallions of 
Emperors, engraved stones, &., occur. After the fall of the Western 
Empire the brooches became still more highly ornamented. On the medals 
of the Emperors they are represented with fibule, (on their right shoulders) 
from which depend jewels attached by three small chains. 


The right shoulder was the usual place where the brooch was worn, but 
it occurs on the left shoulder, and more rarely on the breast. A well known 
instance of the former is the Apollo Belvidere. Women often wore brooches 
on both shoulders, as well as on the right shoulder, and instances of rows of 
small brooches are seen in ancient sculpture. 


The splendid shawl of Ulysses, described in the 19th book of the Odyssey, 
was provided with two small pipes to receive the pin of the golden brooch, 
to prevent injury to the fabric of the shawl. 


Not only might the brooch pin injure the cloth which it was placed to 
fasten, but it became in female hands a weapon to do far more injury. Eu- 
ripides, inthe Hecuba, describes the Phrygian women as depriving Polym- 
nester of sight, by piercing his eyes with the pins of their fibule, and the 
same weapons are said by Herodotus, to have been used by the Athenian 
women to blind a man whom they afterwards despatched. Cudipus strikes 
his own eyeballs with a brooch taken from the dress of Jocasta. The verb 
mepovew, to pierce as with a fibula, is used by Homer. 


Fibule of all countries and of all ages have been found. Count Caylus 
engraved one, a Gaulish brooch, which served as a brooch or a buckle and 
a key. In the middle ages the brooch was called Broquette, and moulds 
for casting it of the 12th century have been found. 


The Romanised Briton differed little from the provincial Roman, whose 
dress he copied, retaining the brooch in the position in which it was worn 
by the Romans, of this custom this brooch is an example. 


The middle age brooches were sometimes engraved with legends, 
Fosbroke notices one with the legend “ Ave Maria, Gratia Plena,” 


Mr. Maysr said that in Lycia, the fibula had been found by Sir C. 
Fellowes, in common wear, and of precisely the same form as the Scotch 
brooch, and similar to Roman bronze brooches in the British Museum. 
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Ricuarp Brooxg, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an ancient and very curious 
deed, dated the 2nd of December, in the 4th year of the reign of King 
Charles I., (1628) between Sir Cuthbert Halsall, of Halsall, in the 
County of Lancaster, Knight, and John Barnes of Sutton, in the same 
County, Gentleman, relative to a Mansion called Micklehead Hall, and 
a Dove House, and other property in Sutton. Mr. Brooke exhibited two 
other deeds relating to the property in Sutton, one dated 5th November, 
in the 23rd year of Charles I., and the other 13th July, in the 19th year of 
Charles II. 


Tos. Moorg, Esq., exhibited a very complete and interesting series of 
Acts of Parliament, Maps, Drawings, Views, and Documents relating to the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 





The following papers were then read :— 


I.—A Descriptive Account or THE HistoricAL DECORATIONS NOW 
PUTTING UP IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PRESTON. 


By Frank Howard, Esq. 


At Preston, there is a Grammar School fast rising into eminence, of which 
the original endowment is unknown. ‘The property having become undis- 
tinguishable from the estates of the Corporation, that body has made a libera, 
calculation of the value which the endowment of the School would have 
attained, in the present condition of the town, and makes an annual allow 
ance of a fixed sum, as an equivalent for the rents which the trust would 
have been entitled to receive, and a subscription is entered into by various 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, to place the School on a footing 
with the best public Schools in the Kingdom. 


The new buildings in Winkley Square, Preston, into which the school has 
been removed, form, with other public buildings erected adjoining to them, 
a very picturesque composition ; and the opportunity has not been neglected 
of making the walls a medium of instruction in history. For this purpose, 
Mr. John Addison, the judge of the County Court and Recorder of Clithero, 
one of the leading patrons of the school, applied to Mr Howard for a de- 
sign for the decoration of the school with paintings. The whole school 
consists of three rooms, called respectively the Greek, Latin, and English 
schools ; the decoration of all of which was contemplated in the original 
design ;—and it was therefore proposed to illustrate in these schools the 
Greek, Roman, and English Histories respectively, in which case the large 
gable end of the English school, twenty-eight feet high above the wainscot 
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pannelling, and twenty-six feet wide, would have been devoted to what may 
be called the chivalric period of our own history; viz.:—from the 
Battle of Hastings to the last of the Tudor sovereigns. Various cir- 
cumstances however have led to a modification of the original plan. It 
appears that Preston has been the scene of many important events, 
in connexion with various Sovereigns : which there is some desire to 
record, as especially appropriate to the place. There are also some Saxon 
feelings with respect to Lancashire, which are entitled to consideration. 
Moreover, Mr. Addison, whose liberality gave birth to the scheme, and 
extended to the completion of the gable end of the English school, the de- 
oration of which he has contributed as his further donation to the school, was 
desirous of making his example as attractive as possible, with a view to induce 
the other patrons to extend the decorations. They might thus record the 
history of Lancashire, both as a County Palatine, and in connexion with 
the events that have influenced the progress of the Empire of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Howard in a long and able paper, traced the events which he has 
selected to form the series of historical pictures, with which he has deco- 
rated the end wall of the English school. Our limits will not, however, 
allow us to do more than to give a very brief catalogue of the subjects, 
which commence at the apex of the gable with rae INrropvuction or 
CHRISTIANITY INTO THE NorrH oF EnGLanD, when, at the instigation of 
Paulinus, Coifi, the high priest, mounted on a war horse armed, riding 
into the sacred enclosure, threw a spear at the idols, and thus desecrated 
the temple. 


The space to be decorated below the point of the gable, has been diviv 
ded into four horizontal rows, which are distinguished by arches of the 
four leading styles of arcliitecture :— 


1. In the upper series, the arches of which are semicircular, are arranged 
the following. In the centre, the Founpation or OxrorpD University, of 
which Alfred has the reputation; to the left, CANUTE REBUKING HIS 
CourtiERs ; to the right, Henry I]. EsTaBLisHING THE I'LEMISH WEAVERS, 
Scrolls and emblems are introduced, such as the Danish raven, (the sacred 
standard Reafan,) the white horse of the Saxons, &c., which carry on the 
composition of the future and the history of the period. 


2. In the next range of pointed arches, RicHARD Cmur pz Lion is seen 
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on his march, after the debarkation in the Holy Land, with Philip of France ; 
next to this a niche contains Constance of BretaGcNne and Prince ARTHUR, 
and in the next compartment, Kine Joun 1s stantnc Macana Cuarra. In 
the centre, a triple arch has been obtained, and Wiciir, CHAUCER, and 
F'RorssaRt are introduced as exemplifying the three leading lines of literature, 
Religion, Poetry, and History. To complete this range the following sub- 
jects are introduced: Henry III. mezttna tHe ARMED PARLIAMENT; 
Epwarp III, anp Puitiepa; and Epwarp THE Brack Prince bringing 
his prisoner Kine Jonny, of France, into Lonpon. In this, as in the upper 
series, emblems, shields, &c., shew other great events of the period. 


3. The third range under florid Gothic arches, comprises the following 
subjects :—Wat TyLEr anD Ricuarp II; Ricnarp II, pisGuIsED As A Monk 
TAKING LEAVE OF HIS YOUNG QUEEN; the Marriace or Henry V. WITH 
CATHERINE oF F'RANcEH; Henry VI. cRownep at Parts. On the sides of 
this central subject are painted in niches, Humpury the good Duke of 
GuoucEsTER, and Rrcuarp Nrvit the King-making Earl of Warwick. The 
Mourper or Prince Epwarb, after the battle Tewkesbury , the CHILDREN 
IN THe TowER; and the Barrie or Bosworts F1iEexp, complete this series 
of subjects, which, occupying the arches and niches of the most highly deco- 
rated architecture, are surmounted with carved tabernacle work, and en- 
riched with arms, badges, and cognizances. 


4. The lowest range of arches, of the Tudor form, include four illustrations 
of the reigns of the Tudor Sovereigns :—Henry VIII. pismisstine Car- 
pina Worsey; Epwarp VI. civinc THE Lirurey to BisHop Ripuey; 
MARY RELEASING THE PRISONERS WHOM SHE FOUND IN THE TOWER, when 
she entered the fortress on the deposition of Lady Jane Grey; and QuEEN 
HLIZABETH HOLDING THE Councit for the defence of the country against the 
Invincible Armada. 


Mr. Howarp exhibited general sketches, as well as cartoons for the dif- 
ferent divisions of his subject, and entered at some length into a detail of 
the sources whence his authorities for the history, as well as for the cos- 
tumes, portraits, and acessories have been taken. The paintings have been 
executed in Liverpool in separate compartments, in oil, on paper, pasted 
on canvas, a method which affords as great brilliancy as fresco in most 
hands, and combining the greatest durability with convenience of execu- 
tion; and they are fitted to their situations with facility on battens 














ANGLO-SAXON QUERN. 


Lresented by Williane Stewart Lsg7 (o the Historie Scetely. 


previously secured to the wall. It is impossible, however, without greater 
space than this mode of publication admits, and in the absence of 
the power to illustrate our summary with sketches, to enter further 
into the subject. The cordial thanks of the Society, were given to Mr. 
Howard for his interesting and valuable paper. 


II.—On THE QUERN RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE SocIETY, AND ON 
Hanp Minis in GENERAL, 


By the hev. A. Hume, LL.D. 


Bread has been called “ the staff of life;” and accordingly its prepara- 
tion in some form or other, must have been known since very early times. 
We read in the oldest History of the world, that 2000 years before Christ, 
Abraham spoke of kneading fine meal, and making cakes upon the hearth. 
It is evident, therefore, that some means for grinding must have existed, 
even then, probably the hand mill or quern. 

This however is not the simplest machine for the purpose. The ordi- 
nary pestle and mortar, for breaking parched corn in a rude way, 
was probably in use ata still earlier period. In the time of Moses, both 
were in use; and he tells us, that the people prepared the manna, some 
by the one instrument some by the other. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the mill or quern was the superior, and more effectual means of accom- 
plishing the end, though not universally adopted. The following descrip- 
tion of mill is used by the Indians of New Mexico :—‘“ It consists simply 
of two stones; the largest generally about two feet by one foot, and a few 
inches thick, is hewn out of the hard boulders which abound in this coun- 
try, and are cut so that by means of two legs they rest on the ground at an 
angle of 35°, while the meal is ground by means of the second stone, which 
is only as long as the other stone is wide. In order to use this mill, the 
poor women go down on their knees, and working the smaller stone some- 
what in the manner of a painter’s muller, after much trouble, manage to 
work the corn, with the addition of a little water into a thick paste.” 
In any other country of the world, containing a people with primitive 
manners, it is obvious that similar means must be used for the same 
universal purposes. Hence we find that at the present hour, from the 
confines of China on the east, to Connemara on the west, or all over the 
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Old Continent, the same machinery with slight differences is found. It is 
found in India, in Persia, Turkey, and Siberia, among the various inhabi- 
tants of Africa, in Spain, Italy, and other countries of the Continent, and 
among the Celtic population with ourselves. As a general rule, where 
population is not dense, the hand mill prevails ; for public structures are 
then rare, and distant from each other. Johnson says in his “ Tour in the 
Hebrides,” ‘when the water mills in Skye and Raasa are too far distant, 
the housewives grind their oats with a quern or hand mill.” 


The ordinary appearance of a quern or hand mill will be evident from 
the specimen and the model presented here. I shall however describe it 
in general terms. ‘T'wo circular stones, the diameter of which, varies 
from about eighteen to thirty inches, are placed one upon the other, the 
thickness of each varying according to circumstances from four to twelve or 
sixteen inches. The upper stone is driven round by means of a perpendi- 
cular handle of wood ; and sometimes this is inserted at the side forturning 
slowly round, or assumes the form of a crank fixed in a cross beam. For 
the purpose of keeping the stones in their respective positions, various 
plans are adopted ; the simplest of which is to make the lower stone 
slightly conical to the centre, and the upper a hollow cone fitting to that. 
This allows a gradual descent for the meal as it is ground, which falls upon 
a cloth placed underneath both stones. Sometimes a pin is inserted in the 
lower stone, as in this specimen and model, and this fits into a cross bar of 
wood or iron in the upper, so that the latter moves freely on the pivot, 
By inserting wadding, such as small pieces of leather, into the hole in 
which the pivot works, the stones can be kept asunder more or less, and 
thus various degrees of fineness can be given to the meal that is ground, 
Occasionally the lower stone has a raised rim, within which the upper one 
sits and works ; in such a case, it is necessary to have a hole perforated at 
one side of this rim, to allow of the ready egress of the meal. In houses 
where the article is possessed exclusively, and where different neighbours 
do not require {o get it and use it in turn, both stones are commonly en- 
closed in a wooden box, into which the meal falls, instead of on a cloth. 


The two stones are called respectively the upper and lower; and it isa 
fact somewhat interesting, that we can actually tell the names by which 
they were known colloquially among the ancient Jews. The lower stone 
was called the ass, and the upper the rider ; so that philology enables us to 
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determine certain cases, in which the upper or the lower stone is mentioned 
in scripture, where our less perfect translation gives us only the common 
term. Thus, where we are told* that “a certain woman cast a piece of 
a mill stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to break his skull,” it is in 
reality cast a piece of a “rider,” or a fragment from an upper mill stone. 
Again, where it is related that ‘ it were better that a mill stone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were cast into the sea,” it is the “ ass 
mul stone” in the original, that is the lower one. How natural and forcible 
does the illustration thus become. The stone is of suitable size to be 
brought, to be sustained, and to cause drowning ; without being absurdly 
large, as a modern mill stone would be.§ 


The two stones were usually of the same material, but the lower one was 
occasionally (or at least by supposition) somewhat harder than the other. 
Hence, in Job’s description of Leviathan, it is said that ‘his heart is as firm 
as a stone, yea, as hard as a piece of the nether mill stone.” From the 
importance of both, especially in a country where bread requires to be 
baked daily, it was forbidden to take either the nether or the upper mill 
stone to pledge, as he who did so took a man’s life to pledge. 


At all times, the process of grinding was sufficiently laborious, from the 
weight of the stone, the reaction to be overcome, and the peculiarity of the 
movement. It was therefore, in the early ages, regarded as a servile em- 
ployment, chiefly performed by slaves and by captives taken in war. Moses 
represents the “maid servant” as being ‘“‘ behind the mill” among the 
ancient Egyptians ; we read of Samson that when captured by the Philis- 
tines he “ did grind in the prison house ;” the fore-shadowing of the down- 
fall of Babylon asserted that she should no more be called delicate, and 
tells her like the commonest person—‘“ take the mill stones and grind 


* Judges ix, 53. 2 Sam. xi, 21. 
+ Matt. xviii, 6. 
§ “ The victim (Morris, the guager,) was held fast by some, while others, bindin 
a large heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again eagerly stripped 
him of some part of his dress. Half naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him into 
the lake, there about twelve feet deep, with aloud halloo of vindictive triumph, above 
which however his last death shriek, the yell of mortal agony, was distinctly heard.”— 
Rob Roy I, 237. 
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meal ;” and Jeremiah enumerates among the sufferings of his people that 
the oppressors “ took the young men to grind.” 


In most instances it was performed, and of course is still, by two per- 
sons,—who stood, leaned, knelt, or sat opposite to each other. Both held 
the handle with the right hand, in the process of turning; and each with 
the left dropped the corn into the funnel-shaped opening of the upper 
stone. This, which is usually called a hopper, is in the quern called 
“the eye;” and the left hand in the operation of “ feeding,” must move 
alternately with the right, in order to keep clear of the handle. 


When population becomes more dense, these temporary arrangements 
are insufficient; and on the principle of the divison of labour, there is a 
public mill and a professional miller. But there would be no “grist for 
the mill,” if every housewife had her corn ground as usual by her own 
domestics; and thus laws and customs are necessary, the origin of which 
sometimes puzzles us, For example, the miller must be remunerated for 
his trouble, and for the capital invested ; which in the simplest case, is a 
great deal toa small man. Hence the agricultural people of a certain 
district are bound to grind their corn at a certain mill, and nowhere else ; 
and this district was anciently called, and is still known as the “ soken” 
connected with that mill. An ancient author says—“it is to the most part 
the custom of the tenants to grind their corn atthe lord’s miln, and that as 
to me seemeth, all such corn as groweth upon the lord’s ground, that they 
grind in their houses, and if they grind not at the lord’s miln, the lord may 
amerce them in his court; or else he may sue them at the common law ‘ de 
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secreta molendini facienda.’” Among the acts of the Scottish legislature, 
so far back as 1284, viz: in the time of Alexander III, it is enacted 
that “No man sail presume to grind qukeit, maishlock, or rye, in hand 
mylne, except he be compelled by storme, or be in lack of mills quhilk 
soulde grinde the samen; and in this case, gif a man grindes at hand 
mylnes, he sall gif the threllein measure as mulcture; gif any man con- 


traveins this our proclamation, he sall tyne his mill perpetuallie.” 


In Ireland, there was a practice coincident with the spirit of this law. 
The possessor of a wind or water mill, to promote his own interests, carried 
on a war of extermination against the querns. Sometimes he was not 
satisfied with rousing the popular odium against them; but, like Edward 
I, with the wolves, he paid a certain price for every quern that was brought 
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to him. The upper stone of this was then broken, and the fragments were 
scattered round the mill as trophies. In some cases, the miller was not so 
considerate as to reckon upon either statute or payment, but destroyed all 
he could find by the law of the strong hand. Hence it is becoming every 
year more difficult to procure a complete quern; and in some districts 
quite impossible. Yet even in highly civilised and cultivated districts, 
tradition points back with certainty and with interest, to the time 
when it was a familiar article of household furniture. Many a “hoary 
headed swain” will tell of the good old time, when a sheaf of oats was cut 
from the ridge in a harvest morning, threshed, winnowed, dried, ground, 
and made into porridge, in ample time for the breakfast of the reapers. 


The period at which wind and water mills were introduced, differed in 
different countries. About 350 years before Christ, water mills were known 
at Rome. Shortly after the Norman Conquest, wind mills were known in 
Kurope, and in another century were very common. In India, they are 
still rare, owing to the very simple habits of the people; but the quern is 
used for grain, and the pestle for rice. From his position among the peo- 
ple of the country, the miller has always been regarded as a peculiarly 
comfortable man, and his representation in ancient pictures or in ballad 
poetry, is that of a portly person in robust health, and generally of great 
physical powers. 


The term Quern is generally said to be of Saxon origin, but it more 

' properly belongs to the general family of Teutonic languages. The original 

applies equally to the instrument in which milk is agitated, and to that in 

which corn is ground; hence Kern which is the common word for churn in 

Northumberland, and Kirn which is the Scottish form of it, are only slight 

variations from quern. ‘This is noticed by Brockett in his “‘ North Country 
Glossary,” and in Callander’s notes to the “‘Gaberlunzie Man.” 


The following are a few examples of its occurrence in our Old English 
literature. 


In Wiclif’s translation of the New Testament, a passage* is thus 
rendered— 


“tweine wymmen schulen ben gryndynge in 0 querne, oon schal be taken and 
the tother lefte.” 


* Matt. viii, 2. 
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Chaucer too speaking of Sampson says, (line 14080) in “ the Monkes 
Tale :”— 


But now is he in prison in a cave, 

Whereas they made him at the querne grinde ; 

Oh! noble Sampson strongest of Mankind. 
In Douglas’s Virgil the following translation occurs :— 


For skant of vittale, the cornes in quernes of stane 
They grand— 


The following passage from Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream has 
been much misunderstood by some of his commentators :— 


Robin Good-fellow, are you not he 

That fright the maidens of the villag’ry, 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour at the querne, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 

“Quern” has been supposed here to mean churn, and this meaning is 
referred to in Bailey’s Dictionary and others. But the allusion is to the 
. popular superstition, that spirits in their frolicks and mischief, at one time 
seem to perform household labour as at the mill; and at another time ren- 
der it ineffectual, as when by their “ gramarye” no butter is produced by 
the operation of churning. 


In the literature of various countries, there are of course many allusions 
to querns and to grinding. The Grecian women used to console themselves 
with the reflection, that Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
had been a miller in his day and generation; and chanted an air like the 
following :— 

Grind, grind away mill, 
Pittacus too was a grinder. 

Mungo Park relates, that when he shared the hospitality of a poor negro 

woman, the burden of the song which her daughters sung Was :— 
Let us pity the poor white man, 


No mother has he to bring him milk, 
Nor wife to grind his corn. 


In various portions of the Scriptures, the desolation of a place is shadowed 
forth by an expression like that in Revelation :— 


“The sound of a mill stone shall be heard no more; 
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and Solomon transfers the idea beautifully to the desolation of the human 
body in old age, saying of the lips and teeth :— 


‘The doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low.” 
S s 


The quern which has called forth these observations, was found in a 
cutting of the railway which was opened a few days ago, and which leads 
from Liverpool to Bury. The spot where it was obtained is called Pimbo 
Lane, near Up-holland, which again is not far from Wigan. Of its precise 
age little can be said. There are so few features by which to identify any 
thing of the kind, that it might almost be said to belong to Asia, Africa, 
Hurope, or America. From its size however, it is evidently not Roman, 
and from the depth at which it was found under the surface, it is not unlikely 
that it had been deposited upon the surface in Saxon times. Thus we 
have aprimary approximation to its age. It is made of the red sand stone 
of the district, and is somewhat rude in external form. The surfaces which 
lie together are flat, and thus it is of great simplicity of structure. 


The paper gave rise to some observations. 


Mr. Surron said, that during a visit in the west of Ireland in 1841, he had 
witnessed the ancient quern in operation, in the house of a clerical friend, 
in the county Clare; and that it was always employed to grind the first of 
the harvest produce. The women at the quern accompanied their work 
with a chant, similar to that noticed by Dr. Hume, each verse containing 
an allusion to one of the members of the family or visitors. The first ex- 
tempore allusion was to the master, then to the mistress, and successively 
through all the branches of the family; then the visitors came in for their 
share, and were expected to join in the working of the mill. 


The Cuarrman noticed some fragments of Roman querns which he had 
seen at Boroughbridge. 


Mr. PrpGron noticed the remains of some Roman and other querns, of 
which specimens are in the Museum at Caernarvon, and continuing the 
history of grinding corn, noticed the very curious remains of the water mill 
attached to the Abbey of Reading, in Berkshire. This Abbey was founded 
and built by Henry I., and the mill remains to this day perfect. On two 
sides of the building are plain massive semicircular arches; the third is 
a fine arch of pointed form but decorated with a bold zigzag moulding ; 
the fourth side is occupied by a large flat arch, under which was the oven 
or ovens of the establishment. The water power is supplied by a brook, 
which, to prevent the encroachments of the secular power, was consecrated, 
and retains itsname of the “holy brook.” Mr. Pidgeon noticed the castle 


* See plate 2. 
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mills of Arundell, Chirk, &c., built immediately under the shelter of the 
fortress, for the sake of security. 


Rev. D. THom, Ph.D., noticed the Scotch terms “ thirle” and “ thirlage,” 
as connected with the mulcture or toll, 


The CHarrmMan read some remarks illustrative of his paper on the 
De la Wyche family, which had been read at the previous meeting. The sub- 
stance of them will be found under the name, in Burke’s treatise on extinct 
Baronetcies.—p. 587. | 
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The Third Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on the 14th December, 1848. 


THomas Moore, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following new members were announced :— 


Astley, John, Victoria Place, Rock Ferry. 
Carter, George Barker, Rock Ferry. 
Gardiner, Richard Cardwell, Newsham House. 
Gray, Thomas, 19, Sugnall Street, Liverpool. 
Lloyd, John Buck, Aigburth. 


And these names accidentally omitted in the printed list. 


Jeff, Rev. W., Farnworth Parsonage, Cheshire. 
Robin, John, junr., Grove Hill, West Kirby. 
Tobin, Thomas, Ballincollig, Cork. 


The following donations to the Society were announced :— 


1. Rubbing of a Brass, from the monument in Keswick Church, of one 
of the Derwentwater Family, Sir John Ratclif, Knyght, dated 2nd day of 
February, 1527; from Thomas Gray, Esq. Two Roman Bricks, recently 
discovered at Tetton Hall Farm, in the parish of Warmingham, Cheshire, 
presented by the Rev. G. Clayton. * 





* The Rey. Mr. Clayton, in a note accompanying the Bricks, stated that they were 
found in 1841, on Tetton Hall Farm, in the township of Tetton, and Parish of War- 
mingham. In working a sand pit, the labourers, at about two feet below the surface of 
the ground, came on a body of clay, four or five feet wide, and about the same in height. 
As they advanced, they discovered a number of Bricks, which, on the supposition that 
there was treasure beneath them, they proceeded to demolish, so that out of about fifty 
or sixty of both sizes, only three perfect ones were preserved. ‘There appeared to be 
something like wood ashes, but rain having fallen when the spot was examined, nothing 
positive could be elicited. The Bricks are truncated pyramids, the larger, equilateral, 
tapering from 3% inches to 22 inches, and 13 inches in length, the smaller from 13 by 
14 inch to 14 by 1 inch, and 3 inches long. 
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An interesting set of sketches of monumental remains, &c., from Bun- 
bury Church and Churchyard, Cheshire, presented by Alfred Rimmer, Esq. 


A Horn of the Norwhal, brought home by the Golden Lion, Whaler, 
presented by Samuel Staniforth, Esq. 


The Lithographed illustrations, and the drawings on Wood, in the second 
number of the transactions of the Society; a view of Poynton Lodge, 
Cheshire, and some Cuttings from Newspapers, presented by H. C. Pidgeon, 
Hon. Sec. For the expense of cutting on wood the signature and anglo- 
roman fibula, found at Chester, the Society is indebted to Mr. Mayer, 
Hoon. Curator. 


The following Antiquities and Curiosities were exhibited. 


2. Miniature portrait of the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden, 
which had been handed down in the family of the present possessor from 
the time of the Duke. A view of Old Liverpool Theatre, by Robert 
Chaffers, 1773. A Liverpool Burgess Oath, dated 8th June, 1743, sworn 
before Edward Trafford, Esq., Mayor, in presence of Francis Gildart, 
Town Clerk, by George Parker. Some Ancient Mapsand Plans of Liver- 
pool; exhibited by John Jas. Moss, Esq. 


A British Torque, and the Bowl in which the Torque was found, by some 
labourers in cutting turf in Lochar Moss, in Dumfriesshire ; exhibited by 
Thomas Gray, Esq. 


The Rev. E. Dwyer, mentioned, as a matter connected with general 
literature, the recent discovery, on the presumed site of the Library of 
Alexandria, of a granite book-case, on which was engraved an inscription 
shewing it was intended to contain the three rolls of the works of Diosco- 
rides. 


Several interesting communications were read and noticed. 


From the Rev. G. B. Sandford, M.A, of Minshull Vicarage, Middle- 
wich :— 

A list of the Incumbents of Minshull, since A.D. 1561. 

Notice of various superstitions, charms, &c., prevalent in the parish and 
neighbourhood. 

Materials for the family history of Minshull, of Minshull. 

Notice of Eardwick Hall, formerly the seat of the Minshulls, now about 
to be pulled down. 

And notices of other Antiquities in the Parish of Minshull. 


A communication from Lord Stanley, of Alderley, consisting of further 
notices of the family of Wyche, treated of in the paper by Mr. Brooke. 
(Transactions p. 11.) 


_ A notice of an Elizabethan Gateway, and circular mound, supposed to 
indicate the site of the burial of soldiers who fell in a skirmish during the 
civil wars, at Ridley Hall Farm, Cheshire, from A. Rimmer, Esq. 


Thanks were given to the Donors, Exhibiters, and Correspondents. 


The following paper was then read :— 
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ON THE BEST MODE OF CARRYING OUT THE OBJECTS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


By Henry C. Pidgeon, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


In the part which I have taken in the establishment of this Society, 
it has been my aim that it should be a practical and useful Society, and 
I have no other than a practical view in thus early bringing before 
you, a few hints as to the best means of working out the objects 
for which we have met. That little or no apology is needed from 
one who wishes to help this Society in its onward course, is shewn 
by its rapid progress, the large attendance at its meetings, and the 
interest expressed in its welfare by many whom distance and other 
causes prevent us from welcoming among us. I shall therefore proceed 
to the consideration of the work which we have undertaken to do: 
and of the best and most effectual means of doing it. 


In his inaugural addresses Dr. Hume has eloquently dwelt on the 
necessity which existed for such a Society. The silently but gradually 
mouldering ruins of ancient castle, and mansion, and abbey; the 
decay or destruction of many a valuable charter and historic re- 
cord ; the scattered and often careless possession of many an in- 
teresting relic of ancient or medieval art, are all incitements to the 
vigorous prosecution of our intended plans. But these are not all 
—look around and see what a vast and interesting store of every 
sort of useful and important detail is every where accumulating— 
do these demand no systematic collection, no judicious arrange- 
ment ? Iam not making, for here I am not required to make, a 
public apology, when I felt I needed to make none of a personal 
nature. The attempt to arrest the progress of decay, and to syste- 
matise that which is so fast accumulating, is not only justifiable, but 
further neglect would be certainly blameable. Acting on this 
impulse the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire was pro- 
posed, and the response made to the Prospectus issued, proves that 
the feeling in favour of the Society is both energetic and widely 
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spread thoughout the district,—a district rich in materials to 
reward the diligent and well-informed antiquary. 


The work to be done by our Society is the collection, arrange- 
ment, and as far as our funds will permit, the publication of all that 
relates to the history, topography, natural history, statistics, and 
personal history or biography of the district. The variety, intricacy, 
and importance of such a sphere of action, render it in every way not 
merely desirable, but indispensable that our Society should enter on 
its career with due attention to systematic collection and arrange- 
ment, that while each member is separately engaged on that branch 
of knowledge for which his previous studies and taste may fit him, 
the general working out of the ultimate objects of the Society may 
be steadily kept in view. 


We must take care that in commencing our operations, we begin 
on. a sufficiently broad and comprehensive basis. Nothing is worth- 
less or useless which can throw the smallest light on the past or 
present condition of the district. We are laying the foundation for 
a superstructure, of which we cannot estimate the ultimate length, 
breadth, or importance. Let us not then, by at first contracting 
our foundations, erect a pyramid of which the apex is wrongly 
placed, which each course of material, let it be never so well 
cemented, and cramped, and dovetailed, renders but the more certain 
of destruction. The comprehensiveness which is worthy of such a 
Society as ours will bring all the information which is collected into its 


proper place, so that the whole structure will be both symmetrical 
and enduring. 


The collection of two or three facts,—in themselves, and while 
Separate, comparatively unimportant,—will often be found to throw 
light on each other, and will not unfrequently lead to the clearing up 
of doubtful points, or the discovery of error. In this light all may be 
workers. No one need fear that he is a useless or unimportant 
member of the Society. Let him produce a single fact, or a single 
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Specimen, and he will deserve well of, and add to the value of, the 
Society.* 

Systematic and comprehensive collection must be carried into every 
part of the great field of information. The Society must seek its 
materials in public libraries and museums, among family papers 
and church records, in the deeds which history emblazons, and in 
those minor but interesting events which history passes over. “ The 
threads of private life,” says a modern author, ‘“ followed through 
several generations, would exhibit the course of events in a new and 
peculiar form.” A method of genealogical study may be pursued, 
having for its objects higher views and nobler purposes than the col- 
lection of mere catalogues of names from court rolls, and dates of 
changes of property. Genealogy may be so studied as to exhibit 
the changes of society, the progress of civilization ; and no district 
can be better suited than ours for such a method of discriminating 
research. Nor must we forget the great and interesting natural 
features of the district, its geological divisions as well as its paro- 
chial limits, the varieties of its occupants whether as relates to their 
physical, and intellectual qualities, or to the extent and minute sub- 
division of the labour in which they are engaged. We must trace 
their gradual but sure advance from a people inhabiting an almost 
savage district, to their present high station in the scale of manufac- 
turing importance. 

This collection of facts must form our first and most serious ob- 
ject, but it must lead to another and almost equally important work, 
that of classification and arrangement. Our facts will be useless if 
we must consume much valuable time in hunting for each modicum 


* “ Tf a collection could be made,” says the Bishop of Norwich, “ of all the isolated 
and floating facts connected with the various branches of topographical knowledge, it 
is obvious that an invaluable body of information, and ample stores of materials might 
be amassed, of the utmost importance to the traveller, the antiquarian, the man of 
science, and the naturalist. It is a wide field of enquiry, and open to all, for there 
are few, if any, persons in existence so devoid of observation and curiosity, as to be 
incapable of deriving some advantage from the situation in which they are placed.” 
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of information of which wehaveneed. Ourlibrary should be and will be 
the centre whence its stores can be circulated among the members of 
the Society. Twenty or a hundred isolated facts remain but so many 
separate and comparatively useless facts while scattered among so 
many members of the Society. Collected here, and arranged in 
their proper order, they become so many sources of knowledge to 
the hundreds of members who may have access to them. 


It is not too much, looking to the varied qualifications required 
in any one who undertakes to write a good history of a county or 
district, to enquire who is equal to such a herculean task ? Where 
shall we find in one mind the profundity of knowledge, the laborious 
and patient research, the skill in generalisation, the talent for detail, 
the aptitude for so many and so varied investigations ; the taste, 
energy, and self-sacrificing zeal which can carry such a labour to a 
successful termination ? But, what few individual minds can fairly 
be hoped to accomplish, may be done by the united and vigorous 
working of such a Society as this. While in the outset of our 
career, we may be usefully employed in collecting and publishing 
such information of a general nature as may both interest the mem- 
bers, and give a stimulus to further investigation, a great body of 
specific information as to every part of the district may gradually 
be collected, to be one day the basis of a connected history of the 
two counties. 


I may now proceed to offer, but with great diffidence, some of the 


modes to be adopted in the collection and arrangement of our 
materials. 


In the first place, in order to secure uniformity and system in 
collecting information, I have drawn up a paper of queries, which 
may be sent, not only to members of the Society, but to all official 
persons, the clergy, and gentry of the counties, asking infor- 
mation on the various details of their parishes or districts. These 
queries have not been hastily drawn up, or adopted without con- 
sideration. I have consulted the best. lists adopted by other 
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Societies,* and am especially indebted to the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
the Archeological Journal, and to a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Heads for 
the Arrangement of Local Information,” by Dr. Stanley, Bishop of 
Norwich. 


I hope I shall not be accused of presumption in thus gathering 
together a series of hints of what should be observed, and how we 
should observe. The list, before it is printed, will receive the 
diligent and careful supervision of the Council of the Society, so 
that it may be as comprehensive as possible, and as suggestive as 
possible of the points in investigation which are most necessary to 
be attended to. 


It is not too much to suppose that the answers to such a body of 
queries, will be productive of much varied and most valuable infor- 
mation. Whenever any remains of a particular nature exist, 
whether Celtic, Roman, Saxon, or medieval, some one, we hope, 
may be found who may become a willing co-labourer with ourselves. 


While these queries are in circulation, we, at the fountain head, 
must not be idle. System and sub-division of materials will be our 
great means of successful arrangement. Let me throw out a hint 
of the way in which our materials may be divided and kept in 
order. 


Separate books, or other means will be provided, so as to 
enable the facts collected to be arranged into 


1. A MONASTICON, or record of all monastic remains ; whether 
buildings, tombs, inscriptions, utensils, seals, &c. 


2. An ECCLESIASTICON, or similar record of all that relates to 
ecclesiastical buildings, and of all objects such as tombs, crosses, 
&e., connected with them. 





* What in England is left to chance or single-handed enthusiasm, has been in France 
carefully considered by the Government. A classified series of queries was addressed by 
the late Minister Guizot, to the 33,000 Communes or Parishes in France, and these have 
servedas abasis to many of the lists circulated in our own country by different Societies. 
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3. A CASTELLARIUM, a similar record of all castellated remains. 


4, A MANSIONAREUM, a similar collection relating to all ancient 
mansions and houses of a certain degree of importance. 


5. A VILLARE and PAROCHIALE applying to all buildings and 
remains of towns, villages, parishes, &c. 

In these classes should be included plans, drawings, admeasure- 
ments of all the objects, &c., whether in general views, or details of 
even the most minute parts. 

6. A CHARTULARIUM, including as complete a catalogue and ac- 
count, as possible, of all ancient documents referring to the five 
preceding classes. The manorial history of the county may be in- 
cluded in this division. 

7. An OBITUARIUM, containing notices and pedigrees of ancient 
families, notices of celebrated characters, and collections of all that 
relates to the public and private life of all classes who are or have 
been inhabitants of the district. 

8. An ordinary of arms, containing authentic copies of all exist- 
ing remains of medieval heraldry, and of all inscriptions which 
accompany them. Church windows, monuments, shields, whether 
external or internal, in or on churches, mansions, or architectural 
remains, should be most carefully exarhined, and all heraldic 
devices, badges, and cognizances, copied with the greatest care and 
precision. 

9. An index of all printed books relating to the district. 


10. An index of all MS. collections connected with the district, 
or throwing any light on any of the families of the county. 


11. An index of all Acts of Parliament, as well public as private. 
12. A catalogue of all pictures, prints, collections of drawings, &c. 


In these four classes references should be made to the present 
depositiories of all rare and valuable articles. 


13. A double index of all objects of antiquity found in or relat- 
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ing to the district. 1st.—Parochial, mentioning dates of discovery, 
and locality. 2nd.—Systematic, giving a classification of objects, 
' dates of manufacture, &c. 


In this list a minute collection of all notices of the discovery 
of coins, medals, &c., will be inserted. 


14. An ITInERARIUM. Notices, plans, and surveys of all British, 
Roman, and other ancient roads or ways, to be embodied in a map 
of the district, and in a general report of the means of communica- 
tion and defence of the district. 


15. An INDEX COMITATUS, containing statistical details, tables of 
population, and notices of various economic matters relative to the 
two counties. 


16. Natural history, geology, &. A flora, hortus siccus, &c. 
17. Ballads, traditions, customs, &c., &c. 


This list may be extended to any greater number of sub-divisions, 
as materials are sent in to the Society, and facility of reference re- 
quires the separation. 


It is not too much to say, that in the first great division, the 
Architectural history, at least, of both countries remains to be 
written. Had an antiquary as able and zealous as Whitaker em- 
braced a larger sphere of action than the original parish of Whalley, 
and honor of Clithero ; had as industrious and painstaking an en- 
quirer as Mr. Beck, done for other monastic remains what he did 
for the splendid foundation and ruins of Furness ;—still while any 
portion of this extensive district remains without its historian, there 
will not be wanting ample room for fresh labourers in a field which 
has given such results. I do not underrate the particular excellence 
of Ormerod’s Cheshire, or Baines’s Lancashire, when I say that they 
have not, in either case, exhausted the subjects on which they have 
written. 


In all cases of architectural remains, the want has been that no 
sufficient attention has been given to all the details : to the careful 
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admeasurement, and correct delineation, not only of the great general 
features, but of the smallest portions. We must bear in mind that 
the recent labours of the antiquary and the architect, have given 
powers of discriminating periods, and fixing dates, which but a few 
years ago would have been thought impossible. 


“Wherever there is a fragment of ancient architecture, there let a 
member of our Society be found, with pencil and measuring line, 
ready to enrich our stores with the correct and minute details, which 
only careful personal survey can give. 


To the division which relates to Genealogy, it is evident that all 
may easily contribute. The custodian of almost every parochial 
register may find in it much that is as novel as it is valuable. Any 
accurate observer who will transcribe all the monumental inscriptions 
in any church, chapel, or burial place, will be doing a great service 
to the future historian. We want a good history of the people of 
the district. I need not point out how valuable it will be to accom- 
pany the information with exact copies of all armorial bearings, or 
how important is the next branch in my list, that of an ORDINARY 
OF ALL ARMS connected with the district. 


‘““ Among the best services which district Societies could render to 
their respective districts,” says a writer in the Archeological Journal, 
“would be obtaining and preserving authentic copies of all 
armorial bearings and inscriptions within their localities, which were 
executed previously, say—to the accession of Elizabeth, or the 
Revolution of 1688. These it would be a great matter to have 
faithfully copied, before time or the hand of the spoiler, or restorer, 
shall have effaced them. Such copies would throw light on each other, 
and assist essentially in verifying the genealogies and arms of the 
county families in times past, and become valuable documents in the 
hands of local historians. Examples of coat armour, badges, crests, 
&c., that can be referred to the 13th, 14th or the early part of the 
15th century, are especially deserving of notice.” The same writer 
says, with regard to the mode of copying arms, “if engraved on 
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brass they may be rubbed off on paper in the usual way, either 
with heel-ball or black lead. If carved on stone or wood, they may 
sometimes be copied either by the application of wet unsized paper, 
or by rubbing with tissue paper and black lead. If they are on 
glass, and accessible, they should be traced on paper. When a 
drawing is made, it should be executed with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, even to the peculiar forms of the shield and charges. In 
the application of wet unsized paper, or rubbing, itis very 1mportant 
to clear out the lines, &c. well first, with a wooden point and a 
brush. On no account should metal points be used, because of 
scratching the original.” The whole of this paper, which is con- 
tained in the 5th vol., (No. 17.) of the Archeological Journal, is 
very useful and interesting. 


I have before adverted to the importance of double indices of all 
antiquities, coins, &c., found in the district. Ex. gra. the very 
curious brooch exhibited at the last meeting of the Society, and of 
which a description and wood cut will be found in the second num- 
ber of the transactions, would be entered in the first index under 
the parish in which it was found, and in the second under the name 
“brooch” would be described, and the wood cut representation inserted. 
So with the Hoylake antiquities, and with any others which may 
be entrusted to us either permanently, or for exhibition, at any of 
our meetings. Of what value would such an index now be, had it 
been regularly kept by the Antiquarian Society from its foundation. 


It surely cannot be unreasonable to hope that in such a Society 
there is enthusiasm enough to furnish at no distant day, a complete 
series of rubbings of the brasses in the two counties. They are not 
so numerous that there might not be found a place for the display of 
the whole series, and they would form a very interesting and im- 
portant feature in the museum of the Society. 


The mention of the word museum reminds me, that it may be 
well to say, that though unexpected difficulties have arisen in connex- 
ion with one plan which the council had in view, their attention 
will be constantly given to the best means of securing at the earliest 
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possible period, this distinguishing and most useful part of the constitution 
of the Society. They know that many most valuable presents are now 
only awaiting the establishment of a proper receptacle for their exhibition, 
and they hope that their collection and exhibition would not only afford 
much gratification, but really do much to educate the members and their 
friends in archeology, and prevent the destruction and dispersion of many 
future discoveries. In the meantime, until a suitable plan of arranging the 
museum of the Society can be found, the possessors of interesting remains, 
historical or artistic, can confer no greater boon on the Society, than by al- 
lowing them to be exhibited at our meetings, and described and figured in 
our transactions. The loan or gift of voluminous or expensive works re- 
lating to the two counties, or to general topographical or archeological 
knowledge, I need hardly allude to as another most important means of 
aiding the infant Society. The necessity of constant reference to such works, 
by all who take a part in the working of the Society, is a sufficient apology 
for thus noticing this desideratum. It would also render the exhibition 
of antiquities more valuable to the student, could sufficient time be secured 
when sending them, for a few remarks to be prepared before the meeting. 


In all our researches in architectural antiquities, itis most desirable that 
as far as possible, an uniform mode of exhibiting them may be adopted. 
Thus in ground plans, it has often struck me, that if all societies and all 
engravers represented certain known architectural periods, say the Norman, 
early English, decorated and prependicular by different arrangements of 
line, as the heralds do in representing the different colours, much benefit 
would accrue, as it would enable the archeologist to read the history of the 
church, as the heraldic student reads an emblazoned shield. 


It need not be pointed out how indispensable is accuracy in all under- 
takings of this nature. Whatever is uncertain or beyond our own knowledge, 
should be submitted to the investigation of competent persons ; and in dis- 
coveries of an antiquarian nature, every fragment should be preserved, and 
scrupulously examined. Broken pottery, and fragments of any ornamented 
article, will often determine the existence of a Roman or British station. 
Too much care can never be taken, in removing antiquities from 
the soil in which they are found, or in noticing the exact relative 
position in which different articles are lying, when discovered. I am con- 
templating that many of our members will be starting out as working 
archeologists, and I am, therefore, I hope, strictly in order in thus begging 
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many an enthusiastic discoverer, to be patient in investigating, and ten- 
der and careful in removing all objects he may find ;—to be strict and ac- 
curate in all measurements; watchful over every line of the penor pencil ;—to 
omit no essential part, either of the general or of the detail ;—to take 
nothing on trust ;—to copy with the greatest fidelity, all imscriptions ;— 
and above all, whatever is undertaken, to do all that can be done to illustrate 
the whole subject, whether it be a building, or whatever the subject mat- 
ter may be. If begun with good will, and carried on with system and care, 
archeological pursuits will end in pleasure, while all crude and hasty in- 
vestigations, however important and valuable their subjects, must end in 
nothing but disappointment and discredit. I will in concluding these imper- 
fect hints repeat what I have observed, that the present times are 
favourable, not only to general endeavours to extend the field of archeology, 
and natural history, and topography, but the spread of this general interest 
in these subjects almost demands the more limited, but therefore more 
minute labours of local societies. The grand trunks of the archeological 
societies, (to use a well understood phrase of to-day,) require a constant 
succession of feeders, and where can these elements of success to the 
parent societies be so well fostered, as in societies like that which we are 
now endeavouring to bring into a healthy state of operation. 


Dr. Hume remarked that the subject was of the greatest importance for 
the well-being of the Society, and that the paper was a thoroughly practical 
one, It was evident that there was no lack of spirit, nor of the wish to record 
or communicate information; but there was a want of knowledge as to the 
best means of doing so. How frequently were such remarks as the following 
heard from persons in town or country; from those who were members, 
and from those who were not. ‘I am deeply interested in the progress of 
your Society, I only wish I could do something to advance its objects.” 
‘“‘T should be happy to join you as a learner, but what would be the use of 
a member, who has no collection of Antiquities, and is not deeply read in 
the past?” <‘‘I heard acertain account, or I knew certain facts, but I did 
not know how to make use of them.” He hoped to hear such remarks 
less frequently in the future; or that when heard they could be effectually 
set aside by the paper just read. The arrangement suggested might or might 
not be the best; that was a matter of comparatively little consequence. 
The object which was most properly aimed at, was the establishing of 
order, the sketching of a great general outline, which every movement 
however subordinate or immaterial at first sight, would tend to fill up. The 
adoption of this management would spread over the whole district embraced 
by the Society, such a net-work of observers, as would secure every fact of 
importance for future use. The indices, classified books, &c., would render 
the whole information collected by the Society, at any time available, on a 
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moment's notice. He thought that from the publication of that paper, 
the operations of the Society practically commenced ; and he had no doubt 
that from such a sowing they would reap an abundant harvest. He thought 
alsothat as the suggestions which had been offered were not applicable specifi- 
cally to Lancashire and Cheshire, so they should be communicated to the 
Secretaries of all similar societies over the country; and these he had 
reason to believe would gladly reciprocate information. He felt that the 
Society was much indebted for the pains which had been taken, and the 
research shown in the compilation of the paper. 

Other remarks were made by Mr. Brooke and Mr. Mortimer, the latter 
of whom suggested that some copies of the papers and queries, apart from 
the usual proceedings of the Society, should be struck off for general 
circulation. 
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The Fourth Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on the 4th January, 1849. 


Tuomas Hrywoop, Esq., F.8.A., in the Chair. 
The following new members were announced :— 


Brownbill, William, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 
Hibbert, Thomas Dorning, 39, Sackville Street, Everton. 
Picton, James A., 19, Clayton Square, Liverpool. 
Rosson, John, Moor Hall, Ormskirk. 


The following donations to the Society were laid on table :— 


1. Booxs, Pamputets, &c,—Report of the Proceedings and Evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons on the late Chester Election, 
1819. A Catalogue of the Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen that have 
compounded for their Estates ; reprinted at Chester, 1733, from the edition 
of 1655. Letter from George Fleetwood to his Father, giving an account 
of the Battle of Lutzen; edited for the Camden Society, by Sir Philip 
Egerton. A Commentary on the Services and Charges of William Lord 
Grey, of Wilton, K.G.; edited for the Camden Society, by Sir P. Egerton, 
from Sir P. Egerton, Speed’s Map of Great Britain and Ireland, 1610, 
from John Peers, Esq., of Edge Hill, (presented through the Rev. T. 
Dwyer, Member of the Society.) Liverpool Chronicle, Feb, 23, 1769, 
Gore’s Advertiser, Nov. 17, 1796, from Mr. J. H, Johnson. 


2. Anrrquitres.—Roman Vases found at Wigan, from Ralph Thicknesse, 
Eisq., M.P. Roman Vases from Sir Philip Egerton, Bart. Impression 
of Seal of Burscough Priory, from Mr. W. J. Roberts. 

Deposited with the Society :— 

A MS. of the works of St. Jerome, found in a wooden box on pulling 
down a wall in Barlings’ Abbey, Lincoln, deposited by Mr. Wroot, of Lin- 
coln, through R. T. Duarte, Esq., Member of the Society. 


R. Brooke, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a copy of an old Will, of James 
© 
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Benn, Merchant, dated the 6th of December, 1726, and an old Lease, dated 
the 21st of May, in the 15th of George the II, (1742,) from Elizabeth Benn, 
of “Liverpoole,” Widow and Executrix of the said James Benn, to John 
Houghton, of Liverpool, brazier, of a Dwelling House on the east side of 
‘a certain new street in Liverpoole aforesaid, called Benn’s Garden”; 
shewing that the residence of a merchant was at that period in the street 
now designated as Benn’s Garden ; (which is merely a back and very nar- 
row street, principally of Warehouses ;) and that it derived its name from, 
and was then being formed on the site of, a Garden, belonging to the 
family named Benn. 


The Chairman noticed some letters of Sir William Norris, in the 
collection of the East India Company, as being worthy to be printed by the 
Society, and called the especial attention of the Society to the importance 
of Parochial Registers in all Historical and Antiquarian researches. He 
hoped the Members of the Society would exert themselves in procuring 
transcripts and extracts from the Registers in their own neighbourhood. 


The following papers were read :— 
I,—On THE Common SEAL OF THE BorouGcH ofr LIVERPOOL. 
By H. C. Pidgeon, Hon. Sec. of the Society. 


The inscription on the present Common Seal of the Borough of Liveyr- 
pool, seems to have been a stumbling block to the various writers on the 
antiquities of the town, and several papers have been published on the 
subject, all the theories of which have been based on presumed readings 
of the inscription on the die at present used by the Corporation. None of 
the writers seem to have been aware of the existence of an impression of 
the ancient Seal, of which the silver Seal now used is but an incorrect 
copy, or to have known that the inscription on the ancient Seal is so plain 
as to leave no doubt whatever of its real meaning. 


It would be useless to give a lengthened statement of the various surmises 
to which the investigation of the spurious inscription has led. In a paper 
read April 11, 1828, before the Literary and Philosophical Society, by Mr. 
Barron Field, that gentleman says, “the present Seal is an unquestionable 
antiquity, and originally made in the reign of King John.”’ He also says, 
that “the letters on the Seal have, long subsequently to the original cutting 
of it, and probably more than once, been deepened, (and exceedingly deep 
they now appear,) for the purpose of stamping impressions upon the wax 
appended to the Corporation deeds,” and then argues that certain errors 
were made by the engraver employed in these alterations, by the substitu- 
tion of letters not originally forming part of the inscription. 
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Previously to Mr. Field’s paper, however, but unknown it seems to him, 
Mr. Hamper, author of the Life of Dugdale and other works, had in 1824, 
written a paper on the Liverpool Seal, which is published in the Archzologia. 
To the practised eye of Mr. Hamper it seemed clear that the present 
matrix is not the original Seal, but a blundered copy, the work of some 
artist “ unacquainted with the letters and language of its circumscription,’ * 
The critical sagacity of Hamper is confirmed by the fact, that an impression 
of the OrtainaL SEAL} is in existence, and of that Seal and of the present 
I have placed very careful sketches in juxta-position. 

The form of the original Seal, which is copied as to size, form, &c., by 
the spurious substitute, is of the pointed ovular form so common in the 
middle ages, and known to Archceological students as the vesica piscis. In 
the body of the seal is a bird, with wings elevated, bearing in its beak a 
branch of foliage. In the base is an inscribed label, and at the point of 
the Seal are a star and crescent. The outer edge of the impression of the 
original Seal has been a little injured in two or three places, but not to 
such an extent as in the least to affect the reading of the legend. 


I shall first notice the much misunderstood inscription, as seen on the 


present seal, of which I annex a copy, as follows :— 


SIGE S COMM V UG 
DORGESIY DLE VE B~ 


and it is no matter of wonder that such an inscription has been found difficult 
of interpretation. 


Two readings are given in Troughton’s History. 


* MS. letter of Mr. Hamper, written to Mr. W. J. Roberts, dated 28th Dec., 1824. 


+ My attention was, at an early stage of the formation of the Historic Society, 
directed to the impression of this seal, by Mr. Mayer, who brought it for exhibition at 
one of the preliminary meetings, and at that time I made a fac-simile drawing in the 
Minute book, from which the present etching is made. 


oo 
SICILLVM SOCIETATIS COMMVNE BORGENSIVM DE LEVERPOOL 
SICILLVM SOCIETATIS COMMVNE DONUM REGIS IN VILLA DE LEVERPOOL 


“The authors of the paper in Troughton, (Mr. Perry and Mr. Corrie,) 
and after them Mr. Gregson, incline to the latter reading. Mr. Field is, 
with the exception of the word, ‘societatis,’ mn favor of the former. Mr. 
Gregson reads the label inscription Jovis, and calls the bird an eagle, as 
the author of the Stranger in Liverpool calls ita dove. Mr. Field thinks 
it sufficiently like the lever or shoveller duck of Randal Holme.” I quote 
with slight compression from Mr. Field’s paper. 


Mr. Hamper assumes that the letters on the label were placed there for 
want of room round the edge, and then underscoring and altering the 
erroneous letters gives what he calls ‘‘its true meaning” thus:— 

SIGILLVM COMMVNE BVRGENSIVM LEVER—POLIS. 

Mr. Hamper’s conjectural reading, with the exception of the taking up 
the inscription from the label, (which is really what had been before con- 
jectured, JOHIS, the contracted form of Johannis,) comes very near to the 
real meaning, and gives good evidence of his practical sagacity, and ac- 
quaintance with his subject. 


We will now turn to the impression of the ancient seal, of which this 
cut will shew the circumscribed legend, and the letters on the scroll beneath 
the figure of the bird .— 


ASICGIEZGOUM VUS- 
At IRC AS ey LGW GRPOL, 





We here see how the ancient Seal puts aside all the conjectural read- 
ings, and establishes this plain and simple legend : 


SIGILLum COMMVNE BORGEn_SIUm DE LEVERPOL. 


THE COMMON SEAL OF THE BURGESSES OF LEVERPOL. 


Equally plain is the Inscription IOHIS, though reversed on the label, and 
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what can be more natural than to place on the Seal the name of the King 
who had granted the charter to the Town. 


The impression of the original Seal, which is in the Okill collection, and 
now the property of the Corporation, is in red wax, and, with the parch- 
ment fastening shewn in the engraving, is still appended to a deed dated 
October 7th, Anno 4 and 5 Philip and Mary, and is thus noticed in the Old 
Corporation Records, vol. 1, p. 288. 


“A° 1565. Item, the said 14th day of this December, 
‘“by Master Robert Corbett, was brought and presented, 
“palam Omnibus, an Indenture sealed and signed 
“with Sir Richard Molyneux, Knight, and Master 
“William Molyneux, Tisq., his son and heire, and 
“bearing date the vij day of October, in the fourth and 
“fifth year of Phillip and Mary, &c. 


The Seal, it will thus be seen, existed beyond the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and there is little doubt as to the period at which it was lost, for 
we have historical evidence that at the taking of Liverpool by Prince 
Rupert, the Corporation lost their writings and ancient records. Certain 
Windmills and Ferry Boats became the subjects of litigation between the 
Corporation and the Molyneux family, at that time, and on the first October, 
1646, an order of Parliament was issued, granting to the Corporation pos- 
session of the said ‘‘Wynd Milne and Terry Boats lately in the possession 
of Ricuarp, Lord Motyneux, who is in hostility against the Parliam* and 
by his power with y° Lord Coxuineron, (late Master of the Court Warde 
and Liveries,) brought a vexatious suite against the said Corporacon, to 
their great damage and impoverishment.” In this order it is said that “all 
the wrytings and ancient records belonging to y* said Corporacon, were taken 
away when that ‘Towne was taken by the Enemy.” 


At this time a new Seal being required, a person not at all conversant 
with the characters of the period at which the original Seal was granted to 
the town, made the rude copy of the original, which any one comparing 
the impression of the original Seal with that at present in use, will see to 
be in all points incorrect. 


Very different from such an informal proceeding, was the care taken in 
the middle ages to secure correctness in all official Seals, and for this care 
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the antiquaries of succeeding ages must ever acknowledge their obligations. 
Madox, in his History of the Exchequer, gives a writ patent issued in the 
9th year of King John, (1208, the very year after the grant of the charter 
to the town of Liverpool,) calling on all moneyours, essayers, and ‘‘custodes 
cuneorum” to appear at Westminster, bringing thither all their dies sealed 
up, with their Seals, &c., to have them examined. 


In describing the seal I noticed the introduction of the star and crescent, 
which are “ religious symbols,* the crescent emblematical of the Blessed 
Virgin, as Regina Ceelorum, and the star of our Saviour.” It may perhaps 
be mentioned, as corroborative of the age of this seal, that the Irish 
penny of King John has the same symbols,+ and that on the great seal of 
Richard the Ist. is a crescent, and a sun of many rays. The general form 
of the letters of the inscription is also almost identical with that of the 
legend of the great seal and coins of John, and I see little or no reason 
to doubt that the old seal was engraved at, or soon after, the period 
when the original charter was granted to the town. 

Mr. Brooxe objected to the suggested explanation of the word contained 
in the scroll. Among vast numbers of seals he could not recollect a single 
instance of one with the name of a King placed in so extraordinary a man- 
ner. Bad as was the latin of the middle ages, it was not so at variance 
with the rules of grammar, as to place a proper name in the genitive case 
without some other word to give it a meaning, as ex. g., “ the grant,” or 


“the gift,” of John. If Mr. Hamper’s explanation was not the correct one, 
he thought that we had yet to look for its true meaning. 


Mr. Pipcron in reply, contended for the genuineness of the word 
‘‘ Johis,” and noticed that the inscription on the ancient seal was complete 





* Mr. Hamper’s letter before quoted. 


+ Since this paper has been in type, I have seen in the Archeological Journal, (vol. 
2, p. 845 note, and vol. 4, p. 77,) some remarks respecting the star and crescent. This 
device in its primitive form, a star wavy of six rays over a crescent, occurs on both 
sides of the King’s head on the first great seal of Richard I., whence probably arose an 
opinion that this badge originated in the time of the Crusades. On his second seal the 
device is as I have stated, a crescent and sun of many rays. In its primitive form it 
occurs again on the bordure of the first great seal of Henry III., and in this shape it is 
of ordinary occurrence on the seals of individuals of all classes during the thirteenth 


and fourteenth centuries. The badge is also said to have been borne by the servants 
of King John. 
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in itself, and would not admit of taking up the scroll inscription as suggested 
by Mr. Hamper, ! 


If.—On THe Famity or Percivat, or ALLERTON, LANCASHIRE. 
By James Heywood, Esq., F'.S.A. 


The sources from which the following account of the fortunes of the 
Percivals, of Allerton, is drawn, are chiefly documents to which the kind- 
ness of Mr. Denison Naylor, of Altrincham and Manchester, a descendant 
of Jane Percival, the grand-daughter of the purchaser of Allerton, has 
afforded me access. These consist, firstly—of a copy of the Percival 
genealogy ;* secondly,—of wills and letters in Mr. Naylor’s possession ; 
and thirdly—of Gregson’s account of Allerton and the Percivals. That 
writer remembered Richard Percival living in poverty, at Wavertree Hall, 
about 1760, and had repeatedly, from 1759 to 1795, seen Mrs. Hardman, 
the widowed possessor and occupier of Allerton Hall. 


The Percival pedigree from Royton, begins with Harfrastus the Dane, 
and Radclyfie the Herald afterwards carried it up to Charlemagne. The 
descent of the French lords of Percheval and Ivery was indeed illustrious 
and undoubted. ‘This genealogy places one of their descendants at Weston, 
in Somersetshire, from a younger line of which house came the Earls of 
Egmont ; the older remained at Weston, and in process of time, about the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, two merchants of Bristol were junior members of 
the family. The direct Weston line ended in a daughter, Anne, who mar- 
ried twice :—lst, Evan Lloyd, of Havinmeick, and 2ndly, Colonel Salisbury, 
of Backagrage, and with her, we conclude, the estate went. 


On the 15th of July, 1642, Lord Strange was invited to Manchester, for 
the purpose of securing the Magazine, and Alexander Green, (a name also 


* This is transcribed from a pedigree drawn up by Mr. Thomas Percival, of Royton 
about 1760. He was the father of that Catherine Percival, who, marrying, conveyed 
the Royton estates to Sir Joseph Radcliffe. This Thomas Percival is described by an 


eminent antiquary to have been diligent in the collection, and in the compilation of 
pedigrees. 
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found in connexion with Liverpool,) entertained the royalists at a banquet. 
The feast had hardly begun when news came that the opposite faction was 
in the town, and in arms; ascuftfle ensued, and after the royalists had 
cleared the streets, and Lord Strange was retiring to Ordsall Hall, then the 
house of Sir Alexander Radcliffe, ‘“‘ suddenly some came in the reare, and 
“cut a gentleman in the head, and struck him off his horse, <A son of that 
“ gent. rescuing his father was also wounded, it is thought one of them is 
“in great danger; the man that struck the old gent. was shot, but not 
“known yet by whom.”—(Civil War Tracts,* p. 33.) In the impeachment 
of Lord Strange, Richard Percival, of Kirkmans-hulme, Linen Webster, is 
stated to be the person thus killed, and in the Manchester burial register 
he is set down “ July 18.1642, Richard Parcivall, of Grind lowe.” <A few 
months afterwards, in February, 1642-3, when Seaton took Preston, Tilsley, 
in his account of what occurred, mentions the capture of Fleetwood, as 
‘he that killed the man at Manchester, at that time the Earl came thither 
‘a little before the siege.”—(Civil War Tracts, p. 73.) 


In Mr. Percival’s pedigree there is a difficulty in connecting the Weston 
Percivals with those in Lancashire. We conclude these last could not 
descend from the twice married lady, as they would then have been called 
Lloyd or Salisbury, and this Richard of Kirkmanshulme is inserted 
between the lines, apparently to be the connecting link. He is set downas 
Richard, of Manchester, occisus 1642. The mention made of this person 
does not lead us to infer that he occupied any very elevated position in 
society, and having thus stated the claims of the Lancashire Percivals to be 
descended from their Weston namesakes and illustrious ancestry, we proceed 
to matters of which Mr. Percival, of Royton, could probably speak with 
greater certainty. 


About the middle of the interregnum, two brothers were engaged in 
trade in Lancashire, the eldest, Richard Percival, (born 1616,) in Liverpool, 
and the youngest, Thomas, in Manchester. Thomas bought Royton, 1662, 
and died 1694, and associating his family with the landed aristocracy, they 








* Tracts relating to Military Proceedings in Lancashire during the great Civil War, 
&c.; edited for the Chetham Society, by G. Ormerod, D.C.L., &c., author of the History 
of Cheshire. 
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gradually formed alliances with Norris of Speke, Kenyon, Lloyd of Bryn, 
Gregge now Hopwood, and finally Radcliffe. Richard Percival, meanwhile, 
was successfully pursuing his career in Liverpool. He served the office of 
bailiff, 1651, of Mayor 1658, bought Allerton 1671, and died aged 84, in 
1700. 


When Percival served as bailiff, 1651, Williamson was mayor, and the 
son of the latter, a clergyman, married the daughter of the former. Edward 
Moore does not mention Percival, probably because he was not a tenant, 
and because he indisputably belonged to that Williamson faction so dis- 
pleasing to Moore. ‘“‘ Remember,” says he to his son, “you never trust any 
‘of that name in this town, for there is a great faction of them and their 
‘relations, and what is in them always lies underhand. ‘They have always 
‘been enemies to me, and all your predecessors, time out of the memory 
_ “of man, I pray God keep you and yours from their malice. Amen.” 


These Wilhamsons, with Percival, Formby, and their friends, composed 
the presbyterian party in Liverpool, and from these Colonel Moore, as he 
attached himself to Cromwell, separated, whilst Edward Moore never joined 
them. Fogg, the minister, was a young, moderate, and sincere divine, he 
is always mentioned with respect, and lived a consistent life, dying poor 
and ejected. He must not be confounded with his namesake, (whose life is 
also in Calamy) than whom Charles had not a more turbulent and more untir- 
ing enemy. On the passing the Corporation Act, Percival did not, with the 
Williamsons, resign his civic dignities. Still his leaning to the presby- 
terians was obvious. His son married the daughter of John Tilsley, per- 
haps the most obnoxious to the government of all the presbyterian 
ministers. Henry Newcome, hastening to Dublin, applies to his old friend 
Alderman Percival, to procure him a speedy passage, which is obtained in 
a ship commanded by a congenial spirit designated as ‘‘ Owner Formby,” and 
the opportunities of crossimg were so few that Newcome’s friends losing a 
few hours, and missing Formby’s ship, had to wait a fortnight for a passage 
to Dublin. We copy from Newcome’s “ Abstract,” and in this journey he 
states that he came and went by Irlam Ford. We do not find Percival 
filling any corporate office under the Stuarts, and in William the Third’s 
time, there is a message to him from Sir William Norris, the whig member, 
which justifies the conjecture that they were friends, (Norris papers, p. 29.) 
In 1670, as Gregson states, Allerton was purchased by Richard Percival 
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and his son Thomas, for £4755. We do not afterwards hear of this 
Thomas, and the next year the estate is in part settled on the marriage of 
Richard the second son with Elizabeth Tilsley. A portrait of the alder- 
man, taken 1686, still exists in the hands of Mr. Naylor. 


Two daughters, and a son, survived Alderman Richard Percival. One 
married Williamson, and probably had descendants. The other married 
Legh, of Oughtrington, Co. Chester, and had one son and two daughters ; 
the eldest, Catherine, married Dr. Angier and had issue. Dr. Angier, a 
century ago, was the popular medical practitioner in more than one branch 
of the art, in Liverpool. We have his book of visits, and we suppose it 
contains every name of respectability in Liverpool at the period at which 
he practised. Jane Legh, the youngest sister, married James Hardman, 
the brother of John, the member for Liverpool. James died 22nd Nov., 
1759, and his children soon followed him, leaving his widow alone in the 
world, until, in 1795, at the age of 93, she died at Allerton and was 
buried at Rochdale. The Hardman connection with the place from 
whence they came to Liverpool was never broken off. They had a house 
of trade at Rochdale, as well as at Liverpool, and: we believe were buried 
at the former place. The two brothers Hardman jointly bought Allerton, 
1732-5, for £7700, but James Hardman’s wife beng Alderman Percival’s 
grand-daughter, the alienation of the estate was not so complete as might 
be supposed. ‘‘ Cousin Hardman” appears to have been a kind friend to 
his wife’s relations, as no doubt was the widow to her own kindred, and she 
long possessed the united property of her wealthy husband and brother- 
in-law. The length of life of the Percivals is remarkable, the Alderman 
was born 1616, and his grand-daughter, Jane Hardman, died 1795; his 
son Richard was married 1671, and died 1725; his daughter Jane Naylor, 
died 1775, aged 83, and her grand-son died recently about the same age. 
There is a letter of Mr. Naylor's of the date of August 12, 1742, which 
describes most of the Leigh branch of the Percivals at Buxton <“ Mrs. 
‘‘Wilson, with your aunt Leigh are gone to Buxton, where coz® Hardman, 
“with Dr. Angier’s lady, and uncle Leigh have been some time.” 


We now revert to Richard Percival, the surviving son and heir of the 
alderman, and who married Elizabeth Tilsley, daughter of the Rev. John 
Tilsley, the well-known Vicar of Dean, whose life is given in Calamy. 
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Tilsley’s will is dated 25th Nov., 1684. The first bequest is regarding his 
brother-in-law, George Chetham, and the terms of this sufficiently confirm 
the traditionary imbecility of this person, the only male in the family of 
Ralph, Humphrey Chetham’s youngest brother. There is a legacy of six 
hundred pounds, (for Tilsley, though greatly persecuted, died rich,) to John 
and Mary, the children of Edmund Ogden, and Martha, the minister’s 
youngest daughter. We believe this Ogden family were afterwards the 
possessors of Mossley Hill. Tilsley leaves Richard Percival three hundred 
pounds, and makes him an executor to his will. There are other consider- 
able legacies, and many lesser remembrances to well-known names, as 
Henry Newcome, Adam Martindale, &. Richard Percival had three sons 
and four daughters. The eldest, John, married Margaret Cooke, 17¢2, and 
the settlement of the Allerton estate on this occasion seems to have ab- 
sorbed all that the former settlement left available. There are letters both 
to the father, and the son, in the year 1721-2, from Mr. Naylor, complain- 
ing of irregularity in money transactions, and expressing surprise that with 
rich people such should be the case. The failure of John, mentioned by 
Gregson, must have taken place soon afterwards. Richard died at the end 
of 1725, and his will sufficiently betrays the fall of his family. The once 
prosperous Liverpool merchant, and the head of the Allerton house, after 
dating his will the 2nd of March, 1725, describes himself as of Manchester, 
merchant. He had then left his paternal estate, and being nearly eighty 
years of age, had removed from all the troubles and anxieties incident to 
his eldest son’s misfortunes, and fled to Manchester. ‘That oldest son is 
never mentioned in the will, which is the more remarkable, as a trust is 
created for the third son, Thomas, as for a person incapable of managing 
his affairs. Richard, the second son we suppose was already dead. The 
personal property is left in equal shares to two of the testator’s daughters, 
widow Millington, and Jane Naylor, and to John and Samuel, two of his 
grandsons, being a part of John’s six children, who were all living nine 
years afterwards, and partook of the division of the Allerton estate. Richard 
Percival also overlooks his daughter, Mrs. Taylor in these dispositions. It 
is useless to conjecture at the meaning of such a document, and as the will 
is not proved we suppose he died insolvent. It is possible, as Gregson 
fixes the date of cutting off the entail and mortgaging Allerton for £2500, 
in 1725, and Richard was not dead the 2nd of March, 1725, which leaves 
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only a few days in that year, that one of his last acts was joining in these 
arrangements, There is no mention made of the Allerton property in the 
will, and indeed we know it was already, by settlement and entail, disposed 
of. For a few years the Percivals clung to the estate, with a debt of 
£2,500 on it, £1000 owing to the five younger children of John, and the 
£100 per annum settled on John’s wife, one half of which had been given 
up to the creditors, all charged upon the estate. In 1732, Allerton was 
sold to the two brothers Hardman. Perhaps the sale was not completed 
until 1735, when Naylor again addresses his nephew as a rich man, and 
begs conditionally for a loan of £300, which is immediately offered, and we 
perceive by a receipt for the interest was finally, after some delay, accepted. 
This is hardly reconcilable with the deep poverty which Gregson assigns to 
Richard Percival. Naylor says, after requesting the money, ‘‘ my wife is 
“ acquainted with the above, supposes you will let me have it, if you are 
“ not provided with a place forall your money.” From whence we infer the 
Allerton estate had just been paid for, and Richard Percival was abounding 
in ready money. So late as January, 1745, Naylor writes to Percival, as to 
a friend able to assist him, and requests he will interest ‘‘ Cousin Hard- 
man” to get an apprenticeship for Naylor's son. 


We have no doubt that this Richard, the last of the Percivals known in 
Liverpool, was the person of integrity Gregson tells us he had the reputa- 
tion of being, and we think we are doing as much honor to this respectable 
but decayed family in thus tracing them to a poor, warm-hearted and 
honest man, one who to pay his father’s debts, and to increase his mother’s 
means, denied himself the comforts of life, as though we had deduced his 
ancestry from the paladins of Charlemagne, or the amphibious followers 
of Harfrastus, the Dane. 


Dr. Hume then read some remarks on the Roman vases recently dis- 
covered at Wigan, now, by the kindness. of Mr. Thicknesse, M.P., in the 
possession of the Society. These vases were found in making some altera- 
tions recently in the yard of the Gas works, near the spot where a few years 
ago, a similar discovery of Roman remains was made, of which an account 
18 given in the transactions of the Manchester Philosophical Society. 
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The Fifth Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on Thursday, February 1st, 1849. 


W. W. Mortimer, Esgq., in the Chair. 
The following new members were announced :— 


William Ayrton, Chester. 

John Caspar Colton, 114, Duke street, Liverpool. 

Robert Hughes, Mortimer Terrace, Birkenhead. 

Thomas Johnstone Kilpin, 1, Arrod street, Hope street, Liverpool. 
Alfred Stephens, Stanhope street. Liverpool. 

George Webster, 7, Northumberland Terrace, Everton. 

James Wright Whitehead, 15, Duke street, Edge hill. 


The following presents to the Society were laid on the table :— 


1. Booxs, Pampuuets, &c.—Transactions of the British Archeological 
Association at its third Annual Congress, held at Gloucester, August, 1846 ; 
from the Council of the British Archeological Association. Report of the 
Speeches at the Spécial General Meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, on Wednesday, March 5, 1845 ; from Alfred J. Dunkin, Esq. 
Plan of London, 1771 ; from H. R. Peers, Esq. Translation of a Chinese 
Tale ; by Robert Thom, printed at the Canton Press Office, 1839. A 
Complete History of the Rebellion, from its first rise, in 1745 to its total 
suppression at the glorious battle of Culloden, in April, 1746; by James 
Ray, of Whitehaven, volunteer under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland, 1747. A Journey through England, &., London, 1724, 2 vols. 
The number and name of the Apocalyptic Beasts, Part 1; by David Thom, 
Minister of Bold street Chapel, Liverpool, 1848. The three grand Exhi- 
bitions of Man’s Enmity to God; by David Thom, Bold street Chapel, 
Liverpool, 1845. Remarks by the Rev. David Thom, Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Rodney street, Liverpool, on a Series of Charges recently 
preferred against him, before the Reverend the Presbytery of Glasgow, &c., 
Liverpool, 1825. Memorial submitted by the Rev. David Thom, to the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, in the cause between John M‘Culloch, and others, 
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and himself. The Miracles of the Irving School shewn to be unworthy. of 
Serious Examination: by the Rev. David Thom, formerly Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Rodney street, now Minister of Bold street Chapel, Liver- 
pool, 1882 ; fromthe Rev. Dr. Thom. A series of Reports of the Lancaster 
Literary Scientific and Natural History Society, from 1835 to 1848 in- 
clusive ; from 8. Simpson, Esq., Lancaster. Krdeswicke’s Survey of Staf- 
fordshire; from Robert Hughes, Esq. A Copper Coin of the Byzantine 
Empire ; from Mr. Rampling. 

Hugh Neill, Esq. exhibited a gold coin of Valentinian found in the 
vicinity of Chester Cathedral, about sixty years since, and read an interest- 
ing account of the times of Valentinian, 


Mr. Dunlevie presented three Engravings—Portrait of Sir Julius Cesar, 
Knight ; View of the Tomb of Sir Julius Cesar; and fac-simile of the 
inscription on the Tomb :—and deposited with the Society Lodge’s Life 
of Sir Julius Ceesar. 


The following papers were then read :— 


I.—On THE Roman Roaps IN LANCASHIRE, WITH A PARTICULAR 
ACCOUNT OF THE TENTH ITER OF ANTONINUS. 


By John Just, E'sq., of the Grammar School, Bury. 


The great object of the Romans in extending their empire, was 
not merely to subdue, but also to secure and retain their conquests. 
Hence, wherever their victories gained for them the ascendency, 
they strengthened their power by every means within the compass 
of their knowledge, to make their dominion lasting. They chose 
out the most select situations for their stations, and fortified them 
so strongly as to make them permanent. They also connected these 
military posts one with another, by military ways or ramparts, along 
which their legions could march in safety; so that the whole extent 
of their territories, from the Euphrates to the Atlantic ocean, was 
one vast fortification ; and so massive and durable were these works 
of theirs, that remains of them are met with to this day, spite of the 
march of a higher degree of civilization, and the sweeping nature 


of modern improvements. 


The Romans constructed three kinds of ways or roads. The 
first kind during conquest, was the “via militaris,” properly so called, 
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or the elevated highway from military station to station. The 
second kind was the ‘‘via publica,” or public road, made subse- 
quently for intercourse from one place to another, and to facilitate 
the arts of peace, and communication with the Roman capital. The 
third kind were the private roads, or “vie private,’ called also “ vie 
vicinales,’ because, according to Ulpian “‘ad agros et vicos ducunt.” 


The military roads were elevated three feet and upwards above 
the surface of the ground. They were paved on their summits 
throughout their whole length, and were hence also called “vie strate,” 
whence we derive our word street. From their elevation likewise we 
term them highways. Their direction was generally in perfectly 
straight lines, from one high point of ground to another. ‘This 
arose from their being lines of defence to the troops, as well as of 
passage, thereby enabling them to see the line before and behind 
them as far as possible, and so preventing them from being surprised _ 
by their enemies, or intercepted during their journeys. ‘Turnings on 
these military roads were commonly angles on the summits of 
elevations. The average width of such roads was about twenty-one 
feet or alittle more; and the line chosen out for them, was on the 
highest ground that their direction would permit. On account of 
their being paved, the term used for constructing them was “ munire 
viam, to fortify or build a road. 


The public ways, except in the vicinity of Rome, or the head- 
quarters of their provinces, were not paved, nor elevated above the 
surface of the ground. They were not laid out on the high erounds, 
between place and place, but on lower grounds, and were not neces- 
sarily straight. They were covered with “glare” or gravel, and 
were fourteen feet wide, sufficient to allow two carriages or vehicles 
to pass one another. : 


The private or vicinal ways were less broad, seldom exceeding 
seven feet in width. They had here and there broader places to 
allow vehicles to pass, in case two should meet travelling in opposite 
directions. They had also cross roads or “ diverticula,” leading to less 
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frequented places than the ordinary roads. Many of our early high 
roads, public roads, and bye and cross roads, were on the lines laid 
out by the Romans. 


Of the military roads constructed by the Romans, within the 
County of Lancashire, three are mentioned in “Itineraries” or Way 
Books, which have survived the vicissitudes of the various commo- 
tions that have agitated this country, since those would-be masters 
of the world left its shores. One of these, the Itinerary of Antoni- 
nus, gives us an account of most of the military roads, with the sta- 
tions situated upon them, at the time he made his survey. The Tenth 
Iter of his work contains the following account of the main military 
road which runs nearly north and south throughout the entire length 
of the county. A Glanoventa, Galava M.P.* XVIII, Alione M.P. 
XII, Galacum M.P. XTX, Bremetonacis M.P. XX VII. Coccio M.P 
XX, Mancunio M.P. XVIII, Condate M.P. XVIII, Mediolano 
M.P. XVIII. This Iter runs from the north, southward ; and three 
of the stations named therein are situated, by the general consent 
of Antiquaries, within Lancashire. And as but one of these stations 
has been determined by the universal agreement of all who have 
touched upon the subject, we will fix upon it as the starting point 
of our present sketch of the line of that military road. The 


station is that of Mancunium, situated at Camp Field, within the 
City of Manchester. 


This course will lead us in an opposite direction to that of the 
Iter, but we shall derive assistance thereby, as we proceed, because 
it takes us forward on the line of its first construction by the 
legionaries of Rome. The probable date of the period of its for- 
mation is A.D. 79, when Agricola subjugated the Western Brigantes 
and the Sistuntii of the western coast, along the Fylde country. 


This Roman military road enters Lancashire at the old Ford over 





* M. P. i.e. Millia Passuum, or miles. 
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the Mersey at Stretford, to which name it has given origin. The 
present public road through Stretford lies on the site of the old 
Roman road, so far as that continues straight, and runs thence 
towards Manchester. Owing to the immense size of Manchester, 
and the thick population of its suburbs and vicinity, it is impossible 
to tell the direction of the line to, or near, the station of Mancunium. 
It leaves Manchester sometimes upon, and if not, parallel with 
Strangeways on the new line of road thence to Bury. Near Prest- 
wich the lines of road again correspond. Thence with evident 
remains at intervals, it continues its straight course till it falls in 
again with the modern road, passes the Dales, and then crosses the 
river Irwell. ‘Throughout the parish of Radcliffe its remains are 
frequently evident, and occasionally very conspicuous. For some 
length it forms the boundary between the parishes of Radcliffe 
and Bury. Then it ascends the high ground at Offyside, and falls in 
with Watling-strect there. Here its course is evident forward through 
Edgeworth, to the heights at Blacksnape, by fallmg in with the 
public road between Bury and Blackburn ‘The same line of its 
course may be seen similarly from the culminating point at Black- 
snape, by its falling in again with the present road, through 
Darwent, and so on to Blackburn. Near Blackburn on both sides 
all remains of it are wholly obliterated. Yet it soon appears again 
as you ascend towards Rivedge, and may thence be traced to the 
high ground at Ramsgreave. At Ramsgreave the descent commen- 
ces towards the river Ribble, and there at one stretch may its whole 
length be made out by the eye, from the feet of the observer, 
to the horizon on the top of Longridge Fell, an almost continuous 
line of fences marking its course to the Ribble, and a road and the 
Green Lane on Longridge its direction beyond the river. Numerous 
most marked remains may be met with between Ramsgreave and the 
Ribble, one or two nearly as perfect as when last the Roman soldier 
marched homeward from the spot; several of the stones which his 
predecessors placed there, still remaining unmoved from their places. 
Close to the Ribble the road makes an angle to the ford below the 
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bridge, which leads from Walton-le-dale to Ribchester. This angle 
suggests to the mind the great change which has taken place in the 
channel of the river, since the time when Agricola’s soldiers first forded 
it. It shews that the stream runs more than its own breadth from 
its course at that time, and that now cattle graze on a fine fertile 
pasture of alluvial soil, where then the ensigns of the eternal city 
crossed this fine river which intersects the county. Ribchester, an 
undoubted and extensive Roman station—a mine of antiquities, 
is more than half a mile lower down the stream than where the 
Romans crossed it. 


As usual in the proximity to Roman stations, all traces of the line 
of the road are lost. Stony Gate at some distance falls in with the 
line, and thence to the summit of Longridge Fell, fine remains of the 
road may be found. ‘The road does not fall exactly upon the line of 
the Green lane thereon, as is the common opinion, but deviates a 
little to the left. And when the very apex of Longridge is gained, 
and the vale of the Hodder is seen forward, then an angle is formed 
in the line of the road to the eastward. Perhaps at this point as 
extensive a bird-eye view of a Roman road may be seen, as the north 
of England contains. Glancing backward, its course may be seen 
as before related, to Ramsgreave, from four to five miles distant. 
Looking forward, the line shews itself in a similar manner to Brows- 
holme heights; an equal distance or greater. So true were the 
Romans in their method of laying out their lines of military roads, 
that with the exception of a very slight angle indeed, on the summit 
at Blacksnape—even the accuracy of the Ordnance Survey could 
not detect a deviation from a perfectly straight line between this place 
and Manchester, a distance approaching 80 miles. Here may be 
surmised the method which the Romans adopted, to form their 
strarght lines, in constructing this kind of roads. Among the 
mountains seen hence in the distance, the top of Penygent stands 
most prominent. With the eye fixed upon its summit, the whole line 
of Roman road seems to stretch directly towards it, as if it had been 
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the object aimed at. They appear hence to have had some striking 
object in the distance to direct them. Numerous remains of the 
road occur between Longridge Fell and Browsholme heights. Two 
modern roads are upon the site of it, Lees-lane beyond the Hodder, 
and the lane leading up to Browsholme heights. On Browsholme 
heights Penygent disappears from the horizon and Ingleborough 
starts up. Again an angle is made on the top of the hill, and the 
line of the road proceeds straight from it towards Ingleborough on 
the horizon. Past Crompton over Birkett Moss, the remains are very 
evident. Beyond the Hodder from Gamble Hall, when the road 
enters upon a limestone district to the north-west of Newton in 
Bowland, and thence to the foot of Croasdale, a continuous ridge 
marks out the straight course of the line. Here commenced a 
difficulty to the Romans in their progress northward. Immediately 
in front, a steep mountain barred up their passage. The easiest 
exit from the valley of the Hodder into the vale of Lune, by the cross 
at Greet, was too much to the eastward of their course. Nothing 
therefore but a gradual ascent up Croasdale was left them. From 
the nature of the ground, they were compelled to depart from one 
of the principles of their military road making. A road in a 
straight line was impracticable for troops heavily armed. They 
therefore yielded up this point, but took care that the sloping 
line of the ascent should be straight notwithstanding; so that a view 
of the road might be secured from one point to another. Care was 
also taken that this gradually ascending line in no point approached 
a steep part of the mountain, from which the troops on their march 
could be assailed with stones rolled down upon them, or by missiles. 
In this way the road ascended up Croasdale, and then continued 
above Whitingdale until it passed the inaccessible heights of Botton 
Head Fell, the present public road from Slaidburn to Hornby 
occupying its site the whole way. Where the line of the military 
road turned off to meet the first remains, near the foot of Botton 
Fell, no one yet has been able to discover; the boggy nature of the 
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soil having in all probability overgrown the bold agger built by the 
warriors of Imperial Rome. 


Towards the foot of Botton Fell, the Roman road again be- 
comes conspicuous, and is known as such to the neighbouring 
inhabitants. It continues evident within the enclosed grounds 
passing through the estates named the Swans and Ivah, until it falls 
in with the present public road at the village of Lowgill. Remains 
continue at intervals after it leaves the public road, until it 
reaches the high ground on the Hill estate in Tatham. Here 
are some parts of the road still almost perfect. Hence, on account 
of the steep banks on the side of the river Wenning, it became 
necessary to deviate from the continuous straight line of its course. 
As usual on the highest point of the Hill estate, an angle is formed 
to gain the ford at Bentham Bridge. Beyond the Wenning, the 
road falls in with two old roads, and is here again known by the 
old inhabitants as part of the Roman road. Having reached the 
high ground again at Borrens Barn, a deviation to the left was made 
towards Old Wennington. In one place only, between these two 
places, can any traces of the road be seen. Indeed, great difficulties 
to ascertain its actual course between the two rivers of the Wenning 
and the Greta exist. But as on the north side of the Greta, the 
remains are again most conspicuous, the line intermediate must 
have joined the two points and the difficulty thus is greatly lessened. 
If the line of the road had been continued to the Greta without 
turning off to the right, the same obstacle in precipitous banks 
as on the Wenning, would have rendered crossing the river at that 
point impossible. Tradition says that about a quarter of a mile 
higher up the stream was a Roman bridge, and at the place specified 
there is certainly the appearance of an abutment, such as leads up to 
a bridge, highly raised and very conspicuous; but whether there 
are such remains of its foundations as are always found where such 
bridges have been built, I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining. North of the Greta, the Roman road turns northward, 
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and forming across the flat grounds at Collingholme as fine a 
specimen of remains as can be found on the whole Iter, it falls in 
with an old road leading to Overtown, having the Roman station at 
Overburrow nearly a mile to the west. It then crosses the Leck brook, 
passes by the farm house called the Gales, falls in with the road to 
the house, then joins the long level of the high road from Kirkby 
Lonsdale to Ingleton, and having here crossed the boundary between 
Lancashire and Westmorland, stretches up along Wandale’s lane in 
Casterton, straight forward up the vale of the Lune. 


Such is a hasty sketch of the remains of the Roman military road 
mentioned in Antoninus Tenth Iter, an Iter which hitherto has per- 
plexed antiquaries, and whichis still far from being thoroughly investi- 
gated and determined. To give the particular remains in detail would 
be very long and very tedious. They are marked out faithfully in the 
Ordnance Survey documents, as far northward as Low Fell at the foot 
of Croasdale. Whether beyond that point they have been thoroughly 
entered I know not, yet they ought, ere the impressions of the maps,are 
taken, to be added, to perfect that truly noble undertaking. Many inte- 
resting remains of antiquities occur, and have been discovered from 
time to time on the line of road now briefly delineated, which might 
fall in with the objects of this society. At present it only remains to 
bring forward such corroborative authority from other documents 
which may yet exist, as to confirm the accuracy of Antoninus, were 
such necessary, after those evidences which already have been pro- 
duced, as apparent on the surface of the ground. 


Another Way-Book or Itinerary, either copied from some more 
extensive work or better MSS. of Antoninus, or from some other 
authority has been preserved to our times. ‘This is the Itinerary of 
Richard, a monk of Cirencester. His Tenth Iter in one part of it, is 
a parallel to the Tenth of Antoninus already mentioned. The parallel 
stands thus, Brocavonacis ad Alaunam - - - Coccio - - - Mancunio 
M.P. XVIII. Little doubt, I think, can be entertained, but that the 
“Alione” of Antoninus, is the same station as the ad Alaunam of 
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Richard. From “ Alauna,” however, Richard goes at once to Coc- 
cium, omitting two stations given in Antoninus, viz.:—Galacum 
and Bremetonace, and more than this, he has assigned no distances 
either between Alauna and the station next north of it, nor between 
it and Coccium southward; so that while he verifies Antoninus by 
securing certain stations on the same line of military road, he varie® 
from him in others. Yet connecting Coccium with Mancunium, and 
according with Antoninus in the distance between the two stations: 
he supports Antoninus, though the latteris the more correct account 
of the Iter. We thus have two authorities for the hne of military 
road which we have traced out in this paper. With the stations on 
the Iter we have nothing to do; nor with the opinions of others, as to 
its line, direction, &c., who differ from us; because our object is not 
to find fault either with what our predecessors have done or left 
undone, but to give to the society a just account of a fact as it 
simply is, as history ever should do, leaving that fact and our 
account of it, to stand simply connected by themselves, for the 
assistance and satisfaction of all others hereafter, who may think fit 
to do as we have done, go, see, observe, and judge for themselves. 


The two Roman roads alluded to, in connection with the present 
one, must stand over to form a sequel to the present paper, if 
deemed acceptable to the members of this society. 


A special vote of thanks to Mr. Just for his able and interesting 
paper was carried by acclamation. 


IJ.—OBsERVATIONS ON THE INSCRIPTION UPON THE Common SEAL OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


By Richard Brooke, Esq., F-.S.A. 


The explanation which was suggested in the paper, upon the common 
Seal of Liverpool, read at the meeting of the 4th January last, not being 
satisfactory to my mind, I am induced to offer the following observations 
on the subject. 
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In commencing, I imagine that we may reject without any scruple Mr. 
Gregson’s notion, of the bird engraved on the Seal being an Eagle, and of 
the word in the scroll or label under it, being “Jovis”; for I never met 
with any person who attached the least weight to his conjecture; and it 
may well admit of doubt, whether in the low state of classical learning on 
the 28th August, 1207, the date of the first Liverpool Charter, either 
King John, or any of his court had ever heard of Jupiter, or of the Hagle 
being called the bird of Jove. 


Some years ago, I hada conversation with Mr. Barron Field, the author 
of a paper on the Liverpool Seal, and also with Mr. Okill, and inspected 
the cast which he shewed me, taken from the impression of an old Seal, 
which he said had been affixed to a deed of the age, (as far as I can recollect) 
of either Mary or Elizabeth, and which I suppose to have been the same 
deed which was alluded to in the paper of the 4th January last; and I 
cannot help entertaining the opinion, that the explanation which was 
suggested or revived on the 4th January of the meaning of the word, or 


letters engraved on the separate line or scroll, below the inscription, cannot 
be correct. 


It appears from the paper alluded to, that we cannot come to the con- 
clusion suggested in it, unless we are prepared to admit that the letters in 
the scroll or label are reversed, or in other words, engraved the wrong way 
upwards ; which appears to me to be highly improbable. 


Besides which there is another difficulty against the supposition of the 
five letters, or word, being intended for a contraction of “ Johannis,” (in 
English “of John” or “John’s,”) because to put a noun-substantive, or a 
proper name quite alone, and in the genitive case, without any other word 
to give it some meaning, such for example, as would signify, “ the Grant” 
or the “ Gift” of John, does not make sense; and bad as the Latin of the 
middle ages often was, it was scarcely so bad as that, nor so much at variance 
with the rules of Grammar. 


In Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary, there are vast numbers of engrav- 
ings of Seals of Corporations &c., yet I cannot recollect a single instance 
of one with the name of a King placed all alone, in so extraordinary a 
manner. I cannot help entertaining the opinion, that Mr. Hamper, in the 
letter in the Archeologia, vol. 21, has probably given, if not the correct 
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explanation, at least the best explanation hitherto given of it; thus— 
“Sigillum commune Burgensium Leverpolis,” and the letters beneath the 
principal inscription, forming the termination of the word LEVERPOLIS, 
having been placed there for want of room. 


In the work on the Great Charter, the Charter of the Forest, &c. &c. 
by William Blackstone, Vinerian professor of the laws of England, after 
wards Mr. Justice Blackstone, no mean authority, he gives copies of the 
impréssions of the great Seal of King John, affixed to two instruments of 
importance ; in one the “ Articuli,” or heads, which were afterwards to be 
reduced to the form of a Charter, and to which the King affixed his great 
Seal, the copy shews his name engraved in the circumscription, in full, 
“ JOHANNES’; and in the other, which is Magna Charta, the copy gives 
the reverse or counter-seal as Blackstone terms it, and there the King’s 
name appears in a contraction in the circumscription, thus—“ IOhS”; the 
inscriptions also contain his royal and other titles. 


It is also worthy of notice, that the copies of the Great Seal of John, 
given by Blackstone, neither contain any crescent, star, or any other 
ornamental device,* though Magna Charta was granted on 15th of June, 
1215, which was almost eight years after the grant of the Liverpool Char- 
ter; and if he had usually adopted any such device, as a star, or crescent, 
it seems rather more natural, to expect to find it in his own Seal, than on 
the seal of a town to which he had granted a charter. 


The letter h in those instances, resembles the small h now in use in 
printing; and it should be borne in mind that at that period the H was 
not very commonly formed as at present, of two upright lines, with a hori- 
zontal line connecting them in the midst, but somewhat like the present 
small letter h. Unless that circumstance is borne in mind, the mode in 
which the word IOHIS is printed on the last line of page 58, of the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, of 4th January last, might possibly mislead. 

I think that the letter said to be h, and to be engraved the wrong end 
upwards, in the scroll, or label, in the most ancient Seal, is in fact the letter 
P; at least it appears so to my eyes ; and when we consider the barbarous Latin 
ee era LoTR 9h sa sia an aoe) tel A Rn ME ALO 


* There is a very small cross at the end of each inscription, but that is merely such 
as 18 seen in many other sects and coins, and cannot be considered as a device. 
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of the middle ages, I do not feel certain, whether the word may not be in- 
tended for LEVERPOLIOPIS ; the last five letters being placed in 
the scroll, or label below the rest of the inscription. I suggest that 
may probably be the correct word, which in fact does not differ much 
LEVERPOLIS, which Mr. Hamper gives us, and is about as good 
medieval Latin; for it is not easy to say what word would be used in the 
middle ages for the genitive case of Liverpool ; and as the letter which 
precedes the letter L, in the word, or part of a word “ LEVERPOL” 
is defaced, I think that Mr. Hamper may probably be right in suggesting 
that it is M, and not D. 


Upon the whole, T am inclined to think that Mr. Hamper’s explanation, 
if not correct, is nearly so; but if not, then it appears to me that we have 
yet to seek for the correct explanation of the meaning of the five letters, 
or word, on the scroll, or label, especially as no instance appears to be 
adduced of any other Seal containing such remarkable deviations from what 
is usual in inscriptions on Seals of cities and towns. 


Mr. Pidgeon said, he was content that he had been the first publicly to 
call attention to the existence of an impression of the Ancient Seal of 
Liverpool, and that he had given to the members of the Society the power 
of judging for themselves as to the inscription. He had most carefully 
drawn every part, and they might ‘rely on the general correctness of the 
etching. In particular, he believed that the letter preceding the word 
‘““ Leverpol” was D, and not M as suggested by Mr. Brooke, and the 
modern, though faulty copy corroborated this reading. With these re- 
marks he would leave the subject in the hands of the members of the 
Society. 





IJI.—NotTick OF RECENT DISCOVERIES AT CHESTER, IN A LETTER FROM 
Witiram Ayrton, Esq., of CHESTER. 
Chester, 30th January, 1849. 
My Dear Srp, 

T have much pleasure in complying with your request, by 
giving you to the best of my ability, a short account of ancient remains 
and excavations, which have been lately exposed in making fresh drains 
in Chester, and which have fallen under my own observation. 


The most interesting of these is undoubtedly an excavation of some 
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extent which was discovered in making the drains in St. John street, Pepper 
street, Cuppin street, and Bridge street; in each of which streets the 
labourers came across a previous excavation, which takes the form of a 
passage, and runs nearly due East and West. Inall these streets beneath 
a superficial earth, of from three to four feet deep, exists the red sandstone 
rock of the locality, previously (as it was supposed) undisturbed, and im 
which the lately made drains have been excavated. These drains average 
twelve feet deep, and the ancient excavation was first noticed in St. John 
street, 1t was next come upon in Pepper street, about seventy yards from St. 
Michael’s Church, and opposite Mr. Gough’s house, about seventy yards 
further on it crosses Bridge street, about twelve yards from St. Michael's 
steps, and runs under the buildings which now occupy the site of Old Lamb 
row. It crosses the streets mentioned, some obliquely, others at right 
angles, and was evidently made, and probably (as now) filled up with soil 
and rubbish, before the present streets of Chester were designed. This 
excavation is about seven feet wide at the top (that is, about four feet below 
the surface of the present streets,) becoming gradually narrower to the 
bottom—at least as far as can be judged—as the present excavations have 
nowhere reached the level of the ancient one, and at their deepest level— 
about thirteen feet—an iron rod was driven into the rubbish with which the 
old excavation is filled, and penetrated four feet, without reaching the solid 
rock. At intervals of a few yards occur recesses, or wider excavations of 
the rock—thus : 


| Recess. | 


— 
a Passage. a Passage, 





_ Some suppose these recesses to have been for the purpose of allow- 
‘ng one person to stand aside while another passed ;—or to admit air to 
the passage ;—and have ascribed the existence of the excavation to a sub- 
terraneous communication which at some time connected the Priory of St. 
John’s with the Monastery of the White Friars. This conjecture however 
has nothing to support it beyond the position and direction of the passage 
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where it has hitherto been observed. I am informed by the proprietor of 
the Old Lamb row (an interesting structure, of which Mr. Cuitt’s etching is 
well known) that where this portion of the excavation was exposed, in laying 
the foundation of the present building, it was divided longitudinally—into 
two passages or galleries one above the other, by very substantial timbers 
and floormg—which was found about eight feet below the surface. It is 
singular that nowhere, as yet, have any remains in the form of arches, or 
covering to this excavation been discovered : had it been a subterraneous 
passage these must have existed, and they will probably yet be found. On 
the other hand, if this excavation was only a fosse or ditch belonging to the 
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DIAGRAM OF THE COURSE OF THE ANCIENT PASSAGE. 


1. Upper Bridge street. 5. St. Michael’s Church. 
2. Lower Bridge street. 6. Cuppin street. 
3. Grosvenor street. 7. Old Lamb row. 


4, Pepper street. 


The dotted line shews the Ancient Passsage. 


The Pretorium was situate near the upper end of Bridge street, at the spot marked a. 
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defences of the Roman camp, it is difficult to account for the unnecessary 
depth.* A drain it could not be from the direction in which it runs. 


Several courses of masonry belonging to the original foundations of the old 
Eastgate, were exposed in December last. These remains were only partially 
disturbed, and are now again hid from view. While open to observation I 
noticed that they consisted of several courses of regular masonry, built at — 
right angles to each other, parrellel with and crossing the street. They lay 
at about four feet from the surface, and were first met with just outside the 
present gate; they extend to about sixty feet Hast of the present gate. 
These remains are probably Roman, certainly so, if, as supposed, they are 
the original foundations of the Hastgate. From the care with which they 
are pointed and finished, it is probable that though so far beneath the pre 
sent surface they were more than mere foundations, and most likely served 
for guard rooms or dungeons. The masonry did not notice any part 
hitherto exposed to present any peculiarity or inscription. It is of the 
common red sand stone of the vicinity, well squared and firmly set. The 
only remains besides these noticed at this spot, were two pavements, one 
beneath the other, a few yards further east; one at the depth of three feet, 
the other nine feet beneath the present surface. They were quite perfect 
and had never been disturbed; they were exactly similar to the paving of 
the present street, to which they run exactly parallel, and of which they 
have evidently constituted the former level at two different periods. 





* Mr. Just suggests that this may be the very interesting remains of the ancient 
British city, which the Romans occupied. Mr. Just cites Ephorus, who as quoted 
by Ap. Strabo, Geo. hb. v. p. 375, says, “ that the Kimmerians dwell in subterraneous 
habitations which they name ‘ Argillas,’ communicating by trenches.” The meaning of 
the word ‘ argilla’ in the old Welsh is a covert, a place covered over. 

a dyf yn argel yn argoedydd 
Will come into the covert in the high woods. 
Also, “ Bet Llia Gwitel in argel ardudwy 
dan y guellt ac guevel.” 


Englynion Beddaw of Taliesin. 


The grave of Llia the Gwddelian in the covered place of Ardudwy, beneath the grass 
and the fallen leaves. 


Vide Welsh Archaiol, p. 80. 


“4 Punta: - pt peek? aE ee red 
. tie odd tvsaat 2 ae pos 2 
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One of the most interesting remains found during the course of these 
excavations, was an old Roman Vase, which was discovered in a yard be- 
longing to Mr. Parkinson, in Northgate street, between the Abbey square 
and the Abbey green. The labourer employed on the dram making here, 
came, at about eight feet from the present surface, to the solid rock ; 
there he found a circular excavation about eighteen inches in diameter, 
into which he unfortunately struck his spade without consideration, and 
shattered this vase by the blow. The fragments were however collected 
with great care and re-united by Mr. Parkinson, in whose possession the 
vase now remains. It is of clay, and differs from the Roman potteries 
usually found, being of a slate, and not of a red colour. There were found 
with it some portions of annular brass money, much corroded. 

I send you sketches of two Roman Tiles* which were found in making a, 
drain in Watergate street. It is much to be regretted that the remaining 
portions of these fragments were not to be discovered, though great pains 
were taken in searching the neighbourhood in which they were found. They 
each present the commencement of an inscription and are perfectly sharp 
and well defined. | 

The principal drains of the city are now all completed, or nearly so, but 
if in making drains connected with the dwelling houses any thing worthy of 
notice occurs, I shall have much pleasure in communicating with you on 
the subject. In the mean time, believe me, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 


WILLIAM AYRTON. 
Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. 


ee’ 


The origin of Chester, (castrum) which from a British station became 
first a municipal town, then a colony founded by the XXth legion, is well 
known. ‘This discovery of two inscriptions,—one clearly connected with 

the celebrated legion, the other having the letters V. V. which were its 





en 


* See plate 4. The upper fragment No. 1, is two thirds of the size of the original. 
No. 2, is half size—the thickness of the tile is one inch, and the projecting side about 
two inches in depth. The tile No. 1, is thinner than No. 2. 

Bo) 
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distinguishing appellation,—is a most interesting addition to the rather 
numerous memorials which they have left us of their long and uninterrupted 
settlement in Britain, and especially in and near Chester. The letters V. V. 
have led to much investigation and difference of opinion. Dr. Musgrave, 
(in his Belgium Britannicum) has entered at some length on the subject. 
The latter of the two letters is by common consent understood to denote 
Victrix ; the other doubtful letter is read Valens, Valeria, and Valeriana, the 
last being the reading supported by Dr. Musgrave, who derives the name 
from C. Valerius Flaccus, (Consul with M, Herennius, A.U.C. 668, B.C. 
86,) who commanded the legions, which Plutarch says were called after 
- bim Valeriane. The first mention of the XXth legion in Britain at pre- 
sent extant is in Tacitus, under Seutonius Paulinus (A.D. 59-61,) the time 
a little before the last battle with Boadicea, and most probably the legion 
quitted Britain with Stilicho, about the beginning of the fifth century. (See 
the very interesting “ Historical Memoranda relating to the XXth Roman 
legion,” embodying a translation of Dr. Musgrave’s dissertation, by Beale 
Post, in the Transactions of the British Archeological Association, at its 
third annual congress, held at Gloucester, recently presented to the His- 
toric Society by the Council of the Association.) 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


SESSION I. MARCH Ist, 1849. No. 6. 


The Sixth Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on Thursday, March Ist, 1849. 3 


The VENERABLE ARCHDEACON Brooks, in the Chair. 


The following presents to the Society were announced :— 


Bibliotheca Cantiana, a Bibliographical Account of what has been pub- 
lished relative to the County of Kent, by John Russell Smith ; presented 
by the Author. Drawing of the upper stone of a Quern with double eye ; 
presented by Miss Ffarington, of Worden Hall, Chorley. Impression of the 
Seal of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, at Chester ; presented by 
W.W. Mortimer, Esq. The Liverpool Directory for the year 1766 ; 
presented by the Ven. Archdeacon Brooks. 


The following articles were exhibited :— 


‘A Protocolum for a list or Collectanea of Charts, Maps, Plans, &c., rela- 
tive to the River Mersey, its approaches from the Irish Channel, the Town, 
Harbour, and Docks of Liverpool, together with the Canals and Railways 
connected therewith. Arranged and exhibited by Thomas Moore, Esq., 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee appoimted to inspect, audit, and adjust 
the Accounts of Receipts and Disbursements of the Docks and Harbour of 
Liverpool.”** Etching of Roman tiles for the Proceedings, Part V., by H. C. 
Pidgeon, Esq., Hon. Secretary. ‘Two Passports, dated respectively 8th 
May, and 7th June, 1646, showing the movements of Charles I. from 
Oxford to Newcastle ; Letter of Institution to the Rectory of Staunton 
Barnard, Wilts, signed “ Oliver P.,” 1656; Private Letter to Lieutenant 


* This very laborate and useful index contains the regnal and Christian years, the 
title of each Plan as explained on the face of it, the scale as far and as accurately as 
can be ascertained, the size of each plate or drawing, and the collection in which the 
original is deposited. Nearly two hundred items are already catalogued. 
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Colonel Clarke, 1652; two ancient printed books, one of them* “ The 
History of Bees,” printed according to a Phonetic system, with which cer- 
tain modern ones are nearly identical.—These are the property of Mr. 
Thomas Smith, of Clitheroe, and were exhibited by Dr. Hume. 


The following papers were then read :— 


cement 


J.—Memorr oF THE Famity oF HoLME, ESPECIALLY OF THE VARIOUS 
RanpLE HommMEs ; THE CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By W. Williams Mortimer, Esq. 


So numerous and so varied, are the collections accumulated by the in- 
dustry of the four generations of the Holmes of Tranmere, that the mem- 
bers of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, must in their 
researches, have frequently to refer to them. It has therefore been con- 
sidered, that although a notice of the family has already appeared in the 
elaborate work upon Cheshire, by Mr. Ormerod, and also in the more 
recent history of the Hundred of Wirral,+ a brief memoir of this oft quoted 
family would not inappropriately be placed upon the early records of this 
Society. 


The collections of the Holmes, the labour of upwards of a century, are 
of a very miscellaneous character; they have been truly described as 
‘‘heterogeneous and most extraordinary.” They consist partly of original 
documents, copies of deeds—civil as well as ecclesiastical inquisitions, and 
partly of their own voluminous contributions. Although the value of these 
compilations was early appreciated by the learned, they had nearly been 
lost to posterity. Dr. Gastrell, the twentieth Bishop of Chester, took a 
lively interest in their preservation ; but he was unable to induce either the 
Corporation of that city, or the Dean and Chapter of his diocese, to pur- 
chase them. Ultimately he was more fortunate with the Earl of Oxford, 
who obtained them at a very moderate price, and they are now deposited 
in the British Museum. Of their magnitude, it may suffice to say, 





« The title page and some leaves at the end are wanting. 


+ The History of the Hundred of Wirral, by William Williams Mortimer. London: 
Whittaker & Co, Birkenhead: Pinkney, 1847. 
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that they comprise no fewer than two hundred and fifty-seven folio volumes, 
many of which are of the largest size, and the handwriting of the greater 
part is unpleasantly close and small. The various official situations held by 
the Holmes afforded them peculiar facilities for their pursuits. It was 
principally from them, that Dr. Gastrell compiled his excellent manuscript 
relating to the benefices in his diocese; a work, of which it is pleasing to 
be enabled here to add, that under the auspices of the Chetham Society 
of Manchester, an edition has just been published, by the Rev. Francis 
R. Raines, M.A., F.S.A., Incumbent of Milnrow, a Member of the Council 
of this Society. 


The family of the Holmes, of Tranmere,* was of considerable antiquity. 
By an Inquisition, held 25 Edward II1., it is found that William de Tranmul 
had one Son, who died in the reign of Richard the Second, leaving two 
daughters, between whom the estates were divided. By the marriage of 
the younger to Robert Holme, of Tranmere, whose name was then first 
mentioned, her property passed to him. Seventh in descent from his only 
son, who died, 4 Henry V., 1415, was William Holme, who in the 
early part of the reign of James I, divided the property into various 
allotments, and subsequently sold all of them; thus terminating the con- 
nexion of his family with our neighbouring township, although some of his 
representatives are mentioned, perhaps maccurately, in the Feodary of 
Halton, as being tenants at a later period. The other moiety of the manor, 
by the marriage of the elder sister to John de Bebington, passed to him, 
and his heiress conveyed it in marriage to John Minshull, of Minshull, who 
died, siezed of the same, 18 Edward IV. After continuing in this family 
for several generations, it became vested in the Cholmondeleys, of Vale 
Royal ; in 1736, under the authority of an Act of Parliament, it was sold in 
various severalities; the greater part being purchased by the ancestor of 
John Orred, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Thomas, third son of the last-named William, was the father of Randle, 
first of the five of that name. He was a stationer, living in Chester, 
and member of the United Company of Stationers, Painters, Glaziers, and 





* Anciently Tranmul, a Township in the Parish of Bebington, opposite Liverpool. 
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Embroiderers, in that city. Upon the books of this Company his son Randle 
was entered, asa painter, on the 3rd of June, 1598; but the exact period of 
his birth is unknown, that event having occurred anterior to the present 
parish registers. | 


This first Randle was Deputy to the College of Arms for Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and North Wales. He was Sheriff of Chester in 1615, and 
in 1633-34 he served the office of Mayor of that City ; his Sheriff for that 
year being his son Randle (the second.) His own MSS. bear ample testi- 
mony, corroborated by that of his son, to the negligent and dilatory 
manner in which he executed his official duties. In those days, the honour 
of knighthood was accompanied by the forced payment of a fee; and he 
was fined ten pounds for not attending the Coronation of Charles I., to re- 
ceive that order, and to make the accustomed offerings. Among the various. 
instances of his misconduct, he has given a very curious account of 
an interview which he had, when Mayor of Chester, with Thomas Howard, 
Karl of Arundel, who visited Chester, (19th July, 1634,) and not finding 
his deputy in attendance to receive him, sent a messenger-at-arms to 
enforce his appearance. When the Mayor arrived, bearing the full in- 
signia of his office, the indignant Earl exclaimed, ‘“‘ Mr. Maior, I sent for 
‘you, to tell you the offence you have committed in not giving your attend- 
‘ance as you ought, and now do you come with your authority ? And 
‘ with that, suddenly took he the staffe out of Mr. Maior’s hands and laid 
‘‘ it in the windowe, saying, I will teach you to knowe yourselfe and to attende 
‘‘ peers of the realme; though I care not for your observances, yet because 
‘you want manners, I will teach you some, and you shall further heare 
“from me. I would have you to knowe I have power to commit you, to 
‘teach you to knowe yourselfe and mee, and to give better attendance.” 
The Civic antiquary bewailingly proceeds (Harl. MSS., 2057,) to say, 
that notwithstanding his many excuses, he was much further severely 
reprimanded by the Karl who mulcted him heavily in a variety of fees to 
the Herald’s office. It is very probable that to his second marriage with 
the widow of Thomas Chaloner, of Chester, we are now indebted for much 
of this portion of the MSS. Chaloner was a collector, of untiring zeal and 
assiduity, holding the office of Ulster King-at-Arms. <A part of a Visita- 
tion Book of Chester by him, may be found in the Harl. MSS., 2163, con- 
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‘taining the descents of several families attested by the interested parties ; 
but it is written in the style of Sylvanus Morgan, deducing the qualities 
of the family of the bearers from the tinctures of their several coats* 
armorial. ) 

The remains of Randle rest in the parish Church of St. Mary on the 
Hill, at Chester, with those of his wife; a handsome monument records 
his death on the 30th of January, 1654. 


The second Randle was Mayor of Chester, in the year 1643-44; a year 
which will ever be memorable in the annals of that City, as that in which 
its siege was commenced by the Parliamentary forces. Associated in 
a commission, dated at Oxford, on the Ist of January, 19 Charles 
I., with Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Robert Brerewood, his father 
Randle, and others, who were directed to seize the property and effects of 
all absent rebels, and their adherents, which could be discovered in Chester, 
or within five miles thereof,—an office for which his rapacity well suited 
him,—it will readily be conceived that when, two years afterwards, the 
Parliamentary forces obtained possession of Chester, they would revenge 
themselves to the uttermost upon all who acted under this commission. 'To 
this may be attributed the distress and ultimate ruin of the family of the 
Holmes, several of whom are recorded as having taken an active part in 
enforcing the wishes of the King. This Randle was also associated with 
his father in the office of Deputy Norroy ; in this he was extremely tena- 
cious of the privileges it conferred, and most jealous of any unlicensed in- 
terference with its duties. One of his letters to Sir Gilbert Houghton is yet 
extant, in which he requires the funeral certificate of the Baronet’s father, 
with the fee of £6 18s. 4d. for recording it, and threatens him with a suit 





* See “The Sphere of Gentry,” London, printed by William Leybourne, for the 
Author, living atthe City Coal, on the back side of the Royall Exchange, 1661”; and “ the 
Armilogia, sive Ars Chromocritica,” printed in 1666, ‘‘for Nathaniel Brook, at the Angel, 
in Cornhill; and Henry Eversden, at the Greyhound, in St. Paul’s Church Yard.” The 
former work was compiled, and the greater part printed during the Commonwealth, 
although it is prefaced by a loyal and humble dedication to King Charles the Second, 
in which Morgan gravely assures his Majesty, that the book was intended for his Royal 
father! 
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in the Earl Marshal’s Court, should he not immediately comply with the 
demand. Similar complaints are made against a Mrs. Mainwaring, for the 
delay of the certificate of her husband’s death, and the fee of £3 6s. 8d. ; 
but above all, his complaints are most emphatically made against one Dutton, 
for having emblazoned escutcheons without his authority, Yet, however 
attractive the fees of office may have been to him, he appears to have been 
little qualified for the execution of its duties. This he decidedly proves 
by the draft of a letter in his own handwriting to Sir George Booth,— 
(Harl. MSS. 2094-18,) a letter which shews that he was permitted to 
conduct the business of his office during the Usurpation. From this we 
learn that Sir George, being desirous of possessing a genealogical account 
of his family, illustrated by original evidences, had employed Holme for 
two years in making the requisite collections. Randle at length writes, that 
he could prove Sir George to be descended from, or connected with up- 
wards of three hundred great families, but that having no learning he was 
unable to digest his notes and papers, and therefore—with his usual 
attention to finances—he begged to be allowed his money and a discharge. 
He died in September, 1659, and was, with his father and grand- 
father, interred at St. Mary’s Church, in Chester. 


His successor was Randle, (the third of the name,) who, in consideration 
of the severe losses sustained by his family, obtained the place of Sewer 
of the Chamber in Extraordinary to Charles II.* He followed the 
employment of his two immediate predecessors—that of herald painting, 
and professionally compiling genealogies ; and was Deputy Garter-at-Arms 
for the Counties of Chester, Salop, and Lancaster, and also for North Wales. 
Previously to his receiving the latter appointment, he had by his great 
irregularities attracted the notice of Sir William Dugdale, who caused him 
to be indicted for illegally marshalling the funeral of Sir Ralph Assheton. 
For this offence he was fined at the Assizes held at Stafford, (20 Charles 
IT.,) in the sum of £20. 


This Randle was the author of a most singular work, which he truly ob- 
serves :—“‘is to be understood by few,” entitled,—‘‘the ACADEMY oF ARMORY 
“or a Storehouse of Armory and Blazon. Containing The several variety 


ee oe aes —— 








* See his protection granted by the Earl of Manchester, 20th December, 1644. 
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‘of Created Beings, and how borne in Coats of Arms, both Foreign and 
‘“* Domestick. With The Instruments used in all Trades, and Sciences, 
“ together with their Terms of Art. Also the Etymologies, Definitions, 
“and Historical Observations on the same, Explicated and Explained ac- 
‘cording to our Modern Language. Very useful for all Gentlemen, 
“Scholars, and Divines, and all such as desire any Knowledge in Arts 
“and Sciences.” 


“ Kivery Man shall Camp by his Standard, and under the Ensign of his Father’s 

House.”—Numb. ii, 2. “Put on the whole Armour of God, that you may be able 
to stand against the assaults of the Devil ; above all take the Shield of Faith.”—Ephes, 
WolLliuls. 
‘* By Randle Holme, of the City of Chester, Gentleman Sewer in Extra- 
“ ordinary to his late Majesty King Charles the Second; and sometime 
‘“* Deputy for the King of Arms.” Before glancing at the contents of this 
book, the first printed in Chester, it may be observed, that Mr. Beloe, in 
the sixth volume of his Anecdotes of Literature, says that its preface, or 
rather address to the reader, suggested to Dr. Johnson his own inimitable 
preface to his Dictionary. 


The practice then prevailed of affixing complimentary verses to books, 
and each of the four parts into which the volume is divided—although only 
three were printed—is preceded by several pages of poetry in laudem 
auctoris. The first book is much similar to all old works upon heraldry. 
It is difficult to describe the second, which, in the words of the author, 
“ treateth of all essential and created beings in whom is either life or motion.” 
It contains eighteen chapters. In the first, Mr. Ormerod observes, he most 
blasphemously introduces as an heraldic disquisition, a treatise on ‘ the 
“proper mode of blazoning God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
“« Spirit, Cherubim and Seraphim, the distances of the heavens, the heathen 
‘“‘ Gods and Goddesses, the Holy Orders of Angels and the Infernal Order 
‘“‘ of Devils, and the names the Devil is called by.” In the remaining 
part of this book, the author passes through the whole range of creation, 
treating the reader with the strangest jumble on natural history, mineralogy 
and surgery, occasionally diversified with essays upon psalmody, palmistry, 
huntgmen’s terms and diseases, and the rules of the cockpit, &c., each of 
which, together with a tract upon man’s punishment in a future life, is 
successively introduced with the bearings of an Armorial coat. His third 
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book contains thirteen chapters; the first treats of dress, the second 
of coins, and the third of the gradations of rank, under which head 
are included all orders from ‘“‘ the Emperoure,” with the ceremonies 
of his “coronation, and the fees of the officers of his court and household, 
‘‘down to the butcher, with his terms for all pieces of meat cut in his 
‘¢shambles, either in, or from, beef, veal, mutton, pork and brawn.” The 
remaining chapters contain the lives of our Saviour and the Apostles ; an 
account of monastic orders, and the trades patronised by the several 
Catholic saints ; of the seven deadly sins and the seven Cardinal virtues ; 
of the sybils and of poverty; a description of various kingdoms; of wrestling 
merchandize, grammar, billiards, tennis, the tools of bricklayers, ropers, 
upholsterers, and other trades; of languages; and of surgeons’ instruments; 
while a summary of Architecture, commenced in a previous chapter, con- 
cludes this book, and with it the printed part of the work. It is considered 
to be one of the rarest of Heraldic books, and that not more than 
fifty copies are to be found in the kingdom. In the fly-leaves at each end 
of one of the numerous volumes of manuscripts, (Harl. MSS. 2151, ) are 
his original proposals for printing the Academy of Armoury. His offers 
to Subscribers are much more ‘liberal than is the practice of the pre- 
sent day, and his applications for support most urgent. In conclusion, 
he says, ‘thus far have I with much cost and labour caused to be printed 
for the public benefit: what remains and is ready for the press is as 
followeth; which if encouraged by liberal and free contributors may 
appear in the world; else will it sleep in-the bed of its conception, and 
never see the glorious light of the sun.” His appeal was not successful ; 
the world seemed satisfied with the contents of the ponderous volume of 
the Acapemy; which had already exceeded eleven hundred pages, and the 
unpublished materials now quietly repose on the shelves of the British 
Museum.* ‘To the latest moment of his life, he continued to entertain 





* From the following specimen, taken at random from his geographical descrip- 
tions, this is perhaps not to be regretted :—“ He beareth, Or, a wild Irishman, or an Irish 
Tague, holding a half-pike in his left hand, in bend sinister, the head downwards, all 
proper. The habit of these kind of wild people is to go bareheaded; their mantle 
about their shoulders, which they call a brackin; their shoes they call brogues, and 
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hopes that he would be supported by his ‘‘ own County-men” in the publication. 
At length he actually commenced the printing, and one copy—the only one 


supposed to be in existence,—is in Her Majesty’s private library at Windsor 
Castle.* 


Holme died in March 1699, at the age of seventy-two. The extended 


period of his official life will readily account for his being the principal 
contributor to the family MSS. 


He was succeeded by his son, the fourth Randle, by whom the collections 
were continued until 1704. He was Sheriff of Chester in the year 1705. 
(Puleston Mayor.) Dying in 1707, he was buried in St. Mary’s Church in 
Chester, where a monument records his interment, after that of his five 
children, four daughters and one son, a fifth Randle, all of whom died before 
him, With him, I apprehend, the family terminated. 


In Mr. Herdman’s Ancient Liverpool, page 58, is the following para- 
graph, and nearly the same is found in Henshall’s Cheshire, and other 
works on Chester:—‘‘I remember the son of the son of the third 
«“ Randle Holme, who was son to the old Alderman, named in the Commis- 
“sion, and I think his name was Randle, He was Tapster or Chamberlain 
“in the Golden Talbot, in Liverpool, A. D. 1694 ; his poor father, the third 
“ Randle then living. ‘They were thus reduced by the Civil Wars.” The 
house referred to, was afterwards known as the Talbot Inn; but there is 
little to warrant this statement. That the family were much reduced can- 
not be doubted. In 1694, all versions of this story agree, that the 








hose and breeches made both together and close to the thighs, they call trouses. The 
place of their abode is called Ireland; it is scited under the eighth and tenth-climates, 
the longest day being sixteen hours in the south parts, and seventeen and three-quarters 
in the north parts. Itis an Island wholly environed with the salt sea. Some histo- 
rians say, the soil, air, habits, and disposition of the people, differ not much from the 
old Britanes, but more barbarous; being man eaters, and drinkers of the blood of them 
they slew in fights ; neither were the women free from such savage customs. The modern 
Trish are somewhat better by reason of their commerce with civil nations, but the wild 
Irish of the poorer sort are termed Kernes.” 


* I am indebted to Sir Henry Ellis and the Rev. John Holmes of the British Museum, 
for this information. 
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third Randle was alive ; whereas his monument is thus inscribed :— 
“ Here lyes the body of Randle Home, Gentleman, Sewer m Extraordinary 
“to Charles the Second, and Deputy to y° King at Arms, who died 12th 
“ March, 1699; and Randle, his Son, Deputy to Norroy, King at Arms, 
‘who died 80th August, 1707. He married Margaret, daughter of 
“ Griffith Lloyd, of Llanarmon, in the County of Denbigh, Gentleman, by 
‘¢ whom he had issue Sarah, Eliza, Katherine, Randle, and Katherine, who 
‘died before their father and lye here interred.” 


From this it appears very improbable that it could have been either the 
third, fourth, or fifth Randle that was employed at the Inn. In Mr. Baines’s 
Lancashire. vol. IV. p. 81., after quoting from George Fox’s Journal of 
1689, (p. 82) “We landed at Liverpool and went to the Mayor's house, it 
“ being aninn, —he adds “‘this must be a mistake, Lord Strange was Mayor 
‘1668-9, and Thomas Bixteth one of the grandees of the place, occupied the 
‘Civic chair in 1669-70.” And then as if to clear up the discrepancy, there 
follows from the pen of Mr. Wanley, (a very respectable antiquary, who had 
the commission previously referred to before him.)* ‘possibly the family 
“of the Holmes Mayors of Chester, having fallen into decay, might keep 
‘‘an Inn at that time in Liverpool, as one of the family certainly did nearly 
“thirty years afterwards.” In the absence of any evidence, beyond the un- 
certain remembrance of one, whose memory assigns three different situations 
to a person, of a name by no means uncommon in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
may not the epitaph expressly copied by the writer of this, be considered 
conclusive, that the last three Randle Holmes ended their days in Chester, 
thus terminating the melancholy history of this talented but unfortunate 
family. 





II.—Srconp' Parr oF OBSERVATIONS ON THE INSCRIPTION UPON THE 
Common SEAL or LIVERPOOL. 


By Richard Brooke, Esq., F'.S.A. 


_ Mr. Brooxe’s views on this subject have already appeared in the proceed- 
mgs, p. 60, and pp. 76-79. On the present occasion, his remarks were 
intended to be corroborative of those views, and to some extent argumen- 
tative. 





* In the Catal. MSS. Bib. Harl, vol 8. p. 383. 
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\. After two visits to inspect the ancient impression (of 4 and 5 Philip 
and Mary,) with and without a magnifying glass, he alleges that his opinion 
was unaltered, that the letter before LEVERPOL was not D, but M. 


2. In the word on the face of the seal, he fancied that the middle letter 
was rounded at one extremity somewhat more than the engraving repre- 
sented it. It might thus be P (part of the termination IOPIS,) and not 
P, (part of IOPIS). 


3. In palliation of the barbarous Latin (LEVERPOLIOPIS) necessary 
to support his reading, he quoted the legends on the Seals of Pontefract 
and Carlisle, the latter of which has the word KARLIOLENSIS. 


4. In allusion to some oral remarks at the meeting on the Ist of 
February, Mr. Brooxe shewed that several Seals had single words or 
initials on their faces. Thus, ‘“‘ Sussex” occurs on that of Kast Grinstead ; 
the same word contracted on that of Brighton; ‘‘ Ludlow” on the Seal of 
the bailiffs and burgesses of the town; “1614” on that of Penzance; and 
“H.R.” on that of Reading. He also showed that IONIS, the genitive 
of “John,” occurs on the Seal of Yeovil—the governing noun being given. 
He did not, however, adduce any instance, in which part of a word is 
transferred from the circumscription to the face of the Seal, 

5. He submitted an entirely new reading suggested by an antiquarian 
correspondent. It is that the bird is a dove with an olive sprig in its beak, 


a medieval rebus for the word PAX ; and that the disputed letters on the 
face of the Seal are intended for NOBIS or VOBIS. 





IIT.—MermoranDA RELATING TO LANCASTER CASTLE, IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE PRESENTATION BY THomAsS Housman Hicein, Esa., BEeLrast, 
OF TWO PICTURES PAINTED PREVIOUS TO THE ALTERATIONS COMMENCED 
IN THE YEAR 1780. 


By Edward Higgin, E'sq., Hon. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc., Manchester, dc. 


THE interest which attaches to the splendid pile of building forming the 
present castle of Lancaster, prevent the necessity for any apology from a 
member of the Historic Society, in thus early placing on record a few 
particulars gathered from the late Governor, Mr. Higgin, and from other 
sources, regarding the ancient portions of the structure now cased over, or 
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‘taken down; as well as relating to the various alterations which have added 
to the grandeur of the edifice, whilst’ they have conduced to the health. 
of its occupants, and rendered the gaol unsurpassed by any similar 
structure in the County, for security, beauty, and perfect adaptation to the 
purposes for which it is required. 


Before referring to the paintings, it will be well to sum up briefly the 
past history of the Town and Castle. Antiquarians agree in representing a 
Roman station to have been early formed at Lancaster ; as early as the year 
79 of our era, by Julius Agricola ; thus rendering the town a place of im- 
portance and security seventeen centuries ago, and a formidable barrier to 
the incursions of the Picts and Scots, who were frequently driven back 
and defeated by the garrison. It would appear that the Roman Castrum 
was on the site of the present castle, the outline of the camp being an 
ellipsis, with a double wall and moat round the summit of the hill, part of 
which latter still remains. From the foundations which have been dis- 
covered, and from two round towers hereafter to be mentioned, it is evi- 
dent that the erection as formed by the Romans was a Polygon, probably a 
Heptagon, the towers of which were distant about twenty-seven paces, 
joined by open galleries. 


In this state, it is supposed to have remained until the Roman power was 
withdrawn from England, about the year 440; when the castle was attacked 
by a body of Scots, in a predatory invasion, and taken after a severe resist- 
ance. On the retirement of these marauders they demolished the defences 
and destroyed portions of the towers. After the establishment of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, the walls were repaired, the fortifications improved, 
and the town rebuilt. 


During the seventh century Lancashire was finally subdued by the Saxons, 
and Lancaster rose into importance, becoming the County town. From 
this period until the time of the Norman conquest, nothing is known 
regarding the owners or possessors of the Castle, but soon after the subju- 
gation of England, at the close of William the First’s reign, or early in 
that of his successor, it was granted along with the lands in the neighbour- 
hood, to Roger de Poitou, a Norman baron, who proceeded to erect the large 
keep or Lungess tower. It afterwards fell to the Crown, and about the 
year 1199 being held in trust by the brother of John for that monarch, was 
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besieged and taken by Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom it was 
again rebuilt and restored to its former strength. It subsequently passed into 
the hands of the Karls of Chester, but early in the 13th century was held in 
charge for King Henry the Third, by William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, 
after having been given up under threat of excommunication to Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Henry the Third in A.D. 1267, presented Edmund 
Crouchback his younger son, with the Earldom, town, and castle of Lancaster, 
and from this period the county assizes were held there. In 1822, after the 
defeat of Edward the Second, by Robert the Bruce, the castle successfully 
resisted the Scottish army, which advancing about twelve miles south of the 
town, burnt, pillaged, and destroyed the country around. The town was 
given to the flames and the castle received much damage. “In 1350, 
Henry the nephew of Edmund Crouch-back, was by the king’s special 
charter, and by general consent of Parliament, created First Duke of 
Lancaster, being the Second Duke created in England,” whose daughter 
Blanch married John o’ Gaunt, fourth son of Edward the Third, who was 
afterwards created by his father Duke of Lancaster, A.D. 1362 ; the county 
being at the same time made into a palatinate. After this creation, and 
during the reign of Edward the Third, the Gateway tower was erected : 
at the same time the castle underwent a thorough repair. ‘The town, 
already the centre of the wealth and importance of the Duchy, itself a little 
principality, became distinguished by the splendour of the Court, and en- 
riched by the wealth distributed in the Tournaments, which in these palmiest 
days of chivalry were held there. When Henry the Fourth came to the 
throne, be held his court for some time in the castle, where he resided 
about the year 1409—subsequently bestowing the Dukedom on his son, 
afterwards Henry the Fifth. During the wars of the Red and White 
Roses, the castle passed into the hands of both opposing parties, but after 
the seizure of the throne by Edward the Fourth, it gradually sunk into 
decay, until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when on the threatened invasion 
by the Spanish Armada extensive repairs were made, and the fortifications 
put in a defensible condition. In this state it remained until the breaking 
out of the wars of the Commonwealth, when the castle was attacked and 
taken by the Parliamentary forces under Cromwell, a breach being made 
in the curtain joining the towers on the south. When Cromwell’s horse 
defeated the Scottish army and the Royalists near Preston in 1648, Sir 
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Thomas Tildesley on behalf of the King was blockading the castle, in which 
he had reduced the garrison to great distress, but the defeat of the united 
forces compelled him to raise the siege, and retire into the Bishopric of 
Durham. The history of this famous edifice now passes into that which 
attaches to it as a gaolfor the County, and I proceed to detail the 
changes which modern alterations have effected in it. 


The originals of the pictures presented were painted in watercolours by an 
artist named Forrest, about the year 1780—he being confined in the castle 
for debt, about that time. The copies in oil were made some years after 
by a man called Quin, also confined there. A reference tothe accom- 
panying ground plan, will show how small a portion now remains of the 
ancient structure: the dark parts representing those still in existence ; 
the half dark half light, those which were taken down or cased over; the 
slightly marked portions, the new buildings. 


The accompanying etchings are faithful copies of the original pic- 
tures deposited in the hands of the Curator. Commencing on the 
right (Plate V.,) there is seen a curtain which connects the square or 
Dungeon Tower with the Gateway Tower. Here was the weak point 
selected by Cromwell, in which to make a breach—his battering 
train being placed in position on a hill near Haverbricks, about half 
a mile distant, where are still seen the parapets on which the guns 
were mounted. Where the curtain was, now stands the Hospital Tower, 
designed by the late Mr. Harrison, of Chester, which corresponds in 
appearance with a tower built for the Governor’s residence on the other side 
of the entrance tower. In making this breach, part of the Gateway tower 
was injured, and it is somewhat remarkable, that when the circular staircase 
on the left hand side, which was totally destroyed from about two- 
thirds of the height downwards, was restored, the restoration was made to 
jom the old portions still hanging from the top. This tower as previously 
stated, was built by John O’Gaunt, a statue of whom, by Claud Nimmo, now 
occupies the niche over the entrance ; it was formerly guarded with gates and 
a portcullis, the grooves of which remain. On each side of the statue 
are sculptured shields, one containing the Lions of England quartered 
with the Lilies of France, as claimed by Edward the Third, in right of his 
mother,—a Label ermine of three points, the distinction of John O’Gaunt 
being on the other. At present there are two sets of gates; those of oak next 
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the town, were constructed about forty years ago, to replace the ancient oaken 
gates weakened and silvered by age. ‘The inside ones of iron were placed 
about seventy years ago—the only protection formerly against the prisoners 
escaping, when the lower gates were opened, being a strong chain, and the 
Turnkeys with fire-arms. In front of the next curtain between the Gate- 
way and Well towers, there used to be a skittle ground, and adjoining it a 
bowling green, the humanity or lax discipline of our progenitors having provi- 
ded such exercise for the unfortunate occupants. The latter was next to a 
a pond of water, for the cattle in the garrison ; this was filled up previous 
to the erection of the Governor’s house, which now occupies the space between 
the two Towers. This residence was the first important alteration made by 
Mr. Harrison; it was commenced m 1786 and finished in October, 1788, 
when Mr. Higgin with his family occupied it; the “‘ Judges’ lodgings” in 
Church street having previously been the residence of the Governor. 1 may 
mention here that my great-grandfather in 1769 became the Governor, 
succeeding a gentleman who committed suicide in consequence of distress 
of mind after the escape of a debtor from the Castle. After his death, which 
ensued in 1782 from typhus fever of very malignant form, at that time raging 
in the Castle, his son Mr, John Higgin, took the command at the age of 
twenty-three, himself and one Turnkey being the only individuals untouched 
by the fever. This post he retained for a period of forty-nine years, my father 
Mr, T. H. Higgin, being deputy-Governor for nearly twenty years, when they 
resigned, and were succeeded by the present Governor, Captain Hansbrow. 


The next tower we come to is that usually termed the ‘“ Well tower,” 
about the history of which considerable doubts have arisen ; some ascribing 
it to the Romans, and to Constantine Chlorus, about A.D. 805; others to 
the Saxons. There can be no doubt in my mind as to the lower portions of 
this edifice, from the fact that there are two heights of dungeons below the 
surface of the ground, the roofs of which were formed by pieces of timber joined 
at a right angle in the centre, the spaces between being interlaced with twigs 
and filled up with grout, before the superstructure was built thereon. These 
dungeons were occupied as cells for condemned malefactors until sixty years 
ago; they were and are totally excluded from the light, sunk some thirty 
feet in the marl, below the surface of the ground, damp and miserable abodes 
for any living being. They may be entered yet from the Keeper’s house, and 
are sad memorials of the barbarity of our ancestors, whilst presenting a 
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curious substitute for the arch then unknown in Britain. In 1826 an oaken 
beam supporting the roof gave way after a fire in one of the rooms of this tower; 
it must have been used in the original building. The timber was quite 
black outside, yet perfectly sound after exposure for probably 1500 years, 
and portions of it were made into boxes, one of which I hope to be 
able to present to the Society. A very deep well, whence delicious 
water is obtained, gives the name to this structure. 


The long curtain connecting the Lungess and Well Towers was taken 
down after the Governor’s house was finished, and a wooden barricade 
erected, whilst the new time-wards were bemg made, During a severe 
storm, a portion of this woodwork was blown down whilst the workmen 
were at dinner. A rush being immediately made by the prisoners 
and debtors through the gap, a number got through, who turned to the 
right hand towards the town, where the new wall was nearly completed, 
leaving no mode of exit. Mr. Higgin immediately proceeded to the spot, 
armed with his sword, and stood in the gap, until assistance was procured 
from the town, when the men were all found secreted in the new works 
then in course of erection. Had the men turned to the left hand, they 
would have effected their escape, as the gate used by workmen and carters 
was at that side. 


In the next plate (No. 6,)is seen the large square Keep, called the Lungess 
tower, the foundations of which are Saxon, of immense strength, but the 
superstructure is Norman, having been built by Roger de Poitou. The 
original windows are round headed, with small pillars. Two large rooms 
and the Chapel are worthy of notice here; one of the former having 
been used as the Crown hall and Shire hall, the other having been 
occupied by some of the unfortunate sect of Quakers when brutally 
confined there, On the north side of this tower there are to be seen the 
following letters :— 

ER 
RA 
1585, 


signifying that in that year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and during 
the shrievalty of Roger Ashton, this portion was restored. But so 
lately as 1780, the roof of the Chapel had fallen in, and the whole 
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tower had to undergo considerable repairs. In the present Chapel, and in 
an adjoining room, on the ground floor, Cromwell’s dragoons stabled their 
horses. At the back of this Keep, as seen in the ground plan, there was a 
round tower, upon the site of which is placed the present Grand Jury room. 
It has been conjectured that the repairs effected by Roger Ashton 
extended along the line from the Lungess to Hadrian’s tower —an incongruous 
mass of paltry design. quite out of keeping with the rest of the structure. 
In this portion the old Crown Hall, as seen in the plan, was situated. 
This was taken down, the site of it being occupied by the corridor and 
rooms set apart for the Debtors A, and the workshops for the Time prisoners 
B, whilst to the westward have been built the splendid Shire and Crown 
Halls C, D, the foundations being made where the moat once was. Under- 
neath the present Crown Hall, whilst the alterations were being made, 
a subterraneous passage was discovered, leading westward, which in 
consequence of the Architect’s perverseness, was not allowed to be 
searched up: it is now built over and lost for ever. Going up the steps 
towards the place where the old Crown Hall stood, are six cells of 
immense strength, with iron gratings and thick oaken doors, which can 
still be seen, and which belong to the very earliest period of the castle's 
history. The portion F was formerly the Record room ; now removed to 
Hadrian's ‘Tower. 


We now come to the Tower at the south-west corner, usually ascribed 
to the Emperor Hadrian, about the year 122, which was cased over, and is 
now used for the safe keeping of the county Records. This may be seen 
from the outside terrace, the stone facing accurately corresponding with 
the ancient structure. The lower portion of this tower contained an oven, 
formerly in use by the garrison; the upper part a mill, and the original circu- 
lar staircase with its broken steps still remains. The next curtain, containing 
still a covered way to the Dungeon Tower on the left, has been cased over on 
the side next the Debtor’s yard, and is hidden from view outside the 
castle, by a wall built round the female convicts’ yard, one side of which 
is formed by the old structure. 

The last Tower that remains to be described is that called the 
“Dungeon,” which appears to have been of undoubted Roman origin. 
The lower vooms of this building were formerly occupied by prisoners, 
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inhumanly crowded together in so small a space that the 'Turnkeys were 
accustomed, each morning, to open the doors some time before they 
dared to enter—the noxious exhalations being so deadly, and the 
heat of the atmosphere so great, As might be expected, dysentery, 
fever, and diarrhoea were seldom absent from the inmates. In the 
year 1812, this tower was taken down, and the female Penitentiary 
built on its site, after designs furnished by Mr. P. H. Higgin. Until this 
period, the male and female debtors and prisoners occupied the same day- 
yard, as seen in the picture, and from the little episode introduced in the 
foreground, of a prisoner stealing the handkerchief of a visitor, it would 
appear that the morality of the inmates was not improved by their confine- 
ment there. 


Since the alterations, fever has been almost unknown; the health of 
the Prisoners and Debtors is generally good, and so great was the 
cleanliness and healthiness of the gaol, that not one single case of cholera 
occurred during the visit of that fearful scourge in 18382. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 





SESSION I. MARCH 15th, 1849. ~ INO. 1. 


The Seventh Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on Thursday, March 15th, 1849. 


THomas Avison, Ese., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The ballot was taken for the following gentlemen who were declared to 
be duly elected members :— 


Mayer Jos., the Sytch, Burslem, Staffordshire. 
Rawlinson, Robert, Gwydir House, London. 


The certificates of eight other candidates were read for the first time. 
The following presents to the Society were announced. 


The “‘ Roscoe Magazine, and Lancashire and Cheshire Literary Reporter”; 
from the Editors. A piece of solid oak, taken from a tree fifty feet long, 
which with its roots nearly entire, was thrown up from the Submarine 
Forest on the Leasowe embankment a few days ago; presented by the Hou. 
Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H., Vice-President. Impression of the Seal of 
Sir William Torbock, Knight: by James W. Whitehead, Esq. 


The following articles were exhibited :— 


MSS. belonging to Mr. Thomas Smith, of Clitheroe, viz., Part IT. of a 
‘Translation of Erasmus’s Colloquies,” 1672; “The Assembly’s Lesser 
Catechism Explained and Improved,” 1688 ; ‘Translation of Persius’s 
Satires,” 1649 ; Four Sermons, 1658-9. Hollingworth’s ‘“ Mancunienis, 
or a History of the Towne of Manchester,” written in 1650, published 
1839; exhibited by John Mather, Esq. The original Seal of Sir 
William Torbock, Knight, of Torbock, in the Parish of Huyton; 
exhibited by James W. Whitehead, Esq. This is the seal which 1s 
figured in “Gregson’s Fragments,” where a notice of the family is given 
‘pp. 231, 232. Itis of brass, deeply cut, and weighs 74 oz. avoirdupois. 
No regular descent of the family is found later than 1583. Dr. Hume ex- 
hibited a curious little box, the property of Sir Edward Cust. It contains 
two guineas of 1670, a large gold bodkin, a Dutch silver coin of 1666, 
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and a farthing of James IT. These were all found on the beach at Leasowe, 
along with various other coins, principally guineas, on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, 1834. It was conjectured that they had formed part of the treasure 
in the ships of William ITI., which sailed from Hoylake for Ireland, in 
1690. The box was constructed of solid oak from the Submarine Forest, 
and bore on its inner margin the following version of a local tradition, 


From Birkenheden unto Hilbree 
A Squirrel might leap from tree to tree. 


The following communications were then received :— 





[.—Noticg oF AN Ancient Figure oF St. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
By John James Moss, Esq. 


An etching and description of this very interesting piece of sculpture, 
will appear in the next number of the Proceedings. 





TI.—Inscription* ON THE GRAVE STONE OF A BLACKSMITH, IN THE 
CuurcH YARD oF ALDERLEY, AT THE West Ewp oF THE CHURCH. 


By Richard Brooke, E'sq., F'.S.A. 


In memory of John Henshall, of Nether Alderley, who died Dec. 25th, 
1844, aged 77 years. 


My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
My vice is in the dust all layed, 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done, 
My fire-dried corpse les here at rest, 
My soul smoke-like soars to be blest 





TII.—A REMARKABLE HAND-BILL, ISSUED IN THE YEAR 1805, BY A 
LivepooL PERSON, SAID TO HAVE BEEN AN UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET 
MakER. 
| By Richard Brooke, Esq., F.S.A. 


This broadside was an extraordinary specimen of the art of puffing; and 
exhibited great skill and ability in the addresses to the various classes of 
customers, 





* This epitaph is several centuries old; it is found in various Church-yards 
throughout the country, as well as in printed books. 
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LV .—VINDICATION OF HIS READING OF THE LEGEND on THE ANCIENT 
SEAL oF LIVERPOOL, 


By H. C. Pidgeon, Esq. 


Mr. Pidgeon’s views on this subject have already appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 56-61, and p. 79. In the interval since the last meeting, he 
had re-examined the Seal in company with Mr. Brooke; and after a 
minute inspection with a magnifying glass, he conceived that he had 
no reason to alter his opinion as to the reading of the inscription. He had 
drawn the disputed letters as seen under the glass, and produced the 
enlarged drawings made on the spot. 





V.—NotiIcE oF cERTAIN Minerat Sprines at LEASOWE. 
By the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A. 


It has long been known to the visiters at New Brighton, that a spring 
of fresh water exists in the parish of Wallasea, to the west of the Red Noses, 
below high water mark. The existence of at least two other springs, in the 
same parish, and at the same level, is, however, little known. The princi- 
pal of these is directly to the seaward of Leasowe Castle ; both are below 
high-water mark; and both send forth mineral water. A stone basin placed 
over one of them, is of course filled with salt water at a certain state of the 
tide. But on the reflux, the force of the spring overcomes the greater 
specific gravity; the salt water is expelled; and the fine sand of the district 
is driven up through the orifice at the bottom. Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, of 
the College of Chemistry, was kind enough to make a qualitative analysis 
of it for the Society. He certifies the following respecting it :— 


“ Tt contains in solution 

Chloride of calcium, 

Sulphate of magnesia, 

Sulphate of lime, &c. 

It also contains in mechanical suspension, 

Sesquioxide of iron, which imparts to it its styptic taste.” 
He adds :—*‘ the sesquioxide of iron in mechanical suspension is peculiar ; 
many persons drinking the water might derive great benefit from it, as the 
sesquioxide of iron acts as a powerful tonic.” Several bottles of the water 
which had been procured but a few hours before, were passed round the 
table among the members, as tasting samples. 
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HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


SESSION I. APRIL 12th, 1849. No. 8. 


The Highth Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of 
the Collegiate Institution, on Thursday, April 12th, 1849. 


Tuomas Moores, Esg., in the Chair. 


The ballot having been taken for the following gentlemen, they were 
declared to be duly elected members of the Society :— 


Brooks, John, Great George-street, Liverpool. 

Clow, John, Mount-pleasant, Liverpool. 

Hunt, Charles, Ravenhead House, St. Helen’s. 

Margolioth, Rev. Moses, Tranmere, Cheshire. 

Thompson, George, Church-street, Liverpool. 

Wolley, George, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 
“3 Wright, William, Deane-street, Fairfield. 


The following presents to the Society were announced :— 


1. Booxs, Prints, &c.—A Report of the Proceedings of a Court of 
Inquiry into the Existing state of the Corporation of Liverpool, &c., folio, 
1833 ; from Thomas Carson, Esq. A Print of Old Lamb Row, Chester ; 
from W. W. Mortimer, Esq. Lithographed plan of Liverpool, as it is 
supposed to have been about 1600; from Robert Walker, Esq., Birkenhead 
Park, Cheshire. View of the Volunteer Army of Great Britain, in the 
year 1806, designed to commemorate the great and united spirit of the 
British People; from the Rev. Thomas Staniforth, Storrs Hall. A Map of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, divided into Hundreds and Parishes ; 
from an accurate survey in the years 1828 and 1829; by G. Hennet—in a 
case. A Map of the County Palatine of Chester, divided into Hundreds 
and Parishes, from an accurate survey made in the year 1828 and 1829, 
by W. Swire, and W. F. Hutchings—in a case; from Thomas Avison, 
Eisq., Treasurer of the Society. An Autograph Letter, alluding to Lunardi, 
&c., addressed by G. Sadler, the Zronaut, to Mr. P. Hope, of Liverpool, 
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dated Oxford, June 20th, 1785; from Thomas Farries, Esq. Nine im- 
pressions of Seals, in Gutta Percha; from Dr. Kendrick, Warrington. 


2. Prcrures.—Two Oil Paintings, by Richard Wright, of Liverpool, 
one representing an Armed Brig, with a Pilot-boat, No. 3, the other the 
Sea Horse Brig, with vessels in the distance ; from Samuel Staniforth, Esq., 
Fiverton ‘Terrace. 


3. MiscrrLanzous.—The Silver-headed Stick formerly carried by the 
Drum-major of Col. Bolton’s Regiment of Volunteers; from the Rev. T. 
Staniforth. 4 


On the table were many valuable articles, forwarded for Exhibition. 


A very interesting document, viz.:—a Deed of Grant, dated 37th 
Henry VI, 1459, from William Gatherd, Mayor and Constable of Lyrpull, 
granting to James Harebron, the moiety of a Burgage tenement in “le 
Benkeshette de Lyrpull,” &c. To this deed is appended an impression of 
the Ancient Common Seal of Liverpool, described by Mr. Pidgeon, (see 
page 56,) from the only impression then known. This deed was discovered. 
among a mass of valuable documents which were, by the permission of 
Lord Lilford, lent some years ago, to Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, 
by Mr. Selby, of Atherton Hall, Lancashire, his Lordship’s Steward. 


The Society is indebted to Dr. Kendrick, for the Inowledge of this 
Deed, and for procuring it for exhibition at this meeting ; and also for an 
impression of the Seal in Gutta Percha. 


Dr. Kendrick also forwarded for exhibition, and has deposited with the 
Society, the following antiquities:—1. A Burial Urn, and fragments of 
Cremated Bones, discovered at Appleton, near Warrington, by Thomas 
Lyon, Esq,, while sinking the foundation of his house in 1820. 2.— 
Fragments of Roman Pottery, found at Wilderspool, half-a-mile from War- 
rington, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, Here a large manufactory of 
Pottery-ware must have existed for many years, as ruins of buildings, 
fire-places with ashes in them, fragments of Amphore, and of various 
articles of Pottery, have been found extending over a space of at least four 
acres. (Dr. Kendrick regrets that this interesting locality has received 
less investigation than it deserves : a reproach which we hopesome member 
or members of this Society will soon endeavour to remove.) 3.—Fragments 
of a Burial Urn, of which Dr. Kendrick does not know the history. 
4.—Part of a pane of stained glass, representing the Arms of the Isle of 
Man, from the South window of Grappenhall Church, near Warrington. 
This specimen shews the curious worm-like erosions, first noticed by Sir 
David Brewster, and by him attributed to the effect of oxalic acid secreted 
by minute lichens vegetating on the surface of the glass. 5.—A relic of 
King John: this portion of the outer table of the os-frontis of that 
Monarch, was removed by Mr. Chiverton Wright, when the tomb was. 
opened at Worcester Cathedral, and by him presented to Richard Wright. 
Presented to Dr. Kendrick by Henry Heath. 
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John Robin, Esq., sent a Roman British Vase, found at West Kirby, 
Cheshire. This Vase will be more fully described in a future number. 


The Rev. G. Clayton, of Warmingham, sent for exhibition, a Rubbing of 
a very curious Brass of the 15th Century, in the.Church of Wyke, Hants, 
remarkable as having above the inscription the figure of St Christopher, 
carrying the Saviour in the way usually represented. ‘This Brass has been 
figured in the Arch. Journal, vol. IIT, p. 83. 


Mr. Clayton also presented to the Society, a Rubbing of a Brass in the 
Church of Warmingham, of which the following is the Inscription :— 


Here Writiiam Linearps Bopiz Lyss Late 
PARSON OF THIS PLACE, WHOSE Sovitze In 
ABRAHAMS BOSOME RESTS, THROVGH 
CHRISTS MERITS & GRACE, AMONGSE HIS GOOD DEEDS 
MANIFOLD, ENGRAVE THIS ON THIS STONE, WHATCOSTE 
& CHARGES HE WAS AT VPON A NEIGHBOVRS SONN 
FIRST AT THE SCOOLE THEN AT CAMBRIDGE 
THEN WITH HIS PEOPLE HERE, WHERE 
HE HIM KEPT Gops WoRD To PREACHE 
THE SPACE OF SIXTEEN YEARE, THEN 
FVLL OF DAYES & OF THE AGE OF SEAVENTI 
YEARES & FOVER, WAS HERE INTERRD WHEN 
CRVELL DEATH WovLD LET HIM LIVE NO 
MORE, VIZ. -TAV.EVS? KVIIZITH . 1620. 


The Rubbing was accompanied by the following paper :— 


Some Norick or A MonumMENTAL Brass, To THE Mermory oF 
Mr. Lincarp,* In THE Parish CHuRcH of WARMINGHAM, 
CHESHIRE. 


It will be seen from the above copy of the inscription on this Brass, 
that there is little to admire in the poetry of the inscription, but there is 
something very pleasing in the mention of the care taken of a “ Neighbour’s 
Son,” and of the parishioners also. The chief interest seems to arise 
from the following notice written on the inside of the cover of the Tithe 





* He became Curate 1570, was made Rector 1595, and died August 1620, he was 
therefore for 25 years Curate and 25 years Rector, and he was under the rule of eight 
Bishops. 
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Account Book, by one of Mr, Lingard’s successors. This Book is thus 
entitled :— 


‘¢ Liber Decimarum Parochiz de Warmincham 
“als Warmingham in Comitatu et Dicecesi 
‘‘Cestrie ; Compositus ; per Danielem Apelford* 
« Artium Magistrum ; qui legitimé inductus 

“ Brat in ejusdem Hcclesiam; nono Die 

‘ Decembris, Anno Domini Millesimo Ses- 
“centesimo Octogesimo 1680 ” 


Beneath this in very small character is the following :— 


“ Be sure to take care of preserving the booke of parish dues, viz. Mr. 
Lingard’s, which I was forced to sue for before the parish would let me 
have it; they pretended that it was given to Ralph Hassall, and so the 
parish concealed it from me a long time, but for all their pretences you 
will find by Mr. Wood’s} writing in it that he had ye booke; and I suppose it 
was stole away when Mr. Wood was persecuted by the parishioners and his 
house plundered, as it was often in y° war time, and he poor man cruelly 
used by his parish (as John Berrington, a faithful servant to the church, as 
well as to his master, Mr. Wood, told me, and because he had suffered so 
much and yet layd obscurely in Warmingham; when I came to y° parish 
I bestowed that grave-stone} upon him,) and then this booke of his own 
writing was also stole away, and we had in all likelyhood been in y* darke 
as to our parish dues, if it had not been for honest John Berrington Clarke, 
who going accidentally into a house at Namptwich, in y* war time, where 
some of his master’s plundered goods were; and seeing this his master’s 





* He was Rector from 1680 till Oct. 1714. 
+ Andrew Wood became Rector 1628, died Jan. 1645. 


t It does not clearly appear upon whom the grave-stone was bestowed, one would 
imagine either on Mr. Wood or on John Berrington—tradition however asserts that 
the brass and stone to Mr. Lingard was laid down by Mr. Apelford—the character of 
the letters and the spelling seem in part to favour this idea. There is however no 
stone to be found to Mr. Wood or John Berrington, but the Church having been most 
miserably rebuilt in 1797, possibly the stone in question may have been destroyed. 
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booke of church dues, he stole it away from thence* and restored it again 
to me and y°® church; tho he lost his master. Be careful I say of y° 
parish bookes for I know by experience, that your parishioners would have 
you ignorant as to your dues.”+ 


Above the title of the Account Book, before given, a small slip of paper, 
evidently of later date, has been affixed, on which the following is written :— 


‘Pray deliver, or cause to be delivered safely, to my successor, the two 
Bookes relating to the Easter Roll; of the parish of Warmingham; namely 
Mr. Lingard’s and also Mr. Wood’s bookes}{: (as for Mr, Wigley’s§ papers 
thereof I finding them not only indigested but erroneous; I pass’d them by 
always as uselesse,) and deliver also all my loose papers containing the 
Easter Roll, but part not with this parchment cover'’d bookel| of my obser- 
vations unlesse some particular respect and civility shall move you there- 
unto. Daniel Apelford, Rector of Warmingham.” 


J.J. Moss, Esq., exhibited 1—A Pane of Glass from Whitby Abbey, 
bearing Or, a fret azure. 2.—A fine Medal of Charles the Second. 3.— 
A fac-simile of the Signet Ring worn by Mary Queen of Scots. 


* This word seems “theirs,” but is much blotted; but is of little consequence 


either way. 


+ It is painful to perceive in this passage (and througnout the Book) the sad spirit 
which seems to have existed with regard to the payment of tithes between the rector 
and his parishioners,—but without descending to the vulgar proverb, that “ the Par- 
son is fair game,” there was at the date mentioned in the text a very valid reason ; 
the rectors were staunch Royalists, the parishioners for the most part with the Parlia- 
ment. 


t Notwithstanding all Apelford’s care and anxiety these books are, apparenily, lost, 
which is to be regretted as they may have contained matters of history connected with 
the times. 


§ He was rector from 1653 to 1680: there is a stone in memory of him in the 
Chancel. 


|| This “ parchment cover’d Booke,” is the one from which this extract is made, and 
itis strange that none of the books or papers which were to be delivered to D. Apelford’s 
successors are extant, and that the one not to be parted with, except on certain condi- 
tions, is the only one handed down to the present day. 
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Mr. Mogg also again exhibited the alabaster figure of St. George and the 
Dragon. The following is his notice of the discovery of this figure :— 


Norrczn or an ANcrent ScuLrpTuRED GRouP oF ST. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON. 


The Sculpture which is now exhibited, has been for many years in the 
possession of my mother. She procured it from a lady, (Miss Rogers, of 
Egremont,) to whom I wrote last. week, requesting to know the particulars of 
the circumstances in which it was found. She says in reply, ‘the cottage 
“from whence I dislodged St. George, was, and still may be, beyond Rock 
“ Ferry, on the right side of the road going to Chester, Mathews, aboatman 
“his wife and family inhabited it. 1 sometimes, when in that neighbourhood, 
‘called in to see them, and one day I observed a projection over the fire- 
‘place, plastered over with pipe-clay. I. enquired what it was. Mxs. 
“Mathews said ‘she knew nought about. it, her husband could tell me 
‘“summet may be,’ so I went again when he was at home, and got him to 
“scrape off a little of the stuff with which it was coated. I saw that it was 
“marble, and as he neither knew nor. cared anything about it, I procured 
“it for a few shillings.” 


It is certain that the sculpture is a representation of St. George and 
the Dragon. The following legend of St. George as related in the 
‘Legenda Aurea,” coincides perfectly with the Sculpture. 


‘« Saynt George was a knyght, born at Capadose. On a time he came to 
‘‘a province of Lybia, to a cyte whych is said Sylene, and by this cyte was 
‘‘a stayne or ponde lyke a sea, wherein was a Dragon, whych envenymed 
‘alle the contre, and the peple of the cyte gave to him every day two 
‘sheep to fede him, and when sheep fayled, there was taken a man and a 
‘sheep. Thenne was an ordanince made in the toune, that there should 
‘be taken the chyldren and yung peple of them of the toune by lotte, and 
‘“‘it so happed that the lotte fyl upon the Kynge’s daughter, whereof the 
‘Kynge was sory, and sayd, for the love of Goddes, take golde and silver, 
‘“‘and alle that I have, and let me have my daughter, and the peple sayd, 
‘how, syr, ye that have made and ordayned the lawe, and our chyldren be 
‘‘now dead, and now ye wold do the contrarye, your daughter shall be 
“‘ gvven, or else we will brenne you and your holdes. When the Kynge 
‘saw he might no more doo, he began to weep, and returned to the peple, 
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‘and demanded eight days respite; and when the eight days were passed, 
‘“thenne dyd the Kinge arraye his daughter like as she should be wedded, 
‘Cand ledde her to the place where the Dragon was. When she was there 
“ Saynt George passed by, and demanded of the Ladye what she made 
‘‘there ; and she sayde, go ye your wayes, fayre young man, that ye perish 
‘not also.” 


The legend afterwards relates that when the Dragon appeared, “‘ Saynt 
‘“‘ George, upon his horse, bore himself against the Dragon, and smote him 
‘‘with his spere, and threw him to the ground, and delivered the Ladye to 
‘her fader, who was baptised, and all his peple.” 


The Sculpture represents St. George in the act of lulling the Dragon ; 
his spear is broken in two, and he has drawn his sword. The king’s 
daughter is beside an animal apparently a sheep, both intended for 
the capacious jaws of the huge monster. The king and queen upon the 
top of the castle are, with uplifted hands, as if in prayer, anxiously watching 
the result of the contest. 


The old ballad of St. George and the Dragon as given in the Percy 
Reliques, vol. III, consists of forty-four verses, two of which it may not 
be out of place to quote here. 


‘“ Farewell, my father, dear, quoth she, 

“ And my sweet mother meek and mild, 
“Take you no thought, nor weep for me, 
“For you may have another child: 
‘Since for my country’s good I dye, 

“ Death I receive most willinglye.” 


“The king and queen, and all their train, 
“‘ With weeping eyes went then their way, 
‘“‘ And let their daughter there remain, 
“To be the hungry Dragon’s prey : 

‘“ But as she did there weeping lye, 

‘‘ Behold St. George came riding by.” 


There is one piece of barbarous attention that has been paid to the 
Sculpture ; I mean that since it was taken from the cottage, it has under- 
gone repairs, by having new legs attached to St. George, and also to the 
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horse on which he rides.* Some people think that anything broken ought 
to be mended, and this in general is an excellent rule, but like every other, 
it has its exceptions. 

I would suggest that the Sculpture may once have adorned the Priory at 
Birkenhead, as the cottage is within a short distance of the Priory, and was 
evidently unfit to be the primary or ordinary location of any thing so 
curious and so precious. 





Mr. Pidgeon read— 


SomME Account oF ANCIENT ARMOUR, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
FIGURE OF St. GEORGE. 


Three distinctive characters are observable in Ancient Armour, and its 
history may be divided into three periods, corresponding to the prevalence 
of these characteristics. 1.—Defensive Armour consisting of rings or 
plates of metal sewn on a flexible garment. 2.—Armour of interlaced 
rings, or Chain Mail, formed by riveting together small rings of metal. 3. 
—Armour composed of plates of steel or other metal, known as Plate 


Armour. 


The first mode of defending the body was introduced in very early times 
among different nations; and prevailed in this country almost from the 
earliest period of which authentic notice is found, up to the reign of Henry 
the Second, or perhaps to the time of Henry the Third. Antiquaries are not 
agreed on this point, many supposing that the mode of representing the 
Armour of the time of Henry the Second, is only an easy and conven- 
tional manner of depicting the single Chain Mail, of which the introduction 
is usually placed in the time of Henry the Third, about half a century 
later. 


The second period it is thus difficult exactly to define. The monument 
of De Lisle, at Rampton, Cambridgeshire, temp. Henry the Third, is the 
first undoubted authority for the Armour of interlaced rings, which con- 
tinued through the reigns of the First and Second Edwards, when it be- 





* The ancient part alone is given in the engraving. 
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came mixed with plates of steel, arranged to protect different parts of the 
body and limbs. These plates, during the reigns of Edward the Third and 
Richard the Second, gradually encroached on the Chain Mail, until in the 
time of Henry the Fourth, at the commencement of the 15th Century, the 
Chain Mail was superseded. 


The third period commences with the beginning of the 15th Century, 
and only terminates with the discontinuance of the use of Armour. 


Having rapidly glanced at the various fashions distinguishing the dif- 
ferent reigns, which were illustrated by numerous sketches and engravings, 
Mr. Pidgeon proceeded to the more immediate object of his remarks, the 
illustration of the figure of St. George, of which the etching is a copy, ona 
scale a little less than half the dimensions of the original, which measures 
fourteen and a-half inches by nine inches. 


St. George is habited in complete plate Armour. His helmet is of the 
kind called the Bascinet a baviere, or beavored bascinet. The bascinet 
was originally a conical cap of steel, to which afterwards was added a visor, 
or moveable protection for the face, having slits or apertures for sight and 
breathing. About the reign of Henry the Fifth, the bascinet became turned 
up behind, and gradually came to resemble the salet or sallade (German 
Schale, shell) a German headpiece introduced into England in the time of 
Henry the Sixth. At the top of the cone, is fixed a pipe, into which are 
inserted three feathers; not a crest, but merely decorative. The feather, 
as a decoration has led to much controversy. Though they are seen in 
barrelled helmets on a painting of the reign of Edward the First, Meyrick 
was the first to call attention to their general introduction in Henry the 
Fifth’s reign. The peculiar arrangement seen in this figure is called the 
Panache, and is distinguished from the plume, which was fastened at the 
side or back of the helmet. 


This visored Bascinet was the war helmet, and it is therefore quite pro- 
per to see it on a figure engaged in so serious an encounter. Compared 
with the bascinet of Louis duc de Bourbon, the Bourbon of Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fifth, there is little difference discernible, and were it not for 
the introduction of the tuille on the St. George, I should have placed the 


figure in Henry the Fifth’s reign. 
FR 
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The Armour of this figure is generally plain. A globular breast-plate is 
seen over the hausse col, or gorget; below are the taces, or tassets, so called 
from covering the pocket, and below the taces, and fastened to them, 
(though the straps and buckle are not seen in this figure) are the tuilles, 
or flaps, which were introduced soon after the commencement of Henry 
the Sixth’s reign. 

The breast-plate is of two pieces, the under plate terminating in a line with 
the collar bone, the outer plate coming to a point at the pitof the neck. The 
taces or an apron of mail appear below the tuilles, and the figure admira- 
bly shews the purpose for which these flaps were invented, to fill up and 
protect the parts exposed between the high back and front parts of the 
saddle. 


The saddle very much resembles that suspended over the tomb of Henry 
the Fifth: which is popularly, and perhaps with justice, said to be the 
saddle in which the hero of Agincourt was borne through that glorious 
day. 

The sword is broad at the base, and gradually tapers to the point, and in 
its general shape resembles that in the hand of Henry the Fifth, as seen 
on his great seal. A section of the sword gives an acute lozenge, a form 
common till the time of Edward the Fourth, when they were made nearly 
flat. 


Unfortunately the figure bears no shield, often one of the best points 
of identification in ancient figures. 


The horse is not at all armed—the bridle is ornamented, and the tail is 
tied nearly in the middle. 


The consideration of the various points I have noticed, induces me to fix 
the date of this figure in the early part of Henry the Sixth’s reign, and a 
reference to the crowns will rather strengthen this idea. A very similar 
crown appears on each side of the figure of Henry the Sixth, on his great 
Seal; one surmounts the shield containing the arms of France; (the 3 lilies, 
recently changed by Henry the Fifth, in imitation of Charles the Sixth of 
France,) the other surmounting France and England quarterly. 
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JT.—On ANcIENT SHOES, AS USED IN THIS AND OTHER PARTS OF THE 
CouNTRY. 


By J. Mayer, E'sq., Hon. Curator. 

In the few remarks which I propose to make on Ancient Shoes, it is not 
my intention to refer to the many mentions of Shoes made in the Scriptures, 
and of their early use in the countries of which the Sacred writings treat, 
as I presume their importance is well known to you. I shall merely state 
that they exist at the present day in the neighbouring Isle of Man, in the 
same form in which they were’used by the most ancient people of whom we 
have any correct pictorial representations. In that Island there is a custom 
in observance at the present day, on the hiring of a farm servant, which has 
special reference to the subject we have under consideration. One of the 
clauses in the agreement, says, “that the master shall give his servant 
three pairs of Shoes every year, of sufficient strength to enable him to per- 
form his work in a proper and efficient manner,” and in order to do so, 
the master provides the hide of a newly slain cow, and the servant placing his 
naked foot on the most substantial part of it, cuts from the hide pieces suf- 
ficiently large to allow him space enough to wrap them over his toes and 
instep, up the sides and around the heel, that, with the aid of two narrow 
slips or thongs of the same hide, he may make them into Shoes called 
Karranes. This is accomplished in the following manner. He first cuts 
holes at the corners of the piece of hide nearest the toes, and passing the 
thong through, pulls them together; then crossing it over the instep, he puts 
the ends through two holes cut on the sides of the foot, and again cross- 
ing, passes the opposite ends into slits on the side of the heel, and bringing 
them again to the top of the instep, draws the whole tight round the foot. 
Being thus formed intoa sort of bag, he fastens them by tying,—sometimes 
as in the pair before us they are sewn up in front and at the heel. 
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The earliest specimen we have of this form of Shoe, is seen on a bas- 
relief brought, from Persepolis, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, and now in the 
British Museum. The Shoes of this figure have all the appearance of 
being made in the same manner as those now used in the Isle of Man. 


Again we meet with the same kind of Shoe, worn by the Dacian pri- 
soners, on the column of Trajan, at Rome; and the Britons wore the same 
Shoe when Julius Cesar first invaded our shores. Diodorus Siculus in his 
description of the British chief, before the entrance of the Romans, says, 
‘on the feet were either the Esgidiau, Shoes,” so called from ‘“ Esci” pro- 
tecting from hurt, similar to the Brogues of the Irish, which were made of 
raw cow hides, and had the hair turned outward and coming up to the 
ancles; ‘“ or the Bwutais, or Butis, the modern Buskin.” 


I have seen the same primitive Shoe worn by the Inhabitants of the 
Abruzzi mountains, as well as at Tivoli, near Rome, where the peasants 
come to the Festa of the Madonna, wearing them of the same character— 
as well also in Calabria where they are called Curranes, and only differ 
from the Karranes of the Isle of Man in wanting the cover part for the 
heel, thereby being more like Slippers, as the name denotes, “ rough Shoes.” 


In the transactions of the Iona Club there is a printed copy of a letter 
from John Elder, a Highland Priest to Henry VIII, in which he says “we 
of all people can tolerate colde, going alwaies bare leggid, therefor the 
tendir gentlemen of Scotland call us ‘red shankes;’ we goe a hunting, 
and after that we have slaine the redd deir, we flay off the skyne, and 
setting of our foot on the inside thereof, we play the Sutter, 7. e. the Shoe- 
maker, measuringe so much thereof as shall retche up to our ancklers, 
pryckinge the upper part thereof with holes that the water may repas when 
it enters, and streuched up with a thwange of the same mentioned above 
our said ancklers.” 


I might adduce many instances to corroborate the fact of the early form 
of these Shoes, and their almost universal wear, if it were necessary, but I 


shall confine myself to the two other specimens which are before you, the 
first of which 





are the Shoes worn by Lord Byron at the time of his death at Missolonghi, 
and now in my possession. This Shoe only differs from the Manx Karrane, 
in being fastened with a clasp round the ancle, instead of with a thong. 
The other pair were made for, and worn during a recent tour in Lapland, by 
Charles Robin, Eisq., of Grove Hill, West Kirby, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for permission to exhibit them. They have the peculiarity of 
being of the form of what are called Wellington Boots, but having the 
lower part of one piece, like the Karranes, with an extra upper leather 
attached to them. 


Let me now show you a pair of Shoes recently found whilst forming a 
drain about seven feet below the surface of a bog, on Bowness Flow, by 
George Stewart, Esq., of Port Carlisle, to whom I am indebted for the 
opportunity of exhibiting and sketching them. 















































They are remarkable for the piercing on the sides, and the soles have 
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been covered with large hob nails, the marks of which are still retained, 
although the iron of which they were made is completely rusted and lost. 
They are of very elegant form, made right and left, and evidently be- 
longed to a, tall man, as they measure 103 inches long, by 3} inches across 
widest part. In the left Shoe remains part of the thong; they have had 
insoles and welts, and down the centre of the sole, between the inner 
and outer soles, runs a piece of leather about 4 inch square, which is 
passed under and over the pieces or bedding, which fill up the space 
between them, but for what purpose I have not been able to discover.* 














Meyrick says ‘“‘the Shoes of the Gauls, according to Montfaugon, had 
two slits down the front, whereas, the Saxon Shoe had only one; but 
Shoes have been dug up in England, made of one piece of untanned 
leather, slit in several places, in each of which, holes were made through 
which a thong passed. This being drawn tight, fastened them round the 
foot asa purse.” To this description these seem to answer, and, therefore, 
I have thought them to belong to the Roman or Anglo-Roman period of 
our History. 





* Since writing the above, I have visited the site of the Roman Baths recently dis- 
covered at Segontium, near Caernarvon, in Wales, and amongst the numerous interest- 
ing relics found during the excavations, now deposited in the Town Museum, I saw a 
tile made of Terra-cotta, about fifteen inches long by ten inches wide, on which is the 
impression of a female or child’s foot made before the tile was burned, whilst the clay 
was in a soft state with the marks of the nails of the shoes, exactly corresponding with 
those on the one found in Bowness Flow. This, which is shewn in the above cut, 
certainly belongs to the period of the Roman possession of Britain. 
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On recently visiting the Museum of Charles Roach Smith, Esgq., in 
London, (which is perhaps the most interesting private collection in Europe,) 
I was much struck with a Sandal, lately found whilst dredging in the River 
Thames. Mr. Smith is of opinion it is Romano-British, and with his usual 
kindness and love of usefulness, has permitted me to make a sketch of it 
for our proceedings, 
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although he has not as yet read his paper upon it. This he is about to 
do at an early meeting of the Archeological Association of which he is 
Honorary Curator, when, from his great knowledge on thesesubjects, we may 
expect much valuable information. 


I cannot conclude these remarks without hoping that those who possess 
similar reliques, will either present them to the Society, or forward them 
for exhibition, as we are deplorably deficient in knowledge of the costume 
of our own country, even at a recent period of time ;—and I believe there 
does not exist at the present day, any (either public or private) collection 
of the Costume of the British Isles. 


(In addition to the Shoes mentioned in this paper, a beautiful pair of 
high-heeled Shoes were exhibited by J. T. Pownall, Esq.) 


SSeS ES 


II1.—On tHe Reapine or THE LancasteR Rvunic Inscription. 
By J. Just, Esq., of Bury. 

We may consider it as a general rule, that when any language contains 
within itself names for its own alphabet, and reading and writing that 
alphabet, and for the books, or material used for writing—such a people, 
or nation using such a language, has had from times immemorial a native 
literature of its own. This may be instanced in the Latin language. As 
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now known, the Latin language has been modified as much (and perhaps 
somewhat more,) by the introduction of Greek terms through the channel 
of the Greek colonies, which settled within Italy in early times; as the 
‘English of the present day has been, by the settlement of the Norman 
French in our land. Yet prior to the times ofthe settlement of the 
Greeks within old Ausonia, the natives had a literature of their own. This 
the very names which they employed as terms for writing, reading, for their 
letters, books, &c., not only seem to imply, but strongly to warrant and cor- 
roborate. For if we apply this as a test to the Keltic languages so called 
—spoken by bards, and held sacred by Druids—we shall find that all 
the terms in such languages, expressive of literature, have been borrowed 
from foreign sources. ‘Thus the Welsh, the HErse, and its dialect the 
Gaelic, have borrowed the names of letters, of books, of writing, from 
the Latin tongue, thus indicating to us, that ere the subjugation of 
Britain by the Romans, and the introduction of Christianity into Ireland 
by the same people, these nations had no native literature of their own. 


The same cannot be said of the Gothic nations. Long before they fell 
in with the provinces which Rome had rendered fertile, and the people 
whom she had civilized, they had a literature of their own. And not only 
so, but they had even a character peculiar to themselves. This was the Runic, 
the invention of which is so remote, that they ascribe it to Odin, the founder 
of their several races. Antiquity presents nothing more curious than the 
rude inscriptions found upon rocks, stones, and sepulchral crosses, which 
have withstood the desolation of time, conquest, and the days of ignorance 
and modern improvement, and yet greet our eyes now and then as strange 
documents within this our land, of the habits of our ancestry, when all 
other kinds of memorials have perished. 


Most of these Runic Inscriptions are productions subsequent to the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the several nations, and districts wherein 
they have been found. It has, therefore, been urged by some authors, 
that the Runic characters are not of such ancient date, since little use was 
made of them by the several nations in their Pagan state. Without enter- 
ing at all into the question, as to their real origin, and the exact radical 
meaning of the word Rune, we have the authority of Olaus Wormius.* and 








* Vide O. Wormius Literatura Runica, cap. 5, p. 33. 
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others, that Runic Inscriptions entered into almost all the transactions of 
the Scandinavian and ancient Teutonic races, as charms and spells to guard 
the safety of persons and properties. They had their Sigrunars, or Runes 
inscribed on the hilts and handles of their swords to secure them victory in 
their conflicts. They had their Brunrunars or Water Runes engraven on the 
sternsand rudders of their vessels, to protect their plunder from the dangers of 
the sea. They had their Malrunar on their fences, tents, seats, &c., to secure 
them triumphs in their Things or law suits. They had their Aulrunars cut 
upon their drinking horns, and on the back parts of their hands drawn out, 
with the letter ', N, or Naud, marked on their finger nails, to guard them 
against women’s interference with their ale, and their drinking bouts. They 
had their Biargrunars, or Runes written within the hollows of their hands, or 
bound round their limbs, to help women with child to safe delivery ; and to 
protect them all from the Dyses—Evil Genii—lest such should play the 
‘“¢ Duse” with them; and they had their Hugrunar, or Heart Runes, let- 
tered out on their manly parts, and on their breasts, to make them 
more courageous than their fellows and competitors. Sculptured out also 
on the bark of trees they had their Limrunars, and on the leaves of the 
branches which grew towards the east, to render them skilful leeches, in 
binding up, and healing the wounds they received in their battles. All 
their Runes in their early state, save those just named, were 
sculptured on wood. These were known by the name of kiefles, and 
had their epithets according to their nature,—as Suartr Runes, Black 
Runes, &c. And as in these days of their simplicity, all their buildings, 
all their temples, utensils, and implements about their altars and their 
household hearths were of wood—all—all perished in the wreck of time ; 
so that we might as well say that as Pagans, they had neither houses, nor 
hofs, or temples—nor gods within them, because we can find none of their 
wooden remains at present. 


What is thus stated of the knot of Runic nations generally, may be also 
asserted of the Anglo-Saxons in particular. Ere they ever set a foot on 
our shores, they had a sculptured Runic literature of their own. Hence 
their “ Runstefas”, as a name for their Runic alphabets. Hence also 
their “ Bocstefas” as a name transferred to their alphabets written on 
beech bark. Nay, ‘‘ Stefas” staves or sticks became synonymous with 
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letters, and writing, from such being the earliest articles written upon. 
According to Mr. W. Grimm, the Anglo-Saxons brought their Runic 
character into England, and at the same period the same Runic character 
was used by all the Nordalbingian Saxons.* This fact appears quite 
evident from a comparison of the Anglo-Saxon Runic character, with that 
given by Hrabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mains, in the ninth century. 
For the reason assigned above, very few Anglo-Saxon inscriptions in the 
Runic character have escaped destruction, and exist at present. 


Among the few so fortunate may be mentioned the following :—The 
Bewcaster Rune found on the pillar of a cross at that place, of which a copy 
is given in Wormius’ Monumenta Danicorum, Lib. ITI, pp. 161, 168, with 
an inaccurate reading and interpretation. A second is quoted in Hickes’ 
Grammatica Islandica, as being in the Baptistery at Bridekirk, in Cumber- 
land, accompanied also with a reading and translation, neither very 
satisfactory. The late Dr. Hibbert Ware, mentions a Runic Inscription 
as being in the Church at Hackness. A fourth is the Ruthwell Inscrip- 
tion in Scotland. And the fifth is the Inscription on the shaft of a Cross, 
dug up some years ago in Lancaster Church-yard. These, perhaps, are 
all the Runic remains, as Inscriptions, that have been discovered in Great 
Britain—besides the knots and devices on the pillars of mutilated Crosses— 
whereon inscriptions, if such there have been, are either broken up or 
buried. 


After the fragment of the Cross containing the Runic Inscription, 
which is the subject, of this paper, was dug up, it was placed by order of 
the then vicar, near the entrance to the vicarage. In this place it con- 
tinued for some time. By-and-bye, however, it found its way into Tod- 
hunter's Museum, in Kendal. After the death of Todhunter, in 1835, 
the articles in his museum were disposed of, the fragment was purchased 
for the late Dr. Holme, of Manchester, by one of his friends, and con- 
tinued in his possession until his death. It then passed to the University 
College, of London, as the Doctor’s residuary legatee, and afterwards was 


* Vide W. Grimm’s Dentsche Runen, Gotting., 1821. 
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generously given by the Council of the said College, to. the Natural His- 
tory Society's Museum, in the City of Manchester, where it now is carefully 
preserved in a glass case, as it deserves to be, for the inspection of the 
curious, and the gratification of antiquaries. 






“"W. CLEMENTS SC. 


With the assistance of Mr. Harland, of the Manchester Guardian 
newspaper, to whose skill in deciphering antiquities I have beforetimes 
been indebted, and to which I bear testimony, the following copy of the 
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characters has been made :— 


GIBIDDETH FO 


RECYNIBOL 


Sess 


Yl 
Ky 
HA 
7 


THCVTHBVRVC 


(ine 





Which may be thus translated, Pray ye for Cynibold Cuthburuc ?—the last 
three letters being obscure, renders the last word conjectural; so that 
whether it is an epithet appertaining to Cynibold, or a proper name 
coupled to it, is extremely uncertain. 

The first attempt to decipher and interpret this Inscription, was made 
by Dr. Whitaker. In his History of Richmondshire, vol. IT, p. 220, may 
be found what he thought about the subject. So futile is the attempt that 
it is not worth while bestowing upon it any further notice. 

The second attempt is the one to be met with in Mr. Baines’ History of 
the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, vol. IV, p. 524. The inter- 
pretation there given is the following one :—‘ Gibi huth fare cyni balth 
cuth Beuc,” Thus translated :—‘ Gibi hath died, a kinsman of Balth, (or 
of a bold race) known to Camps, (or expert in the field.)” 

The English translation is quite worthy of the Anglo-Saxon reading. 
No comment need be made upon either. 

The next interpretation was by the late Professor Finn Magnusen, of 
Copenhagen. He deciphered and read the Inscription thus:— 


GIBIDON FA 
ROCUNIBALD 
CUP BVRMN 


The literal translation of which he conceived to be this: Oremus 
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nanscisci (obtinere) quietem Cunibaldum (bene) notum castri (civitatis) in- 
colam (civem aut profectum.) Let us pray that Cunibald, an inhabitant 
known to the camp (or state) may find rest. 


The great objection to this interpretation is in the notion that the lan- 
guage is either Danish or Norse. Even admitting it to be in that idiom, 
the words are so void of grammatical structure, that, even bad as Inscrip- 
tions commonly are in that respect, no vulgarisms of any people were ever 
so widely different from the current speech of the day, as the above is from 
the dialects of the old Norse or Scandinavian. 


The fourth interpretation was by the late Dr. Holme of Manchester, 
read before the members of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, in the year 1838, but not published in the memoirs of that society. 
Having been with Dr. Holme in his attempt to decipher and read the 
characters, and having been also present when he read his paper, the 
following, as far as I can recollect, at present, was his reading and interpre- 
tation. 

GIBIDON FA 


RO CUNIBAL 
D CUTHBURMAN. 


“Let us pray for the peace of Cunibald, head Burhman, or Surety.” 
The same mixing up of the elements of the Norse tongue with the Anglo- 
Saxon, seems to be the great mistake of the learned Doctor in his reading 
of the Inscription. 

The fifth, and I believe the last Interpretation of the Inscription, was 
given by John Mitchell Kemble, Esq., the learned translator of Beowolf. 
His reading stands thus: — 


GIBIDATH FORA 
CYN!I BALTH 
CUTHBERHT (INGA 


““Orate pro Cynibaldo (et) Cuthberto.” Or, “orate pro Cynibaldo Cuth- 
berti (filio).” Pray for Cynibald and Cuthbert; or, pray for Cynibald (son 
of) Cuthbert. 

The obscurity of the last three letters on the stone, renders it difficult 
to say, positively, whether the above reading be correct, or otherwise. ‘The 
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other parts: there can be no doubt about. W. Grimm, in his reading of the 
Beweaster Runés, gives the F as the letter e. This agrees with most of 
the Anglo-Saxon Runic alphabets, given in Hickes’ Thesaurus. In Hickes 
we also find:H the fourth Runic character in the Inscription given as dd. 
“Gebidan” may be rendered to abide, remain, &c. But “Gibiddan” is a 
legitimate Anglo-Saxon verb, signifying “to pray.” Likewise by reading 
F ¢ we get the preposition to be “fore”, instead of “fore”, a form of the 
word commonly met with, particularly in the northern dialects of the Anglo- 
Saxon. As for instance in the Northumbrian Gloss. or the Durham MS, 
we meet with “and gef fore clensunge thin,” and give for thy cleansing. 
This in Junius’ &c. edition is found thus: “and bring for thinre clensunge.” 
Mark, cap. i, v. 44. 


After all, to the majority of readers, this may be a subject of no importance. 
The remnants of Runic monuments throw no light on the history of the 
people who used them. They are mainly sepulchral memorials of a date 
not anterior to the 12th century. Be it so. No more light do Roman 
altars and inscriptions throw upon the history of the imperial city. Yet 
they have an interest in the eyes of many, because of their connexion with 
that nation, and the associations with its literature which they call forth. 
Why then not the memorials of the tribes from whom we ourselves are 
descended? Should the language, and habits, and customs of Pagan Rome be 
of more moment in our estimation, than those of Saxon, Norse, and Dane? 
or do the engrafted words of effeminate Italy express better the ideas of the 
sons of Teutons and Scandinavians, than those of their own native stock 
and its branches, from their own hardy climate? In short, do we, and if 
we do, ought we to speak a foreion language better than our own? We 
have hitherto, as a nation, paid more attention to classical literature than 
to our own mother tongue, and thereby introduced into the latter, terms, 
and a phraseology sometimes quite at variance with its structure and 
idiom. Yet do what we may to réfine it, as we conceive in this way—still 
for the purposes of speech, for vigour, energy of expression—for pure 
pathos, and all the other emotions of the mind and feelings, many of the 
dialects in the land which we despise, though spoken by our fathers of a 
few generations before us—surpass the learned diction which we have bor- 


rowed from Greece and Rome, and dignified with the name of the standard 
classical style of our tongue. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 





SESSION I. MAY 2rd, 1849, No. 9. 





The Ninth Meeting of the Society was held in the Board Room of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on Thursday, May 38rd, 1849: 


Ricuarp Brooke, Ese, F.S8.A., in the Chair. 


The Ballot having been taken for the following Gentlemen, they were 
declared to be duly elected Members of the Society :— 


Anderson, Thomas Francis, Holly Lodge, Fairfield, Liverpool. 
Brooke, Henry, The Grange, Northwich. 

Garnett, William James, Bleasdale Tower, Garstang. 

Hay, John, Parkfield Cottage, Birkenhead. 

Jones, Morris Charles, 15, Bedford Street North, Liverpool. 
Kendrick, James, M.D., Warrington. 

Pierpoint, Benjamin, Warrington. 

Robson, John, Warrington. 

Shute, Robert, 28, Bedford Street North, Liverpool. 


The following Presents to the Society were announced :— 


1. Booxs.—The Statistical Register, from the Author, Pliny Miles, Hsq., 
of New York. Letters from the Committees in several Counties, to the 
Speaker, (Lenthall) of the House of Commons, 1642; from Lord Skelmers- 
dale. Antiquities Celtiques et Antediluviennes, 1 vol., and a ‘Treatise on 
the Creation and Progression of Beings; from M. Boucher de Perthes. 
The Roscoe Magazine, No. 8; from the Editors. Antiquarian Articles, 
being cuttings from the Manchester Guardian ; from John Harland, Esq. 


2, Manuscriprs.—Memoir of the late Henry Blundell, Esq. of Ince, 
in a series of letters from the late Mr. Roscoe to Lord Skelmersdale ; from 
Lord Skelmersdale. The Roll of the Court Baron of the Hundred of 
Wirrall, with the names of the suitors and jurors, and a list of the penalties 
inflicted, 1744; from W. W. Mortimer, Esq. 
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8. IrLusrRAtions.—An Ancient Map and View of Liverpool; from G. H. 
Emerson, Esq. Drawings of Lydiate Hall, Hallsall Church, with several 
drawings of details from that interesting edifice, Aughton Church Spire and 
Tower, &c.; from Alfred Rimmer, Esq. 

The following articles were forwarded for exhibition :— 


A Dagger of the Godfrey Club, founded to commemorate the assassination 
of Sir Edmonsbury Godfrey, in 1678, by W. W. Mortimer, Esq. The 
papers collected relative to Liverpool, by the late Mr. Underhill, several 
volumes ; these formed the basis of the Guide to Liverpool, edited by Mr. 
Stonehouse; by Joseph Mayer, Esq. A pair of Shoes worn about 1760; 
by Joseph Mayer, Esq. The Seal of the Abbey of St. John, Chester. 


Dr. Hume read a letter from Mr. P. Miles, inviting a correspondence 
with the Historical Society of New York, of which he is a member, and 
proposing an interchange of publications. The Society expressed its ap- 
proval of these suggestions. 


The following papers were then read :— 


J.—DEscRIPTION OF THE OLD CHURCH oF WILMSLOW, IN CHESHIRE, AND 
irs MonuMENTS. 


By Richard Brooke, Esq., F.S.A. 


The country town, or village of Wilmslow, is in the hundred of 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire ; and before the introduction of railways, the 
great mail coach road from Manchester to Birmingham, passed through it. 
It is not a market town, but has some little trade, and possesses the 
advantage of being one of the stations of the Manchester and Birmingham 
Railway, which passes close to it; and it is pleasantly situated on the 
south bank of the river Bollin, which there flows through a picturesque 
and beautiful valley. 


The parish of Wilmslow, (anciently called Le Bolyn,) contains four 
townships,—Bollin Fee which comprehends the hamlets of Bollin cum 
Norcliffe, Hough, and Dean Row; Pownall Fee, which comprehends the 
hamlets of Morley and Styal; Chorley also comprehended in the manor 
Pownall Fee; and Fulshaw. 

Wilmslow in strictness, singularly enough, consists exclusively of a 
parish Church, with its churchyard, and of a small plot of land now 
covered with buildings, near the Church; but nearly the whole of the 
town is built in the hamlets of Hough and Dean Row. 
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The Church is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and is of dark coloured 
stone, built close to the river, and consequently it derives no advantage 
from situation or position. The tower is ornamented with battlements 
and ‘pinnacles, and has a peal of six bells, and both the tower and the 
Church are of the Gothic style of architecture, (though with some modern 
alterations,) and the Church has evidently been rebuilt and considerably 
altered, at various periods, one of the latest of which must have been 
not long prior to the Reformation ; and it has a clerestory, and rood loft, 
which are often seen in country Churches built at a period anterior to that 
event. The nave of the Church is spacious, and on each side of part of it, 
as well as in the chancel, the arches are lofty and pointed, supported by 
octangular pillars; both the arches and pillars are disfigured by being 
smeared with paint in very bad taste, by some village painter, who intended 
to represent marble ; and which has a tendency to make us exclaim with 
Lord Avondale, in the drama of the School for Reform, “ enough to drive an 
antiquary mad.” The pulpit has some rather handsome carved work of 
a style which was common in the time of Elizabeth or James the First. 


On each side of the chancel is an oratory or chapel. These chapels-are 
separated from the altar by a projecting wing-wall, and also from the body 
of the chancel, by portions of an oaken screen, much mutilated ; but the 
portions which remain are sufficient to shew that it has been handsome ; 
and on the south side some small Tudor roses are yet visible in many 
parts, and a continuation of the woodwork much defaced, extends under 
the rood loft, so as to separate or define the boundary between the chancel 
and the nave. 


The chapel on the south side of the chancel, is called the Booth chapel, 
and sometimes the Earl of Stamford’s chapel; the present Earl of 
Stamford is a descendant of the Booths, and now possesses considerable 
property in and near Wilmslow, which had belonged to them. It contains a 
massive raised tomb, evidently of very great antiquity, built against the 
wall on the south side, which bears a strong resemblance to an altar; the 
inscription, if it ever contained any, is now quite obliterated. A grave- 
stone near it commemmorates the “fifth son of S. William Booth, of 
“ Dunham Massey, who departed this life the 28th day of March, 1620,” 
so the date appeared to mé, but there is some difficulty in deciding upon 
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the two last figures of it, because the wood-work of a partition nearly covers 
them. Adjoining to it is another gravestone, much defaced, to the 
memory of Lady Elizabeth Booth, who died 14th June, 1636. It appears 
from a statement of donations painted up in another part of the Church, 
that this lady benevolently left a sum of money, for the distribution of 
twelve loaves of bread weekly, to poor aged persons, in Wilmslow, a dole 
which is still kept up. 

In this chapel, close to the left side of the door, on entering from the 
churchyard, is an ancient pew, with carved panels at the back, which has 
formerly been considered handsome, on one of which are carved the 
following initials and date :— 

SGBB 
1557 


Probably meant for Sir George Booth, of Bollin; because at one period, 
the Booths resided at Bollin Hall, near Wilmslow, which was, after many 
mutations and alterations, reduced to the rank of a farm-house, and was 
pulled down when the railway was made; the farm however still belongs 
to their descendant, the Earl of Stamford. 


The chapel or oratory, on the north side of the chancel and altar, is 
called the Pownall chapel, and on its east window are four scrolls, in stained. 
glass, each containing the words “Ego autem in Dito gaudebo.” On the 
north side of the chapel is a piscina, built into the wall; and on the south 
side, on the floor, close to the projecting wing-wall, separating it from the 
altar, is a gravestone, evidently of very great antiquity, with a singularly 
shaped cross carved upon it, the ends of the arms of which are sloped off, 
instead of being carved square, and the inscription is almost illegible, 
except that on each side of the cross, there are yet to be seen the initials 
J. H. 8. in the old characters. 


At the east end of the chancel is a large and very handsome altar win- 
dow, of the Gothic style; and on the outside immediately above it, is a 
carved shield of arms, containing “the Griffin segreant”, the armorial 
bearing of the Traffords. In the projecting wall on the north side of the 
altar, is a small square open space, like a cupboard, apparently intended in 
former ages, to serye the purpose of a credence table, and for placing there 
the vessels and articles used in the celebration of the Mass. 
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The roof of the Church is very handsome, of oak, the cross beams being 
elaborately carved, and in various places in the roof, the initial letters 
‘““H. T.” appear in the ancient character, doubtless intended for Henry 
Trafford, the last Rector of Wilmslow, before the overthrow of the Papal 
supremacy, and the first of the Reformed Religion, if the Reformation can 
strictly be said to have been established during the life-time of that capri- 
elous and eccentric tyrant, Henry the Highth, I shall have occasion to say 
more of this ecelesiastic hereafter. There are also several shields of 
arms painted on the beams, containing “ the Griffin segreant,” they furnish 
additional proofs, that a large portion of the Church, and probably the roof, 
were rebuilt or renovated just before the Reformation. Amongst other 
ornaments on the roof, an etoile or star, appears painted in several places 
where the beams intersect each other, and as the ancient family of Handford, 
of Handford, in the adjoining parish of Cheadle, bore the etoile or star in 
their arms, it may be that the ornament has been introduced from that 
circumstance ;. but. as the stars are not painted on shields, like armorial 
bearings, but in circles, that fact rather weakens the inference. 


The font is massive, and quite devoid of ornament, and bears the 
appearance of great antiquity. At the west end of the Church is an arch, 
which appears to: have formerly opened into the belfry of the tower, it is 
an exact segment of a circle, but as it has not the slightest appearance of 
the zig-zag, or dog’s tooth, or any other of the ornaments, so generally met 
with on Norman arches, I am of opinion that it may be of a comparatively 
modern date, and was perhaps erected when a portion of the Church and 
its tower were rebuilt or altered, not long before the Reformation. This 
idea receives some degree of countenance from the circumstance, that on the 
south-west corner of the outside of the tower, is a niche, with its carved 
canopy, which formerly contained an image ; and it is said that the image 
was that of the Virgin Mary. The Church porch, which fronts the south, 
has been handsome, and much ornamented, but is now considerably defaced, 
and over the porch entrance is a handsomely carved niche with its canopy, 
which is said to have contained an image of St. Bartholomew, the Tutelary 
Saint of the Church ; but at present in lieu of the old saint, the niche is 
disfigured by an unsightly slab, or piece of stone, of a different color to the 
rest of the stone-work near it, let into the niche with an inscription, com- 
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municating the important fact that certain good men were churchwardens, 
some thirty or forty years ago. I never see such an instance of ignorance, 
bad taste, and absurdity, without thinking of a passage written in some 
work of imagination (it may be one of Goldsmith’s for ought I know.) 
which I read when a boy, mentioning an inscription of this nature, in some 
such terms as these, “Repaired and beautified, by Samuel Smear and 
Daniel Daub, Churchwardens.” The fact of the existence on the old walls 
of an old Church, of niches, which contain, or formerly contained images, 
is a sufficient proof that they must have been erected, at least before the 
Reformation. 

On the south side of the nave of the Church, is a Chapel, projecting into 
the Churchyard, called the Hawthorn Chapel, which, in the last century 
but one, belonged to the Leghs, of Hawthorn Hall, near Wilmslow, (a 
junior branch,) and the arms of Legh, of Hast Hall, in High Legh, 
“argent a Lion rampant gardant gules,” with a crescent for difference, 
and also the crest of that family appear painted over an arch which 
connects it with the Church; and those arms, with the crest of the 
Leghs also, in stained glass, are in the window of the Chapel. This 
Chapel appears from the style of its window to have been rebuilt 
or altered, since the general prevalance of the Gothic style; but as 
some remains of inscriptions, in ancient characters, have been dis- 
covered on its walls, the inference is, that it is an old Chapel rebuilt or 
much altered. Hawthorn Hall, and the estate belonging to it, afterwards 
came from the Leghs to the family of Page, who were the proprietors of 
it, and resided there a considerable part of the eighteenth century, and at 
last sold it to a person named Bower, and it is now used as a School. It 
is about half a mile from Wilmslow, and is an antique brick mansion, with 
large gables, and a small cupola, and much resembles the style of mansions 
which were in fashion during the reign of William the Third, said to have 
been adopted from the Dutch. The same armorial bearings before men- 
tioned of the Leghs, with the crescent for difference, appear over the 
principal entrances, on the north and south fronts of the mansion; and on 
the lead spouts are the initals of one of the Leghs, J. L., and the date 
1698 ; which probably may also give us a hint of the date of the qyemren 
the Chapel. 

In my observations on Wilmslow Church, I ought not to omit mention- 
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ing, that m the Church yard, at the east end, is an ancient gravestone, 
with the date 1596; and on the north side of the Church is another of the 
same date, inscribed with the name “ Phe. Dale.” Why should we not 
here notice the grave of a brave man, a native of Styal, in the parish of 
Wilmslow, who did honor to Cheshire, and to his regiment? Near the 
south side of the chancel is a raised tomb, to the memory of captain John 
Worrall, son of Henry and Mary Worrall, of Styal, ‘who departed this 
“life September 28th, 1760, aged 77, he served 50 years in his Majesties 
‘Regiment of Carbineers, and carried and brought off with honor, the 
* standard, at the memorable battle of Malplaquet, His gallant behaviour 
‘as a soldier, and his private virtue as a member of society, gained him 
“the esteem of every brave and honest man.” 


Under the altar is an underground chapel, or sacristy, which at one 
time was unworthily used as a bone-house, and when I visited it in January 
last, it was a place of deposit for bricks and rubbish, but I am glad to hear 
that they have since been removed. With some difficulty I entered it from 
the churchyard, by an opening, which exists under the large altar window. 
Tt is not vaulted with stone, as might have been expected, but the wooden 
floor near the altar forms its roof. ‘Three sedilia in the Gothic style, are 
formed in the wall, in front of the opening, and the centre one has an 
inclined groove on each side, cut into the stone, which rather conveys the 
impression, as if a temporary desk for reading, had formerly been sometimes 
fixed up there. It is lighted by loop-holes opening into the churchyard ; 
and on the south side is a narrow winding stair-case, of which many of the 
steps remain, which, at one time gave access to it from the altar, but the 
communication is now built up. At the bottom of the steps is a Gothic 
arch, and the stair-case was lighted by a loop-hole, which still remains. 


The following is a list of the names of the various Rectors of Wilmslow, 
from 1339 :—* 


Hugo Fitton. 
1339 2 Septr. Thomas de Chatterton. 
Thomas F'frost. 





* Vol. III. Ormerod’s Cheshire, p. 311. 
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1412 28 April, Galfridus Boseley. 
Willielmus de Bothe. 

1418 26 Juli Georgius Radcliffe. 
Galfridus Boseley. 

1419 11 Septr. Georgius Radcliffe. 

1425 20 Octr. Ricardus Radcliffe. 

1456 -  Radulphus Davenport. 

1500 13 Feby. Robertus Broke. 

1522 ante Henry Trafford, D.D.* 

1537 —cirea Henry Ryle. 

1542 Henry Trafford. 

1591 30 Septr. William Massie, B.D. 

1610 27 Aug. Thomas Wright, 

1654 12 Dec. ante John Brereton. 

1660 Thomas Wright. 

1661 28 Nov. Peter Ledsham. 

1673 16 Feb. Francis Mosley. 

1699 24 Aug. John Usherwood, A.M. 

1705) 9 Dee. Joshua Wakefield. 

17138 21 Nov. Henry Moore, D.D. 

1770 =4 March Edward Berresford, A.M. 

1787 «16 April Croxton Johnson, LL.B. 


1814 28 March Joseph Bradshaw, A.M. 


The Rev. John Matthias Turner, D.D., afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, - 
succeeded to the Rectory about 1823, an interval having elapsed subse- 
quent to the death of Mr. Bradshaw, about 1820, during which the living 
was in sequestration. 


The present Rector isthe Rev. William Brownlow, M.A., who succeeded 
the Rev. Dr. Turner, in 1829. 





* “ Henry Trafford, D.D., built the chancel 1522, and made the tomb north of the com- 
munion rails, He was a younger brother of the Traffords of Trafford park: Reg:—” 
See Vol. III. Ormerod’s Cheshire, p. 811, note P. Is it possible that we are intended 
by the above passage to understand, that he made the tomb on the north side of the 
communion rails, in anticipation of his own death ? 
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Whilst describing Wilmslow Church, notwithstanding, I fearlessly avow 
myself a zealous Protestant, and Member of the Church of England, — 
without any kind of leaning towards the Church of Rome, and without even 
admiration of her ceremonies’ or rites, I feel myself called upon as an act 
of common justice to our Roman Catholic predecessors, to mention, that I 
have remarked both in Wilmslow Church, and in various other ancient 
Churches erected before the Reformation, that they appear better calculated 
for hearing, or in other words, for the transmission of sound, than more 
modern Churches ; yet we might suppose that the large arches and massive 
pillars in the former, would militate against that effect. It may be that 
the Architects of an age goné by, understood the science of Acoustics, 
better than those of our time, and I throw out the suggestion, (without 
giving any confident opinion) whether the pillars, arches, and carved oak 
roof, may not have the effect of preventing the too great number of pulses, 
or repetitions of sound in a given time, by returns from the walls, on the 
principle that, although the human voice in a large room, quite devoid of 
furniture, carpets, curtains, or a crowded assembly, will often produce a 
confused and indistinct echo, yet the resonance of the room becomes 
diminished, and the reverberation of sound becomes less, and consequently 
we can sometimes hear better, when the speaker is delivering his address 
in the room, when properly furnished, and containing a number of auditors. 
I may also add that there is not any place of worship where I am more 
impressed (if so much) with feelings of devotion, than when attending 
divine service in this and other ancient Churches erected before the Refor- 
mation ; whether those feelings may arise from the reflection forcing itself 
upon the mind, that generations after generations of our fellow creatures 
have worshipped there, and died since the walls of the sacred edifice were 

erected ; or whether the massive walls, pillars, arches and Gothic windows, 
naturally produce a certain degree of solemnity or seriousness on the mind, 
I cannot say: I can only speak to the effect which I have mentioned, be 
the cause what it may. 


There is a very ancient chest in the vestry in which are contained the 
parish books ; it is said to be 500 years old. Itis formed out of one 
solid block of oak, nearly 4 feet by 5 feet on the square, and three feet 
deep, and it has a lock of great antiquity. 
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On the north side of the altar, and erected as a continuation of the 
wing-wall before mentioned, is a very remarkable and perfect monument. 
On an altar tomb, and in flowing ecclesiastical robes, lies the size of life, 
the effigy of Henry Trafford, who was rector of Wilmslow both whilst the 
Roman Catholic religion was predominant here, and after the overthrow of 
the Papal supremacy. He obtained the living at least as early as 1522, 
and died in 1587, and the figure is interesting as combining, so to speak, 
the badges of both the old and Reformed religion. The head has the tonsure 
or shaven crown, but it rests upon a large clasped book evidently tended 
for a bible ; a combination which I do not recollect having ever seen in any 
other monument. On the leaves of the bible, parts of a short inscription. 
are visible, but I was not able to read more than the words ‘ut non,” 
which are not very legible. Round the four upper edges of the tomb is 
the following inscription, which unfortunately is not cut, but painted on 
the stone, and though now legible, itis by no means certain that it will 
long continue so. ‘‘ Hic jacet corp’ Mr. Henr’ci Treffort sacre theologie 
doctor lice’ciat quo’d’ ca’celarii metropolit’ eccl’ie Ebor et Rector de Holto 
psn Rector etia’ eccl’ie de Siglisthorn, [etia’*] i'ti ’eccl'ie qui obiit primo 
die me’s’ augusti ann’ D’ni MCCCCCXXXVII cuj’ ai’e oipote’s De’ sit 
ppti.” 

In English the inscription reads thus :— 

Here lies the body of Mr. Henry Trafford, a doctor in divinity, formerly 
surrogate of the chancellor of the metropolitan church of York, and rector 
of Halton, parson and rector of the Church of Sigglisthorne, also of this 
Church, who died on the first day of the month of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven ; to whose soul be the 
almighty God merciful. 


In Lyon’s Mag. Brit.} it is stated that on the side of this tomb are 








* This is given in Ormerod’s Cheshire, as the word “et.” It certainly is not so on 
the monument; but the word though scarcely legible, seemed to me to be a contraction 
for the word “etiam.” There are one or two other particulars in which the inscription 
given by Ormerod is not quite accurate. A portion of a large pillar at the head of the 
tomb appears to haye been cut away asif to admit a part of the tomb. 


+ Cheshire, page 451. 
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painted an emaciated body, and scrolls, with inscriptions in text hand. I 
however, could not discover any trace of them, and probably they have 
been for some time defaced. 


In the reign of Henry the Fifth, the advowson of Wilmslow came to 
the family of Trafford, and now belongs to Sir T. J. De Trafford. 


In the north wall of the Pownall chapel before mentioned, are two obtuse. ' 
arches with crockets and foliage; one containing a tomb, on which rests 
the figure of a man in flowing robes, his head resting between two tuns or 
casks, with a scroll on his body containing the word ‘‘ Neuton.” The ad- 
joining one contains a tomb, on which rests the figure of a female, ina 
flowing robe, and with her head resting on a garb, or sheaf of corn, and 
she has a purse or pouch attached to her girdle. Both tombs have fronts 
ornamented with remains of carved work and shields, but they are so much 
in the dark, by the construction of the seats and the valances in the pews, 
that even with a candle, which the sexton brought to me, I could not 
discover any armorial bearings. ‘The pew adjoining the tomb, which has 
the figure of the man, was not long ago used by the residents of Pownall 
Hall, near Wilmslow, which formerly belonged to an ancient family named 
Fitton, afterwards to another named Pownall, and after passing through 
many hands, was purchased by Mr. John Worrall, in 1817, and was again 
sold some eighteen or nineteen years ago to a gentleman much respected 
and well known to many of the members of this society, James Pownall, 
Esq., of Liverpool, who resided there for some time after his purchase. 


It is well known what a proneness existed during the middle ages to 
making punning rebuses, even in sacred buildings, and if the male figure 
be intended for the effigy of Humphrey Newton after mentioned, I cannot 
discover a reason for the head of that figure being placed or fitted between 
two tuns or casks, which appears intended as a rebus, or figurative enigma 
on the word Fit-ton, and has no kind of allusion to the word Newton. I do 
not mean to hazard any opinion as to the time when the word ‘“‘ Neuton” was 
inscribed on it, but if it were originally inscribed there, I cannot see the 
application of the punning rebus to the name Newton. I could not find the 
slightest trace of any inscription, except that, on either of the monuments; but, 
we are informed on the authority of Ormerod,* that on the man’s tomb was 








* Vol. III. Ormerod’s Cheshire, p.\311. 
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formerly the following inscription, “Orate pro Humphrido Neuton de Pownall, 
Armigero, et Elena, uxore ejus, et fil. hered. Tho. Fitton, et Cecilie ux. éjus 
qui obiit AD. MCCCCC.” <A modern inscription in stained glass, also 
commemorating Humphrey Newton and Ellen, his wife, has been recently 
placed in the window above the tomb, and the imitation of the ancient 
character, and the general effect, are in much better taste than most modern 
imitations of old inscriptions. 

In the chancel in the' front of the altar, is a gravestone with’ brasses re- 
presenting a male and female, Sir Robert Booth, Knight, of Bollin and 
Dunham, and Douce, his wife, with the right hand of the former clasping 
that of: the latter. This Sir Robert Booth’ is said* to have been slain at 
the battle of Blore Heath, in’ the wars of York and Lancaster, and there 
ig every reason to believe the statement, which is corroborated in a very 
remarkable manner, by the fact that the battle was fought on St. Tecle’s 
day, 1459, which saint’s day is mentioned in the inscription on the brass, 
asthe day of his death. 

The following is a copy of the inscription given by Ormerod,} “ Hic 
jacent corpus Roberti del’ Bothe, Militis, quondam d’ni de Bolyn, Thorneton, 
et Dunh’m qui obiit in festo sce Tecle Virginis anno Domnini mill’mo 
occcLx: et corpus Dulcie ux’is d’ci Rob’ti del Bothe que obiit in cas- 
trino s’cte be’e Virginis anno Domini mill’mo CCCC quinguagesimo tercio 
quorum animabus p’p’ tietur Deus. Amen.” 


* Vol. III. Ormerod’s Cheshire, p. 311. 
+ Vol. III. Ormerod’s Cheshire, p. 311. 


{ Although Ormerod mentions the date on the tomb as' 1460, I found it impossible 
to ascertain whether that had ever been the case, because the last two letters of that 
part of the brass which contained the date, are missing. The date of the battle is 
given in 0 Rot. Parl. 38th Henry 6, p. 348, (a very high authority,) as Sunday next 
after the feast of St. Matthew, the Apostle, in the 88th year of Henry 6th, which was 
in 1459. In Hollinshed’s Chronicles, it is stated, to have been fought on the day of 
St. Tecle, 23rd September, 1459 ; and in Hall’s and in Grafton’s Chronicles St. Tecle’s 
day is also mentioned to have been the day of the battle; and in Baker’s Chronicles 
and Stow’s Annals, though the month and day are not named, 1459 is given as the 
year in which it was fought; Carte the Historian also gives the date as Sunday the 
23rd September, 1459, which is correct. 
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Some parts of the inscription have been purloined or lost, and some por- 
tions are preserved in the vestry, and a small part still remains affixed to 
the stone; but if the inscription given in Ormerod has been. correct, one 
or two fragments which probably got loose, have been injudiciously rivetted 
on, in recent times, in wrong places. Immediately following the part of 
the date relating to the husband, ‘“ mill’mo cocé,” the pieces of brass con- 
taining the words “quinquagesimo tercio, quorum animabus p’p’tietur 
Deus—Amen,” have been riveted on in a wrong place, and so far from 
having any relation to the death of the husband, clearly allude to the death 
of the wife in 1453, and conclude with the prayer, so common in those 
times, for the souls of both of them. 


Such portions of the inscription as I could ascertain, from a careful in- 
spection, both of the parts of the inscription and brass fixed to the stone, 
and of the parts which are loose, are marked in Italics in the above copy 
of the inscription.* 


The brass has originally had a handsome gothic canopy over each figure, 
but at present one portion, that over the husband, is missing. He'is re- 
presented without a helmet, and bareheaded; and in the armour of that 
age, but without gauntlets, (which indeed would have been a little incon- 
gruous,. as he is clasping the hand of his wife,) and with'a plated gorget, 
and. rather remarkable pauldrons; his feet rest: upon a greyhound, and near 
them is a shield: of four quarters, of which the dexter chief only can be 
deciphered, which represents a lion passant, gardant. ‘The wife is repre- 
sented in a loose robe, with her hair flowing, and without any kind of head- 
dress, except. a narrow, fillet.or band, on which precious stones appear to 
have been represented, and at her feet is a small dog; over her head is a 
shield also of the same materials, on which is a bend with three garbs. A 
similar coat.of.arms appears. on. the wood-work attached to a seat situate 
very near the grave, carved. boldly, and evidently at:a remote period back, 
and. it. also is seen in. stained glass in the large altar’ window; which 


* Ormerod states. note (Y) p. 311, that. the inscription possesses considerable in- 
terest, as being the memorial of the first Cheshire male ancestor of the Booths, and of 
the heiress of Dunham Massey, andthe Bollin; and it is the only inscription now 
remaining in the county, relating to any of the warriors who fell at Blore Heath. 
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appears to be the arms of Fitton, which were, “argent, on a bend azure, 
three garbs, or.” Some few other armorial bearings and fragments of 
stained glass, but in very indifferent preservation may be seen in the win- 
dows of the chancel. 


The rubbing from the brass of Sir Robert Booth’s monument, which I 
now exhibit to the meeting, was kindly lent to me for the purpose, by the 
rector, the Rev. Wm. Brownlow, to whom I am much obliged for several 
valuable suggestions and information, relative to the Church. 


In concluding, I must here express my regret, that this interesting 
monument should be so situated as to be exposed to great risk of injury, 
and even of destruction. It is not only constantly worn and trampled under 
foot, by persons passing through the chancel, but is close to the place 
where the charity children sit, a class of beings not very likely to respect 
old monuments. The same plan might be advantageously pursued re- 
specting it, which has been successfully adopted with other monuments in 
other churches; it might at a very trivial expense, be removed with the 
gravestone to which it is attached, and placed in an upright position, on one 
of the walls of the chancel, and a common gravestone might be put down 
in the place of the present one, with a few words engraved commemorating 
the removal. The inscription on the Trafford tomb might at a light ex- 
pense, be cut in by a skilful man, so as to bea copy verbatim and literatim, 
of the letters now painted on it, and precisely in their present characters 
and places, so as to prevent the inscription from being lost. 


The descendants of the first, and the relations of the second, of the per- 
sonages, whose remains rest under those two monuments, are well known, 
and are persons of rank and title, and their attention may perhaps not 
have been called to the perishable state of those monuments. It is be- 
heved, that it is not now possible, for any person to prove a relationship to 
or a descent from either of the persons, whose effigies lie under the arches 
in the Pownall Chapel; but as that remark does not apply to the titled 
families, who are related to the personages interred under the two first 
named monuments, it is to be hoped that some means will be adopted by 
them, with the sanction of the rector, for their preservation. If not, the 
only alternative seems to be, for some few individuals who possess sufficient 
taste, to appreciate those interesting memorials of an age long past, to set 
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on foot a small subscription, in which I would cheerfully join, and aor 
measures to preserve them from further injury or mutilation.* 


The following lines from Crabbe,} may without impropriety be quoted 
here, after describing the ancient monuments in the Church :— 
“Wonder not mortal, at thy quick decay— 
See! men of marble piece-meal melt away ; 


When whose the image we no longer read, 
But monuments themselves memorials need.” 


II.—Description or A Picture or Horse Racine, IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, AT LEASOWE CASTLE, IN CHESHIRE. 


By Col. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H., F.R.S. 


This picture represents the sport of Horse-racing in the seventeenth 
century. As a work of art it is below mediocrity, but the authenticity of 
its antiquity is evidenced by some details, which prove it to be genuine. 
The scene of the back-ground is uncertain, but probably a remarkable hill 
in the distance may make it known to any one well versed in topography, 
or who has travelled much in England. The trees would not put to shame 
those of our Hundred of Wirrall; but there is no pretension to suppose 
that there is any certain connexion between the scene of this picture and 
this immediate neighbourhood ; indeed the scene may be altogether ideal. 


The race appears awkwardly represented, inasmuch as the winning-post is 
placed between the contending horses. The jockies are singularly dressed, but 
are distinguishable from each other by the colour of the jacket and cap, as 
at this day. In the group to the right of the picture, King James the 
First is easily recognised in a bonnet and ruff; and ina position in front of 
the crowd, but amongst those who follow, one who appears to be smarter,— 
both horse and rider,—is thought to be the king’s son, Prince Charles. To 
the left of the picture is seen a nobleman or country gentleman, with one 
attendant. What is the most interesting in the several groups, is the 
costume of the persons represented, which is no doubt faithful, however 








* Since this paper was read, I have been informed by the Rector, the Rev. W. 
Brownlow, that it appears from the Churchwardens’ accounts, that during the Civil 
War, the pipes of the organ of Wilmslow Church, were broken up by the Parliamenta- 
rian troops to make bullets. 


+ Poem of the Borough, p. 21. 
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rudely painted. The coats, hats, and leggings are all unlike anything of 
more modern times. ‘The habit of carrying swords, even to their private 
recreations, may probably have continued to a much later period than the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, which is assigned to this representa- 
tion; but under the peaceful reign of James it had probably degenerated 
into a mere form. Thus, while the king appears only to carry a sword-hilt, 
(for no scabbard is to be distinguished,) the gentleman on the left has his 
sword carried for him by a running footman. The man in the tree, appa- 
rently cheering on the winning horse, is probably a specimen of the common 
peasantry of the time, with neither shoes nor stockings ; whilst the falling 
horseman is probably a squireen or yeoman, no, mere farmer being a charac- 
ter known to that period: all were probably proprietors, though not of 
gentle blood. In the back-ground is seen the royal carriage, capable from 
its size, to contain all the attendants, in which two gentlemen may be per- 
ceived sitting very formally on the back seat. A lady, very conspicuous at 
the window, is probably intended to represent the Queen, although it has 
no resemblance to Anne, consort of James the First. The coachman is in 
scarlet, driving a single pair of horses, and two out-riders may be seen in 
the short cloak of the period, also of scarlet. Still further in the distance 
may be seen two horses in their body clothing, either walking about between 
the heats, or coming forward for another race. 


Tt is sufficiently singular that a sport so truly and exclusively national as 
Horse-racing, should be so little known to the national literature. Until 
these few years, no work existed on the subject, as far as can be traced from 
the catalogue of the library in the British Museum. It is believed that 
the two: Palatinates may be jointly regarded as the cradle of the sport. 
In King’s Vale: Royal, is inserted a description of the Hundred of Wirrall, 
by Webb, dated about 1605, in which the situation of Leasowe Castle is dis- 
tinctly noticed, at that time a racing ground already well established. “There 
lie those fair sands or leasowes, on which the gentry do oft-times try the 
speed of their horses, and venture no small sums thereupon.” With 
the puritanic habits and opinions of the Commonwealth, all such amuse- 
ments were discontinued: but within the first year after the restoration, a 
notification appears in the public prints, from the Earl of Derby, describing a 
course four miles long in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, as well suited to 
the sport, and inviting persons to send their horses to it. This is believed: 
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to have heen the Leasowe Course. It ig recorded by Ormerod, that a few 
years later, the Duke of Monmouth, with a view to render himself popular 
in the West, came down to Chester with a large retinue ; and hearing that 
the gentry were assembled for Horse-racing, on the Wallasey Leasowe, went 
over to the race. The Duke rode a race himself which he won; and he gave 
the stake to his god-child, the daughter of the Mayor of Chester, to whom 
he had stood sponsor the day before. Later again, in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, it will be seen by Wetherby’s Racing Calendar, 
that the great families of the two Palatinates agreed to subscribe twenty 
guineas annually, to be run for at Wallasey, and he calls this ‘ the most 
considerable stake in the kingdom at that time.” He records the names of 
the winning horses for each of the ten years, after which these races were 
discontinued on the Leasowe; but for some years afterwards, a race under 
the same conditions was run for at Newmarket, and called the Wallasey stake. 
From this period, it is not believed that any races have been regularly 
run on the Leasowe. 


The castle is supposed to have been erected by the Earl of Derby, of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time,—who was the great proprietor and lord of the 
manor, of the parishes of Wallasey and Bidstone,—for the express purpose 
of witnessing the sport. Its form, an octagon with turrets on the alternate 
faces, and windows on every side of the building was favourable for com: 
manding a view of the course in every direction. At that time, it stood 
about the middle of the course, the level grass sward extending for two 
miles on either side of it. Itis not known what other Gentleman’s race- 
course existed before King James’s reign, in whose time Newmarket first 
came into vogue. Before that time, however, there were races at Smith- 
field and the Rood Eye, but these were the mere sports of the vulgar, 
where horses without riders were impelled by clamour, missiles, and flying 
spurs, to contend for the Bell, which was the prize for which they disputed. 
Hence, as is well known, is derived the expression “to bear away the 
bell.” A cup was very early introduced as the prize for which gentlemen 
sportsmen contended, and there is a very interesting example of one as 
early as the seventeenth century, in’ the possession of Mr, Curtis, of 
Liverpool. 
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Il1.—Own tHe Rurvep CHAPEL, at LypiaTe, Co. LANCASHIRE. 
By W. J. Roberts, Esq. 


In endeavouring to rescue the history of an ancient and interesting 
remain from oblivion, it will not be considered irreverent to dwell with 
minuteness on its details ; the object of the Society being to adduce and 
establish facts. é 


In the township of Lydiate, in the parish of Halsall, on the road from 
Liverpool to Southport, there is a beautiful ecclesiastical ruin,* in the 
perpendicular style of English architecture, well known in that locality 
by its misnomer, Lydiate Abbey. Its walls are partially covered with 
ivy of the most luxuriant growth, and are entire, with the exception of a 
small part of the battlements which are dilapidated. It is surrounded by 
fine large oak trees, of a character which the landscape painter loves, that 
greatly enhance its picturesque appearance. 


The plan of the edifice isa parallelogram with a square tower and porch ; 
the length within is forty-six feet nine inches, and the width sixteen feet 
seven inches. The tower consists of three stories; the basement is eight 
feet four inches deep, and open to the body of the building by a lofty arch 
six feet two inches wide, and contains a window of three lights and a 
transom with secondary divisions above. In this part of the fabric are 
placed the mutilated fragments of finials, tracery, and mouldings, which 
have fallen, the disorder of which is rendered highly effective by the fes- 
toons of ivy gracefully pendent from the mullions of the window in playful 
light and shade. In the belfry, or upper story, there is a window on each 
side set on a string course: they consist of two lights, with secondary 
divisions in the heads, and finished with dripstones having plain returns. 
At the angles of the tower there are diagonal buttresses, terminated with 
a slope against the string course under the belfry window; above which 
are square set finials. The whole is crowned with a battlement of equal 
intervals, and surmounted with finials at the angles, one of which is 
partly destroyed. In order to preserve this part from falling, Mr. } 
Blundell, of Ince Blundell, lord of the manor, has had iron bars with nuts 
and screws placed immediately under the cornice. 


The east end of the edifice contains a large window, nine feet wide, the 
whole of the architectural features of which are gone. From the base- 








* See illustration. Plate 8. 
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ments of its mullions, it must have consisted of five lights, with tracery, 
of which there are no remains. It has a dripstone with plain returns. 
Above the window there is a corbel, enriched with a rose from which runs 
a string course; the battlements are destroyed. At each angle of this end, 
there are diagonal buttresses. 


At the west end of the south side, the porch gives a pleasing variety to 
the outline of the design. The entrance is formed by a four centered 
arch; on each side within there are stone seats, and in the north-east 
angle a stoup for water. The inner doorway has a flat arch, with a deep 
moulding. The dripstone over the outer arch is terminated by shields, on 
which are carved initials; on that on the west side of the entrance L I; 
on the other C I; above the apex of the arch there is a shield, on which 
are sculptured the following arms :—a spear in bend pointing to the 
sinister base point; on the other end a pennon pendant, between six 
fleur-de-lis. A corbel enriched with panneling projects over the shield ; 
it formerly supported a niche 


“ Of nicest workmanship ; that once had held 
The sculptured Image of the patron Saint, 
soa et looking down 
On all who entered these religious doors.” 


The niche, battlements, and finials, are gone ; the cornice alone remains 
with the projecting stone factable that received the roof of the porch. and 
the brackets on which were set the finials at the angles. 


On this side of the building there are four windows with buttresses 
between them. The windows are of three lights and a transom, the heads 
- of which have a plain slightly pointed arch. The lights of the upper 
division have circular heads, and perpendicular tracery. In the whole of 
the windows there have been iron bars to support the glass, and from the 
mutilated appearance of the holes in which they were inserted, it is evident 
they have been broken out with violence. Richard Bryan Smith, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Pygons Hill, Lydiate, informed me he had found fragments of 
glass attached to the mullions. These windows have dripstones with plain 
returns. The buttresses are of four stages with ogee set-offs and terminate 
with finials, several of which are destroyed; as are several portions of the 
battlements, which are of equal intervals, with the cap mouldings running 
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round them. ‘The base consists of two tablets, one a hollow, the other an 
ogee moulding, both of which run round the buttresses. 


The north side of the structure is finished with buttresses and battle- 
ments, like the south side, but is without windows. At the west end, 
there is a doorway opposite to that opening to the porch. This peculiar 
feature in this edifice, led to an inspection of the neighbouring Church of 
Sephton, erected in the same style of architecture. It has a door on the 
north side, and four small windows, not at all corresponding with those on 
the south, which are five in number and nearly thrice their dimensions : 
and on the south side there are eight clerestory windows, which are not 
repeated on the north side. Such arrangements in the designs of the 
present day would be decried, and the architect who would venture to 
propose them, would be considered deficient in taste and judgment. From 
this plan being adopted im these edifices, it must be considered that the — 
architects were utilitarians, as far as regards warmth and strength ; and 
that in these erections these precautionary measures were adopted to 
guard against the heavy winds that are experienced here from off the Irish 
sea. 


The walls within the edifice are perfectly plain, the only enrichment 
being the moulded caps at the spring of the arch of the tower. Above 
the arch there is a stone.factable to secure the end of the roof from the 
weather, this has been considered flat as there is a groove of greater pitch 
cut in the surface of the tower, in which from its appearance was inserted 
the roof. 


Doors were hung to the entrances, as is evident by the stones in which 
the gudgeons of the hinges have been inserted being very much shattered. 
They both opened inward towards the west end, that to the porch was 
secured by a bar, the other by a lock. In the jambs of the former the 
grooves for the reception of the bar are quite perfect, and the cavity in the 
other for the staple of the lock completely mutilated. 


The parts of this beautiful ruin to which the ivy has most: tenaciously 
clung are freer from the weather beaten marks of time than the other, a 
proof that this plant is not as destructive as is frequently asserted, but a 
preservative of those edifices that it enfolds in its web-like embrace. The 
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floor is strewed with grave-stones ; one covers the remains of an aged 
ecclesiastic of the Romish communion, and is inscribed: 


“Sa. Ro. Ca. Ecc Sacer. ob. die 2° 
Ap. Ano Domini 1728 et sue 74 
Requiescat in Pace.” 


These stones are partially covered by brambles and rank grass that grow 
in wild luxuriance. 


Such is the crude description of the present state of this picturesque 
ruin, it now remains to endeavour to ascertain when and by whom it was 
founded; and the cause that led to its present dilapidated condition. 
Examining the ecclesiastical records of the county from the Taxatio 
Keclesiastica, 1291, to the royal commission issued 26th Henry Eighth, 
1534-5, the name of Lydiate Chapel does not occur. From this it may be 
inferred that it was not consecrated. Pennant, in his tour from Downing to 
Alston Moor, in the year 1778, is the first who has given any account of it. 
His remarks are illustrated with a tolerably correct view of the ruins; he 
says “ Lydiate Chapel, a small but most beautiful building, with a tower 
steeple, with pinnacles and battlements, venerably overgrown in many parts 
with ivy. It had been a Chapel of Ease to the Parish Church of Halsall, 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and supposed to have been founded by one of the 
Irelands of Lydiate Hall; over the door are the letters L. I. for Lawrence 
Ireland, probably the founder.” It is to be regretted that so laborious and 
respected an antiquary and topographer as Pennant, has not given the 
authority for his calling it a Chapel of Ease, and for saying that it was ded1- 
cated to St. Catherine. Subsequent writers have not thrown any additional 
light on its history, nor yet recapitulated Mr. Pennant’s remarks. ‘The 
arms and initials on the shields on the porch of the ruin point to the era 
and the individual who founded it, therefore its history must be sought for 
in the manorial and genealogical records of the parish. 


The manor of Lydiate, time of Edward the Confessor, was held by 
Uctred, a Saxon. There were six bovates of land, a wood one mile long, 
and two quarterns broad, valued at sixty-four pence. At the conquest it 
followed the fate of the rest of the manors of the hundred of West Derby. 
It localized the name of a family, the last of whom was Catherine de 
Lydiate, time of Richard the Second, who married Robert de Blackburne, 
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by whom she had a daughter and heir, Agnes, who carried it by marriage 
into the family of the Irelands, of Hutt and Hale, being united to Thomas 
Ireland, son of Sir John Ireland, and his wife, Margaret Halsall, of Hal- 
sall. Thomas Ireland thus became the founder of the Irelands of Lydiate, 
and died prior to the 11th Henry the Sixth, 1433, and was succeeded 
by his son, Lawrence, who married Catherine, daughter of Henry Blundell, 
of Little Crosby. He enlarged the family seat, Lydiate Hall, in the 
spandrils of the doorways of which, are carved his initials L. I. 


Having supplied his temporal wants, his attention was directed to the 
prime, the spiritual. His parish Church, Halsall, being situated at 
the inconvenient distance of three miles and a half, and those of the 
adjoming parishes of Aughton and Sephton equidistant; no doubt he 
erected this edifice as a domestic Chapel, on the domain about four hundred 
yards south-east of the hall. The initials on the shields on the porch of 
the ruin, the armorial bearing, the dedication and the architecture, com- 
bine to confirm it. The late Mr. Rickman, who commenced his architec- 
tural career amongst us, originated an invaluable nomenclature of English 
architecture, and established, by labourious research, the eras of its various 
styles. In his work, which is now acknowledged the best authority 
on the subject, he considers the perpendicular style to have prevailed from 
the year 1377, time Richard the Second, down to the close of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, 1546, a period which embraces the life of the founder, 
and in which style this edifice is constructed. The dedication to St. 
Catherine must be considered in honour of his wife, Catherine Blundell, 
whose initials, C. I., are on the shield to the east of the entrance to 
the porch, opposite to his own on the west. Above the porch are his arms, 
charged with a spear in bend between the fleur-de-lis, as a difference to 
distinguish them from those of the paternal house, a shield of which, 
charged with six fleur-de-lis, three, two, and one, still exists between the 
windows of the Hutt, in Halewood. 


On the demise of the founder, Lawrence Ireland, his son John, who 
married Beatrix, daughter of William Norris, of Speke, succeeded to the 
estate, and died 8th May, 1514.* His eldest son, George Ireland, married 








* Calend Inq. post mortem. 
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Isabella Nowell, of Read, by whom he had five sons ; Lawrence, John, and 
Roger, whom he educated as priests; Ralph, and Robert. My friend, the 
late Matthew Gregson, Esq., in his Fragments of Lancashire, states, that 
George Ireland obtained a grant of arms, in 1516, from Richard St. 
George, Norroy King-of-Arms. Had this been the case, it would tend to 
confirm the fact of the Chapel of Lydiate, being founded by his grand- 
father Lawrence Ireland, the arms on the porch being without a border, 
and those granted by Norroy having a border engrailed charged with pel- 
letes. That it was not so, is clear from Richard St. George not being 
appointed to the office of Norroy, till the year 1603. 


To this eventful period during the life of George Ireland, is to be 
ascribed the desertion and consequent dilapidation of Lydiate Chapel. A 
great political and religious change was at hand; the heads of the Church 
possessing all power, civil and political, as well as ecclesiastical, and 
presuming on that power, endeavoured to usurp complete controul over 
the civil law. On the other hand the monastic orders, through laxity in 
discipline and rapacity in appropriating the revenues of the secular clergy 
to their own purposes, rendered themselves unpopular. These and other 
abuses finally led to a royal commission being issued in the year 1535, to 
ascertain the value of all the ecclesiastical property in the kingdom, and 
the following year an act was passed for the dissolution of the lesser monas- 
tries. In the Ist Edward the Sixth, 1547, the dissolution of the Chantries 
took place, and their revenues were confiscated. These things, no doubt, 
would have their influence with the lord of the manor of Lydiate, and 
cause him to preserve, if possible, the foundation of his ancestor from falling 
a sacrifice to these measures. Stripping it as much as possible of its 
ecclesiastical character, and doing away with any endowment it might have, 
he would try to render it an object that would not call the attention of the 
royal commissioners. We find that at this time a similar foundation, but 
smaller structure, the Chapel or Abbey, as it is miscalled, of Windle, in 
the parish of Prescot, (founded by a member of the Gerard family,) was an 
object of contest in the Duchy Court, to which Sir Thomas Gerard appealed, 
claiming exemption from the appropriation of certain rents of houses and 
lands, as an endowment for a priest ;* the result caused the Chapel to be 





* Calend to the pleadings. 
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neglected, and it is now in ruins, of which the only remains are a square 
tower and a part of the walls. George Ireland was succeeded by his son, 
Lawrence, who married Anne, daughter of John Crosse, of Crosse Hall, 
Mayor of Liverpool, in 1566, 73, and 89. Three months after the acces- 
sion of Mary to the throne, in 1553, the whole of the acts that had been 
passed relative to ecclesiastical affairs were repealed, and many of the 
Chantries restored, In the same year, Lawrence was appointed one of 
the commanders of the forces raised in the hundred of West Derby. He 
died, 8th Eliz., 1565.* 


William Ireland, who married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Tarbock, 
of Tarbock, succeeded his father, and afterwards married, (his second wife) 
Eleanor, daughter of Roger Molineux, of Hawkley, by whom he had two 
sons. At the visitation of the county, by Wiliam Flower, Norroy, in the 
year 1567, he attended and entered the pedigree of his family. He was 
succeeded by his son, Lawrence Ireland, who married Anne, daughter of 
Edward Scarisbrick, of Scarisbrick. He had assumed an augmentation to 
the arms of the family, a border engrailed, as appears by an emblazoned 
MS. Ordinary, of Lancashire Arms, bearmg date in the year 1599, 
“ Treland, of Lydiate,” Gules a spearin bend or, headed argent pointing to 
the sinister base point, at the other end a pennon of the third, between six 
fleur-de-lis of the last all within a border engrailed.+ No doubt he was in- 
duced by a custom which came into use, time of Henry the Highth, of 
obtaining grants of crests and augmentations to paternal bearings, before 
which time a simplicity characterizéd the arms of our gentry. That he had 
done so without authority is fully proved by a subsequent occurrence. He 
died, 7 James 1., 1609-10}., and left an only son, Edward, the last male heir 
of the Irelands, of Lydiate. On the visitation of the county, in 1618, by 
Richard St. George, Norroy, assisted by his son, Henry St. George, Blue 
Mantle Pursuivant, he entered his pedigree, and obtained the grant of arms 





* Calend Inq. post mortem. 


+ Acopy of the original is in my possession, it contains the arms of three hundred 
and sixty families of the county. 


{ Calend Ing. post mortem. 
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(already stated on the authority of Gregson, to have been granted in 1516,) 
on exhibiting the arms with a border engrailed, borne by his father, which 
were not in accordance with those of his ancestors as seen on the porch of the 
Chapel. Norroy, King of Arms prohibited and afterwards granted under the 
seal of his officethe augmentation assumed, charged with pellettes, viz. Gules, 
a spear in bend, or, headed, argent, the head pointing to the sinister base 
point ; at the other end a pennon pendant of the third, between six fleur-de-lis 
of the last, all within a border engrailed of the second, pelletté.*« Edward 
Treland married Margaret, daughter of Edward Norris, of Speke, and died 
13 Charles the First, 1637-8,+ leaving two daughters, the eldest married 
her maternal cousin Sir Charles Anderton, of Lostock, the second baronet 
of that family, who in right of his wife became lord of the manor, of 
Lydiate. In this family it remained till the demise of Sir Francis Ander- 
ton, the sixth and last baronet in 1760, when it passed by marriage to the 
Blundells, of Ince Blundell, to the representatives of whom it now belongs. 





TV.—On tHE British Urnns. rounp at West Krrpy.} 
By J. Mayer, Esq., Hon. Curator. 


The rare occurrence of finding anything relating to the ancient in- 
habitants of this part of the island, which at the time Doomsday Book was 
written, is supposed to have been nearly covered with one large forest, is 
not only interesting in itself, but adds another confirmation to the received 
opinion, that the inhabitants of Britain dwelt chiefly in woods and _ fast- 
nesses surrounded by woods. Probably the people whose ashes are 
contained in the Vases now laid on the table before you, were the 
leaders of a portion of the ancient inhabitants whom the Romans drove 
before them in their conquest of the island, and after their expulsion from 
Chester, chose that situation as being ready of access to the coast, that 


* The original book of this Visitation containing one hundred and nineteen pedi- 
grees, subscribed by the gentry of the county, is in the British Museum. Harl MSS., 


1437. 
+ Calend Inq. post mortem 


+ Want of time prevented the reading of these remarks, which were prepared for the 


former meeting. 
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in case of an attack being made upon them by the Roman army, they 
could easily cross over to Wales. Here being joined by their brethren 
and friends, they could make a resistance or wage war on the invading 
foe. 

It is well known that for several centuries after the Romans had posses- 
sion of Britain, numerous tribes of Britons had stations on the coast, 
where they made frequent inroads on their oppressors, carrying away their 
children and females as captives, and destroying their habitations and hus- 
bandry, amongst which was the neighbourhood of which I am now speak- 
ing, and indeed so late as the time of Henry the First, they maintained 
an independence which caused the English much trouble. They were not 
subdued until the reign of Edward the First. 


These Vases which are preserved in the interesting museum of John 
Robin, jun., Esq., of Grove Hill, West Kirby, a member of this Society, 
were found in 1840, whilst enlarging the garden of that gentleman’s 
father, on the north-west side of the house, about fifty yards above 
the old road, and about ten yards from the present road; and about 
two hundred and fifty yards from the column erected on the top of 
the hill above, as a sea mark, by the Dock Corporation of Liver- 
pool. There were several Vases found, but only three of them perfect, the 
others being broken in digging. All were turned with their mouths down- 
wards and very near the surface, with the exception of one which was 
placed in a sunken space in the red sandstone rock made to receive it. They 
are composed of a coarse clay of the district, and have been subjected to 
heat. All of them were filled with burnt bones, pieces of charcoal, and 
ashes, and all appeared very similar in form to the one represented in the 
cut. 
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Through the kindness of John Shaw Leigh, Esq., the owner of the ad- 
joining property, who, on application, at once granted me permission to 
make a further search in the neighbourhood, I hope during the summer 
to be enabled to lay before you something more on the subject, as I 
think, by a careful examination of that part of country, to find other 
remains with works of the Romans. 


V.—CLosInc ADDRESS, 
By the Rev. A. Hume. LL.D., F.S.A. 


On the first evening of this Session, I had the honour to address 
a few remarks to the Society, stating somewhat in detail what had 
been sketched but briefly in the Prospectus. Some of those who 
had gladly enrolled themselves along with us, knew little but the 
general objects of the Society, and it was necessary to mention for 
their and the general information, such principles of procedure as 
were most likely to be followed up. Wethen looked forward to the 
future, and though seven months have not elapsed we can now 
speak of the “past” Session ; we then spoke with timidity, and ven- 
tured only to indulge in a feeling of hope; we can now speak with 
confidence, and address each other in terms of honest congratula- 
tion. 


During the first Session, there are difficulties to be overcome 
which are not likely to present themselves again ; while on the 
other hand, facilities for the discharge of ordinary routine duties 
have not yet been acquired. On the present occasion, we have held 
only nine meetings; we have not yet obtained apartments of our 
own; our library and museum are not yet available to the mem- 
bers ; many who are anxious to be useful to us do not know how to 
act; our tracts of queries and instructions are still only partially 
distributed ; several of our own members have not yet had leisure 
sufficient to furnish the papers which they contemplate and have 
promised ; and hundreds of the best and most intelligent people in 
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both counties are still unaware of the fact that such a Society 
exists. These points are mentioned, not by way of discouragement, 
but.as difficulties yet to be overcome; and the present measure of 
our success will of course be vastly increased, as one by one these 
difficulties disappear. 


But if we turn from what should be done and what may yet be 
done to what 7s done, we shall perhaps find the best guarantee for 
future success. I am convinced that not one of our members realises 
to himself the full amount of what we have accomplished ; and it is 
only by a careful summing up and analysis, that I am able to state 
to you the following gratifying facts. 


1.—At our first meeting, on the 18th of October, the members 
were one hundred and eighty in number; they are now one or 
two over two hundred and fifty. This is not a large number to 
be connected with such a Society, but it is large in our circum- 
stances. No similar society in the town of Liverpool has ever risen 
much above half that number; and none has ever attempted the 
extensive usefulness, whieh we have thus far successfully realised. 
There would be no great difficulty in doubling this number before 
the close of another Session; there is however strong reason to 
believe, that in the natural course of events, it will be greatly in- 
creased. The character and distribution of our members are also 
points of importance. The town of Liverpool contains as nearly 
as possible one-half, the other half is almost equally distributed 
between the two palatine counties,—with a few exceptions at other 
and more remote points. 


2.—The contributions to the Society in the way of donations, 
have been not only numerous but valuable and varied. Several 
gentlemen have been frequent contributors, or have sent large 
packages on single occasions; and yet we have not received the 
more formal presents of the most important contributors ; nor need 
we expect them till we have a suitable place for depositing our 
articles. It is a gratifying fact that the interest in this respect has 
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not been confined to a few enthusiastic individuals; as the names 
of no fewer than fifty-five or sixty separate donors, will be recorded in 
our first annual volume. 


3.—In addition to individual donations, we have received the 
publications of four Literary or Antiquarian Societies, and this very 
evening, we have overtures respecting reciprocal kindness, from the 
Historical Society of New York. It is important to cultivate all 
such relations as these. The transactians of such Societies as coin- 
cide in whole or in part with our own, will make us acquainted with 
what is doing in the same way in any part of the world; and our 
own observations will not be uttered to the few of our resident 
members, who can make it convenient to attend one of our meetings, 
but may thus be addressed to an audience consisting of all similar 
inquirers, who speak our language, or who receive our pub- 
lications. 


4.—The plan of publication which has been adopted by the 
Society, is one which is rarely attempted even in the Metropolis. 
With one or two exceptions, the full account of each meeting has 
been laid upon the table of each member, with the notice summon- 
ing the next meeting; together with such illustrations as the papers 
or objects exhibited required. ‘To our distant members this must 
be extremely satisfactory, as it places them almost on a perfect 
equality with those that are resident. It is true that the latter may 
attend the meetings and see the articles exhibited, but in return, we 
pay the postage for the former. In a numerous Society this is no 
small item, especially as our whole volume would be carried for the 
same sum that a single packet has occasionally cost to each member. 
In connexion with the subject of publication, I may allude to the 
illustrations. Our volume will contain, when complete, nine or ten 
_ plates, and nearly double that number of wood cuts, thus illustrating 
the letterpress with a degree of minuteness and elegance, rarely 
accomplished for double the amount of subscription. This result 
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could only have been accomplished, and can only be kept up by 
economy and spirit in the management of the Society. At present 
it has no salaried officer, and several both of the council and 
the members have made considerable sacrifices to promote its 
objects. 


5.—The papers which have been read, including those of this 
evening, are twenty-seven in number, independent of smaller and 
less formal communications. It may be supposed that these were 
furnished by a few individuals ; and such an occurrence would be 
very natural in the infancy of such a Society. Yet I find that four- 
teen separate individuals have made these more formal communica- 
tions, of whom seven belong to the council, and seven do not. 


6.—It is curious to notice how well the various subjects in our 
Prospectus have been represented; though in the procuring of the 
papers this point was not attended to. In future years we may have 
a Committee for Historic Documents, a Committee for Antiquities, 
a Committee for Architecture and the Fine Arts, and so on; on this 
occasion we had none. Yet if we analyse the twenty-seven communi- 
cations according to the subjects, they stand thus :—History, three 
papers ; Antiquities, ten ; Geology and Biography, three; Architec™ 
ture and the Fine Arts, two; Natural Facts, one ; Costumes, Customs, 
and Traditions, three ; Church Registers, one; Military Antiquities, 
one. On the three subjects of Trade, Topography, and Parliamen- 
tary Papers we have had no communications ; but instead of these, 
we have kad three of a miscellaneous character. 


These are plain facts, upon which we may rest with some confi- 
dence our hopes of future enlarged success. Every year or every month 
will make us acquainted with new stores of materials, with new 
means of turning them to a valuable account, and with new and worthy 
fellow labourers. The field before us is not positively wider than 
it was before, but it is much wider than it seemed before. We now 
know better than we did at first the extent of materials still un- 
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touched, the subjects never investigated, the inquiries which have 
never received any satisfactory replies. When any one wonders, 
therefore, where we shall find sufficient subjects of interest in future 
years, we may well reply by wondering when they will be exhausted, 
or how they may all be embraced. The labours of our Society and 
those of the Chetham Society, in Manchester, are distinct but har- 
monious. ‘The one confines itself to the printing of volumes, and 
to the multiplication of copies of rare works, within certain limits. 
The other studiously avoids this mode of procedure, and is occupied 
with original investigations rather than with editing. Let us hope 
that the opportunity for an interview, which was suggested by the 
President of that Society, may soon occur ; that our special lines 
of progress may be more distinctly defined, or at least more dis- 
~ tinctly understood. 


Our course of conduct in the future, must be similar to that in 
the past,—of course, with the aid of extended experience and in- 
creased conveniences. If impediments to our progress occur, they 
must be met by prudence and energy, before which much that is 
formidable disappears ; and any omission of duty, or want of system 
in its performance, may be met in a great degree, by useful pre- 
cedents and minute directions. And in particular, let us hope 
always to cherish and exhibit those feelings, to which much of our 
present success is undoubtedly owing ;—a spirit of local patriotism 
which regards with peculiar interest the facts connected with our 
own district; a spirit of intelligence, which despises no branch of 
human knowledge; a spirit of charity which “ suffereth long and is 
kind ;” a spirit of gentlemanly courtesy which regards the feelings 
of all others, as well as of ourselves. 
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The following resolutions were passed by acclamation :— 


1.—That the thanks of the Society be given to all donors, exhibitors, 
and authors of papers. 


2.—That the thanks of the Society be given to Thomas Avison, Hsq., 
Treasurer ; to Jos. Mayer, Esq., Curator; and to the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL.D., and H. C. Pidgeon, Esq., Joint-Secretaries, for their energy and 
efficiency on behalf of the Society, during the Session. 
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Vase, 109, 154 
Urns, accountof, 153 
Brooches, 28 
—— Scotch, 29 
Brooke, Richard, sen,, 15 
Richard, jun., F.S.A., chairman, 23, 129; 
donor, 24; exhibiter, 30,55; papers by, 11, 76, 
94, 104, 130 
Brooks, Archdeacon, chairman, 85; donor, 85 
Bunbury Church, 42 
. Burscough Priory, 55 
Byron’s shoes, 119 
Brocayonacie, Roman station, 75 
Bremelonace, Roman station, 70, 76 











C. 


CAERNARVON, museum at, 39, 120 
Caesar Julius, 118 
Sir Julius, notices of, 68 
Canal, Leeds and Liverpool, 30 
Canute, King, 31 
Carlisle Castle, 16 
Carson, Thomas, donor, 107 
Casterton, Roman roads at, 75 
Castellarium, suggested, 48 
Catherine of France marries Henry V., 32 
Caylus, Count, fibula, 29 
CHAIRMEN OF MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Avison, Thomas, 103 
Brooke, Richard, F.S.A., 23, 129 
Brooks, Venerable Archdeacon, 85 
Heywood, Thomas, F.S.A., 55 
Moore, Thomas, 1, 41, 105 
Mortimer, W. Williams, 67 
Chapel of Lydiate, 130, 146 
Chalmer, Ulster king-at-arms, &8 
Charlemagne, ancestor of Percivals, 61; 
deed, 30 
Charles I, receipt of, 27; passports, 85, corona- 
tion, 88 
II, deed, 30 
Chartularium, suggested, 48 
Chaucer, 32, quoted, 38 
Cheshire, cuttings relative to, 1, 2; map of, 107 
Chest, ancient, in Wilmslow church, 137 
Chester, seal from, 2, 6, 85; Roman remains at, 
82; Mr. Just’s views, 82.n, origin of, 83; 
Roman vase, 88; Roman tiles, 83; siege of 
(1643) 44, 89 
Children in the tower, 32 
Chlorus, Constantine, 99 
Cholmondely house, view of, 24 
Cirencester, Itinerary of, Confirms Antoninus, 75 
\ 





the 


Clare, J. L., exhibiter, 35 

Slayers Rev. G., M.A., donor 41; exhibiter 
Clitheroe, 49 

Closing address, 155 

Coifi, 31 

Coins, 2, 22,68, 103, 104 

Collections (Holme) &6, 87 
Collingholme, Roman road at, 75 
Coccium, Roman station, 70, 75, 76 
Condate ——________ 70 
yongresses (Learned Societies) 4 
Constance, of Bretagne, 32 
Constantinople, 12 

County Associations, 5 

Crabbe, quoted, 143 

Crescent and star in Liverpool seal, 60 





Cromwell besieges Lancaster Castle, 98 

Croasdale, Roman road at, 75 

Cross Runic, 24; inscription on, 121; history of, 
124; illustration of, 125 

Cuerdale, coins found at, 22 

Cumberland, Duke of, letter to, 25, portrait of, 42 

Cust, Hon. Sir Edwd., donor, 103; exhibiter 103 ; 
paper by, 143 

Curranes, see Karranes 


Ds 


DacceR of Godfrey Club, 130 

Davenham, }1 

Deeds, 30, 108 

ancient exhibited, 22 

ok Earls of, portraits, 24; poems respecting, 
2 





Diverticula in Roman roads, 69 

Division of labour, 7 

DONATIONS :-— 
Antiquities and curiosities, 2, 24, 42, 55, 107 
Books, see ‘‘ books and pamphlets” 
Cuttings, Cheshire, vol. i, 1 

a li, 2 

Lancashire, | 

Antiquarian articles, 128 
Maps, l, 2, 107 
Paintings, 2, 108 
Pamphlets, see “ books and pamphlets” 
Portraits, 1, 2, 24 
Prints and Illustrations, 1, 2, 24, 42, 85, 107; 

130 

Donors :— 
Avison Thomas, 107; Boucher, M., 129; 
Bridger, Charles, F.S.A., 1,2; Brooke Richd. 
F.S.A., 24; Brooks, Ven. Archdn., 85; Carson, 
Thomas, 107; Clayton, Rev. G., M.A., 41; 
Cust, Hon. Sir Edward, K.C.H., 103; Duarte 
Ricardo, 2; Dunkin, Alfred J, 67; Dunlevie, 
Charles T., 68; Egerton, Sir Philip, Bart., 55 ; 
Ellesmere, the Earl of, 24; Emerson, George 
Hill, 180; Farries, Thomas, 108; Ffarington 
Miss, 85; Golding, John, 2; Gray, Thomas, 
41; Harland, John, 129; Heywood, Thomas, 
F.S.A., 23, 24; Higgin, T. BSE. 2% 
Hughes, Robert, 68; Hume, Rev. A., LL.D., 
1,2 24; Johnson, J. H.,55; Kendrick, Jas., 
M.D., 108; Linnecar, George, 2; Ludlow, Mr. 
Sergeant, 2; Mayer, Joseph, 1, 2; Miles 
Pliny, 129; Mortimer, W. Williams, 1, 2, 85, 
107, 129; Nightingale Joseph, 2; Pidgeon, 
H.C., 1. 2,23; Peers, John, 55; Peers, W. R., 
67; Rampling, Mr., 68; Reay, Thomas, 24; 
Rimmer, Alfred, 42,130; Robin, John, 109; 
Roberts, W. J., 55; Roscoe Magazine Editors 
103, 129; Ross, D.,1,2,4; Robinson, C.B., 
2,24; Simpson, Samuel, 68; Skelmersdale, 
Lord, 129; Smith, J. R., 85; Staniforth Saml., 
42,108; Stani orth, Rev. Thomas, 107, 108; 
Stuart, William, 2; Thicknesse, Ralph, M.P., 
55; Thom, Rev. Dr., 67; Varty, Thomas, 2, 
Walker, Robert, 107; Whitehead, James W. 
103. 

Douglas’ Virgil quoted, 38 

Dragon, St. George and the, 104, 113 

Duarte, Ricardo, donor, 2 

Dugdale, Sir Wm., 90 

Dunkin, Alfred J., donor, 67 

Dunilevie, Charles T., donor, 68: exhibiter, 68 

Dwyer, Rev, Thomas, M.A., exhibiter, 42 











—_— 


INDEX. 


E. 


Eaton Hall, view of, 24 

Eardswicke Hall, 42 

Ecclesiasticon, suggested, 47 

Edward I, Barreiled helments temp, 115 

————— III. and Philippa, 32 

——_—— IV., 23 

—# Black Prince, 32 

Prince, murder of, at Tewksbury, 32 

——— VI. and Liturgy, 32 

Egerton, Sir Philip, Bart., donor, 53 

Elizabeth, Queen, in council, 32 

Ellesmere, the Earl of, donor, 24 

Ellis, Sir Henry, 93 

Emerson, George Hill, donor, 130 

Eurivides, quoted, 29 

Evil, alleged cures of, 26 

EXHIBITERS OF ARTICLES :— 
Brooke, Richard, 30, 55; Clare, J. L., 25; 
Clayton, Rev. G., 129; Cust, Hon. Sir Edwd., 
103; Dwyer, Rev. Thomas, 42; Gray, Thos., 
42; Lilford, Lord, 108; Mather, John, 103; 
Mayer, Joseph, 27, 28, 130; Moore, Thomas, 
85; Mortimer, W. Williams, 130; Moss, John 
James, 42, 104,111; Neill, H., 68; Pidgeon, 
H. C., 85; Robin, John Jun., 109; Smith, 
Thomas, 89, 86, 103 





F, 


Farries, Thomas, donor, 108 

Fellowes’ discoveries, 29 

Ferguson, Dr., 18 

Ffarington, Miss, donor, 85 

Fflower, William, 2 ty 

Fibule, Anglo-Roman, exhibited, 28; Myr. 
Pidgeon’s remarks on, 28, forms of, 29, modes 
of wearing, 29 

Field, Barron, quoted on Liverpool seal, 56, 77 

Fisheries, Greenland, (1776), 20 

Fogg, a minister alluded to, 63 

Froissart, 32 


G. 


GaELic¢, native literature wanting, 122 

Galava, Roman station, 70 

Galacum, Roman Station, 70, 76 

Gastrell, Dr., Bishop of Chester, 86, his “ Notitia’’ 
87 

Gateway, Elizabethan, 42 

Genealogy, 50 

Glanoventa Roman station, 70 

Godfrey club, and dagger, 108, 130 

Golden Lion, 19, 20, 21 

Golding, John, donor, 2 

Goore and Bulkeley, 19, 20, 21 

Gothic, native literature, 122 

Grammar School, Preston, 30 

Granite bookcase, 42 

Grappenhall, stained glass from, 108 

Gravestone in Wilmslow, 1354, in Lydiate chapel, 
149 

Gray, Thomas, donor, 41, exhibiter, 42 

Gregson, Matthew, quoted, 61, his notion of 
“* Jovis’’ rejected, 77 

Greta, on Roman road, 74 

Guizet, M., 47, 2 








isl 


HALSALL, 130 
————- Sir Cuthbert, 30 


Hamper, Mr., on Liverpool seal, 57 

tlandbill of 1805, noticed, 104 

Hansbrow, Captain, 99 

Harfrastus the Dane, ancestor of the Percivals, 6] 

Harland, John, donor, 129 

Hennett, Mr., artist, 107 

Henry II. and Flemish weavers, 31 
S III. meeting with the armed parliament, 
aa V., marriage of, 32, sword and saddle of, 

-————— VI. crowned at Paris, 32, crown on his 
seal, 116 

——— VII, 23 


——— VIII. dismissing Wolsey, 32 

Henshall’s Cheshire, 93 

Herdman’s ancient Liverpool, quoted, 93 

ileywood, Thomas, F.8.A., chairman, 55 ; donor, 
23, 24,; paper by, 61 

Higgin, Edward, donor, 2; paper by, 95 

—— Thomas H., donor, 2, 99 

Historic Society, nature of, 6; extensive in its 
objects,7; division oflabour, 7; advantages 
of, 8; materials for, 9; general uses of, 10; 
hints for carrying out objects of, 43; necessity 
for such a Society, 43 

Holme family, memoir of, 86; general pedigree, 
87; Randle I. dep. to College of Arms, and 
Sheriff of Chester, 88; Randle II, mayor of 
Chester, 89; Randle III, deputy Norroy, 90; 
Randle IV., 93; Holmes of Tranmere, 86, 89, 91, 
92,93; writings of the Holmes, S6, 87 

Holmes, Sir John. 93 

Homer, quoted, 29 

Howard, Frank, artist, paper by, 30 

————— KE. of Arundel, 88 

Hoylake, 2, 24, 51 

Hume, Rey. A., LL.D., donor, 1, 2, 24; papers 
by, 3, 33, 105, 155 ; thanks to, 160 

Humphrey, “good’’ D. of Gloucester, 32 

Huntingdon, Earl of, 2 

Hughes, Robert, donor, 68 

Hutchings and Swire, 107 


INAUGURAL Address, 3 

Index of printed books, suggested, 48 
double, (parochial and systematic) suggest- 
ed, 48 

comitatus, suggested, 49 

Ingham, Rev. T. B., 27 

Inquisition of Edward III, referred to, 87 
Iona club, transactions quoted, 118 

Irish law, (querns) 36 

— penny, 60 

Isle of Man, shoes in, 117 

Iter X. of Antoninus, 70 

Itineraries alluded to, 70 

Itinerarium, suggested, 49 








J. 


JEREMIAH referred to, 36 

John King, Magna Charta, 32, relic of, 108, great 
seal, 78 

———— King of Irance, 32 


INDEX. 


Johnson, J. H.,donor, 55 
Dr., origin of preface to his Dictionary, 


91 

Jordan, Mr., 17, 18, 19 

Just, John, papers by, 68, 121; opinion relative 
to Chester antiquities, 82, 





K. 


KaRRaneEs wornin Isle of Man; their manufac- 
ture described, 117 

Kendrick, Dr., donor, 108 

Kerr, Sir R., 118 

Keswick, 41 

Kirby, West, British urns found at, 1538 

Knutsford, 17 


L. 


LaMB Row, Chester, 81, print of, 107 

Lancashire, map of, 107 

—_—-—— cuttings, 1 

Lancaster Castle, pictures of, 2, description of 
them, 98; early history of town and castle, 96, 
97 


Lathom House, view of, 24 

Latin, example of native literature, 122 

Laws of Society, 2 

Leasowe, racing at, 143, picture of 148, the 
castle, 145 

Legenda Aurea, legend from, 112 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal, collection relating to, 
3 


0 

Leigh, Ralph, 25 

Lenthall, speaker of the House of Commons, 129 

Letters, exhibited, 85 

Leviathan, allusion to, 35 

Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary, quoted, 77 

Lilford, Lord, 108 

Lingard, Mr., monumental brass to, 109 

Linnecar, George, donor, 2 

List of vessels in whale fishery, (1776) 20 

Literature, native, test of, 121 

Liverpool, print of old theatre at, 42; oath of 
Burgess, (1743),42; maps and plans, 42; proto- 
colum for list of maps, charts, &c., relating to 
port of, 85 ; report of enquiry into Corporation 
of, presented, 107; plan of, presented, 107; deed 
of 37th Henry VI, 1459, from Mayor of, 103 

———— common seal of, 56, 76, 94, 105, 108 

Local information, heads for, 47 

Lochar Moss, articles found, 42 

London, 32 

Longridge Fell, 72 

Ludlow, Mr. Sergeant, 2 

Luke St., anniversary of, 1 

Lunardi, 107 

Lycia, brooches of, 29 

Lydiate, 130, ruined chapel at, 146 

Lysons, quoted, 12 


M. 


Mavox’s history of Exchequer, quoted, 60 
Magna Charta, signing of, 32 

Mahon, Lord, quoted, 25 

Mancunium, a Roman station, 70, 75, 76 
Man, Isle of, shoes worn at, 117 
Manchester, entered by Pretender, 25, 26 
Roman road at, 70, 71 
Mansionarium, suggested, 48 








Maps, 30, 107 
Mary releases prisoners in the tower, 32 
——- Queen of Scots, fac-simile ring, ill 
Mather, John, exhibiter, 103 
Mayer, Joseph, donor, 1, 2,42; exhibiter, 27, 28, 
1380; papers by, 117, 153; thanks to, 160 
Medal of Charles II, 111 
Mediolanum, Roman station, 70 
MEMBERS ENROLLED AT THE MEETINGS -— 
Anderson, Thomas F., 129; Astley, John, 41 ; 
Ayrton, William, 67; Brownbill William, 55; 
Brooke, Henry, 129; Brooks, John, 107; 
Carter, Geo. B., 41 ; Clow, John, 107; Colton, 
John, 6,67; Gardner, Richd., 6, 41; Garnett, 
William James, 129; Gray, Thomas, 41 ; Hay, 
John, 129; Hibbert, Thos. D., 129; Hughes, 
Robert, 67; Hurst, Chas., 107; Jeff, Rev. W.., 
41; Jones, Morris C., 129; Kendrick, James, 
M.D., 129; Kilpin, Thos., J., 67; Lloyd, John 
Buck, 41; Margoliouth, Rev. Moses, 107; 
Mayer, Joseph, 103; Picton, James A., 55; 
Pierpoint, Benjamin, 129 , Rawlinson, Robt., 
103; Robin, J.,jun., 41; Robson John, 129; 
Rosson, John, 55; Shute, Robert, 129; 
Stephens, Alfred, 67; Thomson George, 107 ; 
Tobin, Thomas, 41; Webster, George, 67; 
Whitehead, James W., 67; Woolley, George, 
107; Wright, William, 107 
Meyrick, Sir S. R., quoted, 120 
Middleton Church, view of, 124 
Miles Pliny, 129, 130 
Mill, New Mexico, 33; water mills introduced, 37 
Mineral springs at Leasowe, 105 
Miniature of D. of Cumberland, 42 
Minshull, family of, 42; vicarage of, 42; incum- 
bents of, 42 
Molyneux, Richard Lord, 59 
Monasticon, suggested, 47 
ae D. of, rode a race at Leasowe races, 
14 
Moor street, Liverpool, 22 
Moore, Thomas, chairman, 1, 41,105; exhibiter, 
85 
ee Edward, his opinion of the Williamsons, 
3 


- Sir Cleave, 18 

Mortality, bills of, 24 

Mortimer, W. Williams, chairman, 67; donor, I, 
2, 85, 107, 129 ; exhibiter, 130; paper by, 86 

eee James, exhibiter, 42, 104, 111 ; paper 

y, ule 

MSS, Jerome, 55; exhibited, 103; Underhill, 
130; respecting Wirrall, 129 

Museum, hints respecting, 51 

Mossley Hill, property of the Ogdens, 65 

ie ee Opinion respecting the letters 

aie 

Muspratt, Dr. Sheridan, qualitative analysis of 

mineral water, 105 





Narwuat, horn of, 42 

Natural history, collection of, suggested, 49 
Naylor, Mr. Denison, 61 

Neill, H. exhibiter, 68 

Neville, Richard, Earl of Warwick, 32 
Nightingale, Joseph, 2 

Norris, 56; Norris’ family papers respecting, 56 
Norwich, Bishop of, 45,n 


INDEX. 


OxsectTs of Society, 7 

Obituarium, suggested, 48 3 

Okill, Charles, his collections, 77 

Oliver, P., letter, 85 

Ordinary, of Arms, suggested formation of,48 

Ordnanee Survey, quoted, 72,75; marks the line 
of Roman road, 75 

Ormerod quoted, 13, 23, 49, 86, 139, 140 

Overburrow, a Roman station, 75 

Oxford, Earl of, purchases Holme’s MSS,,. 86 


P: 


PaRLIAMENT, collection of Acts of, suggested, 48 

Pamphlets, (see books) 

Pane of glass, 111 

Percivall, Richard, killed at Manchester, 62 

—_\—_—_———_ the last, 66 

Park, Mungo, 38 

Parkinson, Mr., possessor of vases, 83 

Parochiale, suggested, 48 

Passports, 85 

Paulinus, 31 

Peck Mill Farm, 13 

Pedigree Holme, 87 

——_——- Percival, 61 

Peers, John, donor, 55 

H. R., donor, 67 

Pennant, notices Lydiate, 149 

Penny, Irish, 60 

Penygent Mountain, 72 

Percival, of Allerton, paper .on, 61; materials 
procured, 61; Weston Percivals, 62; Lanca- 
shire ditto, 62 

Percy Reliques, quoted, 113 

Philippa and Edward ILI., 32 

Phonetic System, 86 

Pictures, Lancaster Castle, 2, 98 

——— and Prints, catalogue of, 48 

Pidgeon, H. C., drawings and etchings by, 28, 33, 
57, 83, 98, 99, 100, 114, 146; donor, 2, 24, 42; 
exhibiter, 85; papers by, 28, 43, 56, 105, 114; 
thanks to, 160 

Pimbo Lane, 39 

Pittacus, referred to, 38 

Pompeii, 29 

Poole Hall, 2 





Post Beale, historical memorandum relating to’ 


XX legion, 84 

Pottery, Roman, 108 

Pownal Chapel, curious tomb in, 139 

Poynton Ledge, view of, 24 

Presbyterian party in Liverpool, 63 

Preston, the Pretender at, 25; Grammar School, 
described, 30; Battle near, 97 

Priory of St. John, Chester, 80 

Printed Books, index of, 48 

Protocolum for list of maps, plans, &c., relating 
to Port of Liverpool, 85 

Prints, paintings, and maps presented to the 
Society, 2, 24, 42, 55, 68, 85, 107, 108, 130 


Q 


QUERIES, list of, 46 

Quern, presented, 2; model of, 24; drawing of, 
85; paper on, 33; derivation of word, 37; used 
in county Clare, 39, at Boroughbridge, 39 





RaciNG, picture of, at Hoylake, 143 
Radcliffe, view of hall, 24, parish, 71 
Rampling, Mr., donor, 68 
Ray, James, Whitehaven, 25; his book, 67 
READERS OF PaPERs, 
Ayrton, William, 79 
Brooke, Richard, F.S.A., 11, 76, 94, 104, 130 
Clayton, Rev. George, 109 
Cust, Hon. Sir Edward, 143 
Heywood, Thomas, F.S.A., 61 
Higgin, Edward, 95 
Howard, Frank, 30 
Hume, Rey. A., LL.D., 3, 33, 105, 155 
Just, John, 68, 121 
Mayer, Joseph, 117, 153 
Mortimer, Wm, Williams, 86 
Moss, John James, 112 
Pidgeon, H. C., 28, 43, 56, 105, 114 
Roberts, W. J., 146 
Reading Abbey Mill, 39 
Reay, Thomas, donor, 24 
Receipts, Chas. Stewart, 25; Chas. 1., 27 
Ribble river, 71 ; its course changed, 71 
Richard [., 32 
———— II., 32; disguised as a monk, 32 
Monk of Cirencester, 75 


Rimmer, Alfred ,donor, 42, 131 

Ring of Mary Queen of Scots, 111 

Roads, Roman,68 

Roberts, W. J., donor, 55; paper by, 146 
Robin, John, jun., donor, 109; exhibiter, 109 
Robinson, C. B., donor, 2, 24 

Roman bricks, 41 

bridge, 74 

pottery, 108 

roads in Lancashire, 68; paper on, 68 . 
tiles, 83, 85; etching of, 85 

station at Lancaster, 96 

Catholic edifices, 137 

Roscoe, Wm., life of Blundell, 129 

Roscoe Magazine Editors, donors, 1038, 129 
Ross, David, donor, 1, 24 

Rob, Roy, his fibula, 29 

Runes, nature of, 122 

use of, 122, 123 

Anglo-Saxon, 123 

attempt to decipher, 126, 127 
interest of, 128; existing, 124 
Runic Cross, 24 

Rupert, Prince, 59 




















SALOPESBURIE, seal of, 24 

Samson Agonistes, quoted, 35 

Sandal, Rom. British, 121 

Sandford, Rev. E. B., 42 

Saxon occupation of Lancaster, 96 

Sculpture of St. George and Dragon, 113 

Seals—The original seal of Sir Wm. Torbock, 
exhibited, 103; impressions of seals, presented, 
John, Earl of Huntington, 2; Town of Whitby, 
2; Sir W. Torbock, 2; Mayor of Chester, 2, 
Town of Shrewsbury, 24; Priory of Burscough, 
55; Hospital of St. John, at Chester, 85; Sir 
W. Torbock, 103; nine impressions on Gutta 
Percha, 109; ancient seal of Liverpool, 108 


INDEX. 


Seal of Liverpool—Mr. Pidgeon’s paper on, 56, 
discussion on the paper, 60; observations on 
the inscription, by Mr. Brooke, 76 ; second part 
of observations, by Mr. Brooke, 94; Mr. Pid- 
geon’s vindication of his reading, 105; Dr: 
Kendrick’s present of cast of ancient seal and 
exhibition of deed, 108 

Sestuntii, 70 

Shakspeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 28 

Shoes, ancient, 130 

Simpson, Samuel, donor ,68 

Skelmersdale, Lord, donor, 129 

Smith, J. R., donor, 85 

Thomas, exhibiter, 85, 86, 103 

SocrETIES REFERRED TO 

Berkshire Ashmolean, 23 

British Archeological Association, 3, 67 
Camden Society, 55 

Chetham, 159 

Historical, New York, 130 

Iona Club, 118 

Lancaster Lit. Scientific and N. H. Society, 68 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical, 24 
Manchester N. H. Society, 24 

Norfolk Archeological Association, 5 
Sussex Archeological Association, 5 

Solomon, quoted, 39 

Sophocles, 29 

Soss Moss Hall, 12, 14 

Speed’s map, 55 

Staffordshire, Eardswicke’s survey of, 68 

Stamford, E. of, Chapel at Wilmslow, 131 

Staniforth, Samuel, donor, 42, 108 

————- Rev. Thomas, donor 107, 108 

Stanley of Alderley, 42 

Star and Crescent in Liverpool seal, 60 

Stewart, Chas., receipt, 25; operations, 25, 26 

Stilicho, the XXth legion quits Britain with, 94 

Stonehouse, James, 130 

Stonygate, Roman road at, 72 

Stourton, 2 

Stretford-on-Mersey, 71 

Stuart, William, presents Saxon quern, 2 

St. George and Dragon, 104; discovery of sculp- 
ture, 112; description of, 113; account of, 116 

St. Luke’s day, meeting, 1 

St. Mary’s Church, Everton, 89 

Submarine forest, 104 

Summary of Proceedings, 155 

Sutton, 30 

Swan and Ivah estates, Roman road through, 74 

Swire and Hutchings, artists, 107 

Sword presented to the Society, 2 

System in business 





at 


TaciTus, on the XXth legion, 84 
Talbot Inn, Liverpool, 93 
Tarbock, coins found at, 2 
Tatton Hall, Roman bricks from, 41 
Tewksbury battle of, 32 
Thicknesse, Ralph, donor, 55 

“ Thirl,”’ derivation of, 40 

“ Thirliage,”? derivation of, 40 
Thom, Rev. Dr., donor, 67 

- Robert, his book, 67 
Tile from Birkenhead Priory, 2 








Tivoli, shoes worn at, 118 

Tomb of Trafford, 138 

Torbock, Sir William, seal of, 2, 105 

Torque, exhibited, 42 

Tower, murder of Princes in, 32 

Trafford Henry, tomb of, 138 

Trajan, column of, shoes carved on, 118 
Troughton, the Liverpool seal described by, 58 
Turner, Dawson, 5 

Tyler, Watt, 32 


U. 


Uxyssks, shawl brooch, 29 
Underhill, 130 

Unton, inventories, 23 

Up Holland, 39 

Urn and bones, exhibited, 108 
—— burial, 108 


ME 


Varty, Thomas, donor, 2 

Vase, British, exhibited, 109; deseribed, 154 
——- Roman, 108 

Viz militares, 69 

—— publicae, 69 

—— privatae, 69 

—— stratae, 69 

—— vicinales. 69 

Villare, proposed, 42 

“'V.V.”, meaning of, 84 


WwW. 


WaLKER, Robert, donor, 107 

Wandale’s lane, 75 

Wanley, quoted, 

Warmingham, 109 

Warrington, 43 

Water from Bootle, 17 

analysis of, 105 

Watling street, 71 

Wenning, river, 74 

Whitby, seal of, 2 

Whitehead, James W., donor, 102 

Whittaker, quoted, 49 

Wickliffe, 32; his translation N.T. quoted, 37 

Wigan, vases found at, 55, 56; extract from 
parish register, 26 

Wilderspool, a Roman pottery, 108 

Will of James Benn, copy exhibited, 55 

William III., sails from Hoylake 104 

Williamson faction, 63 

Wilmslow Church, epitaphs from, 24; descrip- 
tion of, 131, 132, 133; village of Wilmslow, 130, 
parish of, 130 ; rectors of, 135, 136 

A ag prints relating to hundred of, 2; roll of, 


Wolsey, Cardinal, 32 

Worden, Chorley, quern at, 85 

Wroot, Mr., 55 

Wyche, De La, of Alderley, 11 

Wright, paintings by, 108 

Wyke, Hants, rubbing of brass from, 109 
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